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ling  moves  Chicago 
like  the  Tribune 


More  than  190  other 
Chicagoland  newspapers 
prove  it! 

Tins  loiilci  he  the  most  contested  claim 
a  newspaper  ever  made,  lhat  is,  until 
you  know  what  goes  on  at  the  I  rihune’s 
annual  Seminar  lor  the  editors  of  C'hi- 
cagoland’s  high  scIkmiI  newspapers. 

At  this  vear's  meeting,  fifth  of  its  kind, 
.ih2  young  journalists  got  together  with 
.^5  memhers  of  the  Tribune  staff.  They 
spent  the  day  at  workshop  sessions  on 
writing,  photography,  printing  and 
production  to  improve  their  school 
papers  .  .  .  190  of  them  this  year  from 
Ns  communities  throughout  Chicago 
and  the  Midwest.  The  whole  idea  grew 
out  of  the  Tnhune’s  \oice  of  ^outh 
Column,  a  Sunday  feature  that  brings 
in  over  2(MH)  contributions  a  year  from 
teen-age  writers. 

Here  again  is  evidence  of  the  I  rihune’s 
rJilorml  ■:  iuilily  in  action  .  .  .  the  reason 
the  Prihune  is  nrst  in  Chicago,  nrst 
uith  an  advertising  audience  of  42.Co<iO 
more  readers  every  day.  l  int  with  ad- 
Nt  rtisers,  too  .  .  .  with  more  total  Image 
than  an\  other  two  Chicago  newspapers 
combined.  As  the  Irihune  sees  it.  a 
news|'>aper  is  interesting  because  it  is 


(^hica^o  Tribune 


In  SAN  ANTONIO,  The  Light  reaches 
more  families,  more  efficiently, 
with  more  retail  advertising,  than 
any  other  San  Antonio  newspaper ! 


Here  is  the  Total  Retail  Advertising  record* 
for  the  first  10  months  of  1963. 


The  evening  Light  leads  the  evening  News 
by  2,000,000  lines  of  Retail  Advertising 


On  Sunday,  The  Light  leads  the  Express-News 
by  1,000,000  lines  of  Retail  Advertising 

Why  do  San  Antonio  retailers  (including  Department 
Stores)  give  such  obvious  preference  to  The  Light? 

On  weekdays,  The  Light  has  more  city  circulation  and 
more  home  delivered**  circulation  than  the 
other  two  San  Antonio  newspapers  combined. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  The  Light  also  leads 
by  an  overwhelming  margin  —  in  city,  retail 
trading  zone  and  total  circulation. 


Reach  67%  of  all  newspaper  households  through 


*M«dia  Records 
**By  independent  cerriers  filing  lists 

•••sterch  Survey,  A.B.C.  City  Zone  Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 
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Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Budget  ar>d  1960  Census  of  population 


To  move  your  products  on  and  off  the  shelves 
of  Central  Indiana  food  stores,  feature  your 
promotions  on  the  pages  of  the  state’s  two 
biggest  newspapers— The  Indianapolis  Star 
and  The  Indianapolis  News.  This  is  where 
you’ll  find  80.2%  of  the  total  advertising  linage 
in  Indianapolis! 


No  other  single-package  media  buy  can  put 
your  advertising  in  as  many  Indiana  homes 
and  give  it  as  much  selling  action.  It’s  the  best 
way  to  reach  food  store  customers  in  this  fast- 
.  growing  prosperous  market  that  ranks  27th  in 
population  and  retail  sales— 26th  in  effective 
buying  income. 


You’re  IN... In  Indiana,  with 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  •  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

(MORNING  &  SUNDAY)  (LVLNING) 


Kelly-Smith  Company  •  National  Representatives 


Want  to  hear  a  fish  story?  As  of 
four  years  ago,  Nancy  Colman 
had  never  been  in  a  boat.  Her 
husband  entered  her  in  the 
Rhode  Island  Striper  Tourna- 


EOITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CALENDAR 

JANUARY— 1964 

3 — ^Virginia  Associated  Press  newspaper  members,  Rotunda  Club,  R'c- 
mond. 

3-4 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond  Va. 

3-5 — Alabama  AP  Newspaper  members.  Mobile. 

6 — North  Carolina  AP  Broadcasters  Association,  High  Point,  N.C. 

6-17 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  seminar,  Columbj 
University,  New  York. 

9-11 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association  convention.  Mountain  Stio  . 
Hotel.  Scottsdale. 

12-14— Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hot. 
Belmont  Plaza,  New  York  City. 

12-15 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Edgewater  B«ac- 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

15- 18— National  Editorial  Association  Regional,  San  Marcos  Hotel,  Ghana 
ler.  Aril. 

16 —  North  Carolina  AP  Club,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill. 

16-18— Kentucky  Press  Association  convention,  jointly,  with  Kentucky  AP 
newspaper  members,  Lexington,  Ky. 

16- Feb.  14— National  Editorial  Association  Study  Mission  to  Pacific  Islardj, 
New  Zealand,  Australia. 

17- 18— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque  N»» 
Mexico. 

18 -  New  Mexico  AP  meeting,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

19- 22— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  Business 
Conference,  Jack  Tar  Poinsett  Hotel,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

20- 31 — ^American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for 
newspapers  over  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

21-  Michigan  AP  Newsphoto  and  Telegraph  Editors  seminar,  Kello9g 
Center,  East  Lansing. 

21-23 — New  England  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

23-25 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  convention  and  Press  Institute,  Hots 
Hermitage,  Nashville. 

27 — The  Connecticut  Sportswriters  Alliance,  23rd  Gold  Key  dinner.  Am¬ 
bassador  Restaurant,  Hamden. 


merit  recently  and  she  won 
foiir  of  the  big  trophies. 

A 

PRIZE-WINNING 

LEAD 

Good  lead  . . .  good  fish  story . , .  great  place 
to  fish  .and  hunt,  this  Rhode  Island.  King  of 
Nepal.  Eisenhower  came,  aimed,  bagged. 
Small  state.  BIG  in  outdoor  sports.  Ocean, 
bay  (600  pound  tuna).  400  miles  of  shore¬ 
line  (fabulous  beaches),  430,000  acres  of 
woodland,  dozens  of  lakes  and  ponds,  trout 
streams.  Covering  Rhode  Island's  outdoor 
activity  in  a  big  way  is  The  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin,  aiming,  each  day,  to  bring 
the  news  to  New  England  . . .  with  character 
. . .  competence . . .  color. 


FEBRUARY 

1-2 — Texas  AP  Newspaper  members,  Austin. 

6 — California  AP  Newspaper  members,  Coronado. 

6-8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Columbus  Plaza  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
6-9 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  del  Coronado. 
Coronado. 

10 — New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

10-12 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  jointly  with  Now  York  Stats 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
10-21— American  Press  Institute  Sports  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Now  York. 

14 — Chesapeake  AP  Association,  Sheraton  Belvedere  Hotel,  Baltimore 
14-15 — Now  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

16-17 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  &ecutives  Association.  Hoti 
Monteleone,  New  Orleans,  La. 

16-18 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Manor  Hotel,  El  Paso. 

20 -  Colorado  AP  Newspaper  Members.  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

21- 23 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Convention,  Brown  Palace  Hotel 

Denver. 

22- 23 — The  Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

22- 23 — National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic.  Hotel  La  Sails 
Chicago. 

23- 25 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

24- 25— Now  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parks' 
House,  Boston,  Mass. 

24-March  6 — American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (fo< 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York 

27- 29 — PNPA-Intorstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Adver 
tising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

28- 29 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinei 

Robert  E.  Leo  Hotel,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

MARCH 

8-10 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Rice  HoW 
Houston,  Texas. 
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Will  it  be  your  brand- 
or  your  competitor’s  brand - 
on  this  593, 900, 000  shopping  list? 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  Continuing  Study  of  Buying 
Plans  tells  you  how  many  Delaware  Valley  families  plan 
to  buy  16  durable  goods  items  within  the  next  six  months 
...how  much  they  plan  to  spend. ..and  how  The  Inquirer 
reaches  these  planning-to-buy  families. 


Number  of  Delaware  Valley 

Number  and  percent 

Number  and  percent  of 

Households  with  Plans  to  Buy 

of  Households  with 

Households  with  Plans  to 

and  planned  expenditures 

Plans  to  Buy  reached 

Buy  reached  by  The 

by  The  Daily  Inquirer 

Sunday  Inquirer 

Percent 

Percent 

Product 

Number 

Expenditure 

Number 

of  Total 

Number 

of  Total 

New  Automobiles 

122,000 

$334,800,000.00 

72,000 

59% 

80,000 

66% 

Used  Automobiles 

109,000 

115,600,000.00 

55,000 

50% 

60,000 

55% 

New  Houses 

28,000 

476,500,000.00 

15,000 

54% 

17,000 

61% 

Used  Houses 

26,000 

394,700,000.00 

13,000 

50% 

14,000 

54% 

Air  Conditioners 

39,000 

11,900,000.00 

20,000 

51% 

24,000 

62% 

Dishwashers 

18,000 

4,700,000.00 

10,000 

56% 

12,000 

67% 

Floor  Coverings 

173,000 

33,200,000.00 

79,000 

46% 

103,000 

60% 

Furniture 

192,000 

35,800,000.00 

93,000 

48% 

116,000 

60% 

Refrigerators 

43,000 

14,700,000.00 

19,000 

44% 

25,000 

58% 

TV  Sets 

58,000 

13,000,000.00 

25,000 

43% 

34,000 

59% 

Washers 

58,000 

12,400,000.00 

25,000 

43% 

35,000 

60% 

Dryers 

34,000 

7,600,000.00 

16,000 

47% 

19,000 

56% 

Freezers 

20,000 

4,600,000.00 

8,000 

40% 

11,000 

55% 

Home  Improvements 

236,000 

•  125,300,000.00 

110,000 

47% 

138,000 

58% 

Ranges 

33,000 

5,900,000.00 

15,000 

45% 

20,000 

61% 

Vacuum  Cleaners 

34,000 

3,200,000.00 

14,000 

41% 

19,000 

56% 

Total  Plans  to  Buy  for  16  items 

1,223,000 

$1,593,900,000.00 

589,000 

48% 

727,000 

59% 

Planned  expenditures  for  16  items 

($1,593,900,000.00) 

1  ($851,600,000.00)53% 

1  ($973,300,000.00)61%  | 

The  data  in  this  table  are  from  the  study  completed  during  the  third  quarter  of  1963,  measuring  plans  tor  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  and  the  first  quarter  of  1964. 


THE  REPORT  The  Inquirer’s 
Continuing  Study  of  Buying  Plans  is 
made  four  times  a  year  by  Sindlinger  & 
Company.  Each  quarterly  study  is  based 
on  2500  interviews.  Data  for  each  of  the 
16  durable  items  are  given  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Trading  Area,  eastern  United 
States  and  total  United  States  in  number 
of  units  and  dollar  expenditure.  News¬ 


paper  coverage,  daily  and  Sunday,  of  the 
Philadelphia  market,  is  also  included. 
ITS  VALUE  Market  potentials  for 
the  next  six  months,  locally,  regionally 
and  nationally,  enable  you  to  plan  on  a 
sound  basis,  particularly  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market  where  newspaper  cover¬ 
age  is  given.  Sindlinger  &  Company  has 
measured  “plans  to  buy”  with  remark¬ 


able  accuracy  since  1957.  (Six  studies  of 
1 962  auto  purchase  plans  show  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  only  0.0%  to  — 4.6%  from  actual 
registrations.) 

IT’S  FREE  You  may  have  a  copy 
of  this  quarterly  report  which  puts  you 
six  months  ahead  by  writing  to  Fred  H. 
Stapleford,  Advertising  Director,  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Philadelphia  I ,  Pa. 


When  a  newspaper  gets  results . . .  the  result  is  advertising  leadership . . . 


Jliutwrtr 


NAMES  AND  FACES 

Some  of  us  can  quickly  identify  a  name  with  a  face.  All 
too  often,  however,  it’s  a  tough  job  for  most  of  us. 

A  similar  thing  occurs  with  our  name.  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.  Many  people  associate  us  with  tractors.  They  are  correct, 
but  we  build  other  products  too.*  And  whether  these  products 
are  on  wheels  or  tracks,  or  supply  power,  they  all  have  the 
brand  name  of  Cat  and  Caterpillar.  These  are  registered  trade¬ 
marks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Your  help  in  correctly  using  our  trademarks  to  refer  only 
to  our  products  will  be  appreciated. 

CATE  R  P I LLAR 

•  EG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Wheel  and  Track-type  Tractors  •  Loaders  •  Scrapers 
Engines  •  Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Rear  Dump  Trucks 


twin  A  L^olumn 

★  ★★★★★ 

PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  was  his  own  best  press  secretary  because 
of  his  early  experience  as  a  reporter  and  because  his  re¬ 
tained  fascination  with  newspapers  and  newspapermen.  Peter 
Lisagor,  C/iicngo  Daily  News  Washington  bureau  writer,  re¬ 
called,  listing  many  incidents  to  illustrate  the  late  President’s 
keen  interest  in  and  kindness  for  newsmen.  When  Mr.  Lisagor 
ruefully  told  him  about  vocally  predicting  a  Kennedy  vii  tory  in 
the  West  Virginia  primary  without  putting  it  in  writing.  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  told  him  not  to  worry  too  much  about  it  and 
comforted  him  by  telling  him  of  his  similar  experience:  “1  went 
to  London  as  a  reporter  for  International  News  Service  in  1945 
and  one  of  my  first  stories  predicted  that  Winston  Churchill 
and  the  Tory  Party  were  going  to  lose  the  election  to  Attlee 
and  Labor.  No  sooner  did  that  story  hit  New  York  than  1  got 
a  rocket  from  Hearst.  practically  charging  me  with  being  out 
of  my  mind.  Well,  in  the  next  several  days,  1  gradually  worked 
it  around  to  where  Churchill  had  rallied  and  now  looke.d  like  an 
easy  winner.  If  1  had  stuck  to  my  original  story,  I’d  have  been 
a  red-hot  prophet.  As  it  was.  1  was  just  another  reporter — 
wrong.” 

Heady  heads:  '^Ktiss  Park  Zoo  Contains  A  IaiI,  But  Not  An 
Oeelot’'^-.SrrncuKe  Herald- American  (by  Janies  Seott)  ;  “.4  (hmmI 
Dinner  Is  Had  by  .All  .As  Reils  Pick  Up  the  V-zech"— Miami  Herald 
(by  Bill  Hallstroni) ;  “Her  Day's  More  Fun  Than  a  Barrel  of 
People”— <,'/iiraK<»’s  American  (about  zoo)  ;  “.Actress  Dentist  Star 
In  Titotby  Lecal  Hattie"— Philadelphia  Daily  JSetcs;  “Cbic  (liick 
l^iiiek  Kicks”— Fori  Wnrth  Press;  “The  Zoo  Isn't  Lion  .About 
F«*line  Fine”— —(Denver)  Rocky  Mountain  ISews;  “Help  Father 
Carve  His  Niche:  Slip  Him  a  Tip,  Tb»*n  Give  Him  the  Bird”— If'oifc- 
ington  Post;  “What  Makes  Her  Tick?  She  (>ulped  Down  Small 
Watch”— .Seallle  Post-Intelligencer;  “Reel  Pro,  84,  .Active;  Fisher¬ 
man  Favors  B.  C.  Waters”‘^l]nion  City  (N.J.)  Hudson  Dispatch 
(by  (iilbert  Gardner)  ;  “.Are  'Fliese  (^mels  On  Lucky  Strike?”— 
Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Union  Star;  “Beacon’s  FehkI  Editor  Ransacked 
of  f>iH>dies”— (Mrs.  Kathleen  Huinphrit's’  car  was  rtibbed)— 
Wichita  (Kas.)  Beacon  (by  James  W'atts). 

— Laments  Art  llyon.  Los  Anf'eles  Times  columnist:  “Travel 
editors  kill  me.  I  was  with  a  band  of  them  the  other  day  in 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.  They  were  flown  in  from  the  East.  Midwest  and 
Canada  by  American  Airlines  to  extoll  to  their  readers  the 
grandeur  of  Arizona.  It’s  sort  of  a  new  ‘See  America  First’ 
movement.  Anyway,  mostly  they  talk  about  other  travel  editors 
— ‘1  ran  into  Harry  in  Cairo  last  week’  ...  ‘I  haven’t  seen  Polly 
since  we  were  in  Auckland  in  March"  .  .  .  ‘Are  you  going  to 
make  that  trip  to  Madrid?’  But,  I  got  even.  Just  to  prove  that 
I.  too,  get  around,  I  told  them  that  I  had  bumped  into  Jerry 
Hulse.  OUR  travel  editor  in  the  Times  cafeteria.”  .  .  .  Max  de 
Schauensee.  Philadelphia  Bulletin  opera  critic,  saved  the  evening 
for  3.0(K)  opera  fans  when  the  star  tenor,  Giuseppe  Di  Stefano, 
suddenly  refused  to  go  on  in  Verdi’s  “The  Masked  Ball”  when 
he  saw  an  ad  in  the  program  proclaiming  Franko  Correlli  “the 
world’s  greatest  tenor.”  The  critic,  backstage  at  the  time,  speak¬ 
ing  in  Italian,  finally  reached  a  compromise  with  the  offended 
tenor  and  programs  for  the  evening  were  withheld  but  the  show 
went  on.  .  .  .  Sports  Editor  Vin  Collie,  Westerly  (R.I.)  Sun, 
six-feet-four  and  225  pounds,  ran  down  and  collared  a  shop¬ 
lifting  suspect.  ...  A  garage  in  that  new  movie,  “It’s  A  Mad, 
Mad,  Mad,  Mad  World”  is  named  “Ray  &  Irwin.” 


★  ★ 


Black  Days! 

Yes,  printer’s  ink  is  fine  I  think 
When  in  our  veins  it  flows. 
But  I  get  pains  whene’er  it  stains 
My  brand-new  Sunday  clothes. 


Bloody  Business 

W’riters  who  have  printer’s  ink 
Running  through  tlieir  veins 
Should  avoid  an  open  wound— 
’Cause  that  black  stuff  stains! 


—Lawrence  A.  Barrett  — 'Al  Goodman, 

Pittsburg  (Kas.)  Headlight  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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HANCOCK 


Gulfport 


MISSISSIPPI  SOUND 


LAKE  PONTCHARTRAIN 


f  lake 
BORGNE 


CHARLES 


ST.  BERNARD 


BRETON  SOUND 


GULF  OF  MEXICO 


MISSISSIPPI  ^ 
DELTA 


GUU=  OF  MEXICO 


1ST  IN  U.S. 
SALT  PRODUCTION 


2ND  IN  U.S. 
PETROLEUM 


WORLD'S  TOP 
GRAIN  PORT 


2ND  PORT  U.S. 

IN  DOLLAR  VOLUME 


New  Orleans  and  its  immediate  surrounding 
area  stands  unequalled  in  abundance  of  na¬ 
tive  raw  materials.  These  materials,  plus  the 
booming  port,  make  this  market  an  attrac¬ 
tion  for  new  and  expanding  industry. 

From  1946  through  1962,  a  whopping 
$1,276,853,668  has  been  invested  in  capital 
expenditures  for  new  and  expanded  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  in  the  New  Orleans  area 
...  a  manufacturing  center  of  the  first 
magnitude. 


\ 
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During  the  month  of  October,  1963, 
manufacturing  employment  in  metropolitan 
New  Orleans  hit  the  50,000  mark,  the  high¬ 
est  level  since  November  1957.  Estimated  an¬ 
nual  payroll  is  over  $230.8  million. 

New  Orleans  is  unique,  exciting,  and 
eager-to-buy  .  .  .  ask  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt  or  ask  us  —  the  newspapers  that 
serve  it. 
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editorial 

^ Accused^  or  Assassin  ’ 

There  is  justifuatioii  for  criticizing  some  newspapers  for  having 
laltelled  Lee  Harvey  Oswalt!  the  "President’s  Assassiti”  before  lie 
hatl  been  indicted,  tried  and  jtroven  guilty.  He  was  the  atcnsed  and 
the  only  suspect  but,  nevertheless,  still  entitled  to  a  fair  trial.  I'lie 
newspapers  were  not  alone  in  this,  httwever,  as  in  the  heat  anti 
excitement  of  that  weekentl  Oswaltl  was  called  flatly  the  "assassin” 
on  the  air  as  well  as  in  print. 

The  New  York  Times  was  accusetl  of  the  error  and  in  its  letters 
column  carried  a  letter  from  its  own  managing  editor  who  wrote:  “The 
New  York  Times  erretl  in  news  reports  published  on  Monday  in 
referring  to  Lee  Harvey  Oswaltl  as  ‘Presitlent  Kennetly’s  .\ssassin.’ 
.\lthough  Oswald  was  atcused  of  the  assassination  and  the  Dallas 
jxtlice  thought  they  hatl  an  air-tight  case  against  him,  he  was  nevei 
tried  anti  convicted.  Untler  the  American  system  of  justice,  he  is 
innocent  until  proven  guilty.  Future  artitles  anti  headlines  will  reflect 
that  fact.” 

The  .Vmerican  Civil  Liberties  Union  noted  that  Oswaltl  hatl  been 
“tried  and  convicted  many  times  over  in  the  newspajjers,  on  the  radio, 
and  over  television  by  the  public  statements  of  the  Dallas  law’  enforce¬ 
ment  officials.” 

,\11  of  which  brings  up  a  knotty  problem. 

The  accused  assassin  was  himself  murdered  and  never  will  be 
brought  to  trial  in  a  court  of  law  and  proven  innocent  or  guilty.  Is 
he  to  be  referred  tt)  as  “the  accused”  from  now  on?  A  Presidential 
Commission  is  studying  the  evitlence.  Will  its  verdict  carry  the  w'eight 
of  a  court  of  law?  If  it  pronounces  a  verdict  of  “guilty”  will  tiewspapers 
then  be  able  to  legally  refer  to  hitn  as  "assassin”  as  if  he  had  lived,  been 
trietl  and  convictetl,  «)r  nntst  the  press  continue  to  say  he  is  otily  the 
“accused”  killer? 

It  would  appear  that  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming  etitangled  in  a 
maze  of  legal  semantics  but  if  the  Warren  Commission  releases  its 
findings  and  all  the  evidence  at  hanil  we  may  find  our  way  out 
somehow. 

Negotiating  a  Failure 

TTow  do  you  negotiate  the  termination  of  an  economic  failure  with 
the  people  who  work  for  the  organization?  That’s  what  some  of 
the  newspajjer  unions  that  had  contraits  with  the  Neio  York  Minor 
want  to  do.  They  say,  and  they  filed  a  complaint  W’ith  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  that  effect,  that  the  owners  and  nianagemetit 
of  the  Mirror  should  have  negotiated  with  them  over  the  final 
closing  of  the  paper  and  the  sale  of  its  assets.  The  regional  NLRB  has 
upheld  the  union’s  complaint  atid  there  will  be  a  hearing  on  the 
charges. 

The  Mirror  was  not  one  of  the  fottr  papers  struck  by  the  unions 
last  Winter  but  it  did  close  down  volutitarily,  as  other  metnbers  of  the 
Publishers  .Association  of  New  York  City  did. 

During  the  four-month  shutdown,  probably  the  costliest  in  news¬ 
paper  history,  there  were  rumors  and  rejiorts  that  at  least  two  of  the 
pa|>ers  might  not  reopen  their  doors.  It  was  no  secret  that  the  Mirror 
was  one  of  those  whose  financial  losses  over  the  years  had  been  large. 
The  terms  of  the  new  agreement  were  the  last  straw. 

If  there  had  been  periods  when  the  Mirror  had  tiot  met  the  payroll 
or  cotitractual  working  conditiotis,  there  would  be  cause  for  legal 
actioti  by  former  employes.  But,  it  seems  to  us,  to  contend  that  the 
right  of  an  owner  or  management  of  any  business,  which  has  been 
suffering  sizable  financial  losses,  to  terminate  those  losses  and  that  it 
should  be  a  subject  of  negotiation  with  anyone  who  doesn’t  have  a 
financial  interest  in  the  property,  is  carrying  our  concept  of  the 
relationship  of  capital  and  labor  a  little  too  far. 
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letters 


I  HE  ‘BOOMER’ 


Old  Cax  y  Jones,  the  famed  railroad  en- 
I  infer,  would  he  tempted  to  break  his 
rn,lv  lantern  <»ver  your  copy  chief’s  head, 
(he  were  alive  and  had  read  your  recent 
Inst  of  the  Hoomer  Newspapermen”  fea- 
iire.  (Nov.  0),  accrediting  the  origin  of 
he  term  ‘‘hoomer”  to  the  Australian  kan- 


Boomer".  says  some  Association  of 
tmericaii  Railroads’  facts  that  I  have  on 
and.  is  an  old-time  railroad  term.  It  origi- 
uted  hack  in  the  days  when  the  roads 
jJ  “vagabond”  engineers,  firemen,  and 
tinductors. 

These  vagabonds  usually  served  their 
lb  apprenticeship  on  one  of  the  Eastern 
ailroads.  like  the  Pennsylvania  or  the 
\fw  York  Central.  Later,  when  they 
gained  suHicient  experience,  the  boomers 
ould  take  Horace  Greeley’s  cue  to  go 
West  and  find  their  fortunes  with  one  of 
Jie  Western  railroads. 

Often  the  boomers  would  head  West 
Mch  .August  for  the  annual  wheat  harvest 
shipment  boom;  and  then  return  to  their 
jobs  with  an  Eastern  railroad  each  winter. 
Consequently,  the  vagabond  railroad  per¬ 
sonnel  were  tagged  “boomers.” 

Boomer  newspapermen  may  have  origi¬ 
nated  through  their  association  with  boom¬ 
er  railroad  telegraphers.  The  roads  had 
agabond  “ticker-clickers”  too. 

Kiciiard  Dadowski 

Boston.  Mass. 


GETTYSBURG  TEXT 


Was  I  fooled  when  I  bought,  some  22 
years  ago,  a  90th  anniversary  special  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  a  collection  of  historic  New 
Yotk  Times  front  pages,  or  did  your  arti¬ 
cle  (Nov.  16)  err  in  saying  that  the  Times 
made  no  mention  of  President  Lincoln’s 
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CROOK,  Newsday,  Garden  City,  Long  Island 


dedicatory  remarks  at  Gettysburg  other 
than  reporting  that  he  had  spoken  some 
appropriate  remarks. 

Alounted  on  my  wall  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  front  page  of  “The  New-York 
Times,”  Vol.  XIII,  No.  3794,  Friday,  No¬ 
vember  20,  1863,  in  which  the  Gettysburg 
ceremonies  are  covered  in  an  article  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  better  part  of  columns  two  or 
three.  In  it,  one  sentence  reads,  “Mr, 
Everett  then  commenced  the  delivery  of 
his  oration,  which  was  listened  to  with 
marked  attention  throughout.”  A  brack¬ 
eted  note  says  the  full  text  will  be  found 
on  the  second  page.  A  few  paragraphs 
later,  a  sentence  reads,  “The  President 
then  delivered  the  following  dedicatory 
speech,”  and  the  complete  Gettysburg 
.Address  follows,  “F()urscore,”  incidentally, 
was  spelled  as  one  word. 

Jf.rrold  a.  Lamb 

Louisville,  Ky. 


NOT  ‘HAMS’ 


I  would  assume  that  one  of  your  staff 
writers  prepared  the  headline  (Nov.  23) 
“Radio  ‘Hams’  Gather  Election  Returns”. 

While  the  service  performed  by  the 
Citizens  and  Radio  Club  in  Bryan,  Texas, 
undoubtedly  had  its  civic  merits,  those 
who  participate  in  citizens  band  radio  com¬ 
munications  are  not  necessarily  “hams”, 
or  more  correctly,  amateur  radio  opera¬ 
tors.  Each  is  a  separate  and  distinct  class 
of  radio  service  as  defined  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  each 
has  its  peculiar  characteristics  and  pur¬ 
poses. 

As  an  amateur  radio  operator  (and  a 
technical  writer  who  is  tiring  of  the  press 
references  to  CB  operators  as  “hams”). 
I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  most  ama¬ 
teurs  prefer  not  to  be  termed  citizens  band 
operators,  simply  and,  purely  because  this 
tends  to  place  them  on  the  low  rungs  of 
the  electronic  ladder  of  technical  qualifica¬ 
tion.  Hams  must  pass  government  exami¬ 
nations  to  prove  their  technical  and  legal 
qualifications  before  issuance  of  a  license 
to  operate  their  equipment.  Any  citizen 
may  acquire  a  CB  license  merely  by  com¬ 
pleting  an  FCC  form  and  sending  it  in, 
like  a  box-top. 

•Arthitr  W.  Rogerson 

Bennington.  Vt. 
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ONE  TO  SAVE 

Your  staff,  like  your  colleagues  every¬ 
where.  did  an  excellent  job  (Nov.  30)  on 
the  historic  tragedy.  Congratulations  on 
an  excellent  wrapup  job  of  telling  how 
they  did  it. 

Fred  J.  Cl  rran 

Madison,  Wis. 

*  «■  * 

1  was  impressed  with  your  coverage  of 
the  news  media  coverage  of  the  death 
of  President  Kennedy.  1  desire  an  addi¬ 
tional  copy  (Nov.  30)  to  save. 

Robert  Welling 

Morgantown.  W.  Va. 

*  *  * 

You  had  an  especially  good  issue  (Nov. 
30).  I  found  it  most  illuminating  in  many, 
many  ways. 

Harold  Brayman 

W’ilmington.  Del. 

*  *  * 

IN  A  bl.u:k  ribbon 

The  Ohio  State  Lantern  was  not  the 
only  college  newspaper  to  get  out  an 
extra  on  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  ( E&P,  Nov.  30) .  The  American 
University’s  semi-weekly  Eagle  came  out 
with  one  too — this  despite  the  fact  that 
the  paper’s  commercial  printer  had  called 
it  quits  just  the  day  liefore  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  killed. 

\  printer  was  found  who  had  her 
equipment  set  up  in  her  living  room,  and 
with  the  lady's  cookies  as  their  only 
sustenance  throughout  the  long  night,  the 
Eagle  fledgling  newsmen  came  up  with 
an  extra  in  time  for  morning  distribu¬ 
tion  to  campus  dormitories,  downtown 
newsstands,  and  the  W'hite  House  where 
Pierre  Salinger  was  given  several  copies 
tied  together  with  a  black  ribbon. 

Robert  Lewis 

News  Bureau  Director, 

The  .American  University, 

W'ashington.  D.C. 

*  *  * 

NOSTALGIA 

New  York  Mirror  folks  have  been  writ¬ 
ing  by  the  dozens  all  with  delightfully  nos¬ 
talgic  and  do-you-remember  recollections. 

I  am  glad  you  liked  the  story.  (Nov.  9). 

Down  here  in  the  swamps  it  was  a  real 
morale  builder. 

Dorothy  Daniel 

Associate  Editor. 

Quitman  (Ga.)  Free  Press. 
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Newspaper  Leaders  Salute 
Chiefs  of  Airline  Business 


Ad  Bureau  Affair  Is  Prelude 


To  Unveiling  Research  Report 


Bv  Kohert  U.  Brown 


Washington 
The  newspaper  business  sa- 
itpti  the  airline  industry  at  a 
inner  here  Wednesday  night 
Dec.  11)  at  the  Statler  Hotel. 
Forty-six  executives  of  U.  S. 

Canadian  newspapers  en- 
ertained  42  executives  of  the 
ration’s  airlines  and  aircraft 
Manufacturers.  The  dinner  was 
ponsoied  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 
ertising,  American  Newspaper 
publishers  Association. 

In  addition  to  expressing 
wnks  to  the  airlines,  which 
tie  among  the  newspapers’  l)est 
juivertising  customers,  comple- 
ion  of  a  new  “major  consumer 
esearch  .study”  of  the  airlines 
|ras  announced.  However,  the 
etails  were  not  disclosed  at  this 
me. 

Jack  Tarver,  chairman  of  the 
loard  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
ting  and  president  of  the  At- 
Mta  Journal  and  Constitution, 
fho  presided  at  the  informal 
inner,  told  the  guests  their  in- 
iustry  is  important  to  news- 
*pers  for  two  reasons:  1.  It  is 
lewsworthy,  and  2.  It  is  “one  of 
ur  very  best  advertising  cus- 
omers.” 

“Nearly  three  out  of  every 
lour  advertising  dollars  you  in- 
pst  to  maintain  and  expand 
lour  business  you  place  in  our 
pedia,”  he  said.  “We  appreciate 
^t,  and  the  main  purpose  of 
pis  meeting  is  to  express  our 
Appreciation  to  you.” 


Share  in  Growth 


He  pointed  out  that  the  daily 

tewspapers  and  the  airlines 
lare  something  in  common — 
A  record  of  dynamic  growth  in 
Ihe  past  and  the  promise  of  even 
peater  achievement  ahead.” 

“In  the  past,”  he  said,  “the 
pwspaper  has  played  a  part  in 
our  growth  as  you  have  in 
urs.  We  know  we  can  continue 
pis  mutually  satisfactory  rela- 
*onship.'’ 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr., 
resident  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 
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vertising,  announced  that  l)e- 
cause  the  airlines  industry  is  so 
important  to  newspapers  the 
bureau  has  made  a  major  con¬ 
sumer  research  study  of  the 
business  covering  its  current 
market,  consumer  habits  and 
attitudes,  and  of  the  potential 
market. 

“We  will  not  give  you  tonight 
any  of  our  detailed  findings  or 
conclusions  about  your  market¬ 
ing  problems,”  he  said,  “but 
special  reports  are  now  being 
prepared  and  will,  in  the  next 
few  weeks,  be  taken  to  the 
advertising  and  marketing  de¬ 
partments,  and  the  advertising 
agencies,  of  every  airline  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  room. 


“We  believe  that  your  mar¬ 
keting  executives  will  discuss 
this  newspaper  research  study, 
analysis  and  findings  with  you, 
because  it  is  comparable  in 
scope  and  in  quality  with  the 
very  fine  research  that  has  been 
done  by  or  for  your  industry. 

“We  hope  our  study  will  be  of 
.some  help  to  your  companies, 
and  also  our  recommendations 
as  to  some  advertising  themes.” 


Sound  Judgment’ 


Mr.  Lipscomb  also  compli¬ 
mented  the  airline  executives 
for  their  “sound  judgment”  in 
selecting  newspapers  to  carry 
the  major  share  of  their  adver¬ 
tising.  “The  characteristics  and 
readership  of  our  medium  fit 
perfectly  with  your  marketing 
complex  and  the  profile  of  your 
best  prospective  customers,”  he 
said. 


The  head  of  the  ad  bureau 
said  there  is  one  other  important 
way  the  airlines  have  affected 
and  helped  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  “Because  of  modern  air 
travel  you  have  made  the  world 
so  small  that  you  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  realization  of  the  one 
world  concept,”  he  told  the  air¬ 
line  leaders. 


On  the  guest  list  from  the  air¬ 
line  industry  were  the  following: 


James  VV.  .Austin,  president,  North¬ 
east  Airlines. 

John  R.  .Mien,  Washington  vice- 
liresident,  Douglas  .Aircraft  Co, 

Curtis  Itarkes,  executive  vicepresiileiit. 
United  -Air  Lines. 

Clarence  .M.  Ilelinn.  i>resident.  lx)s 
Angeles  Airways. 

Nicholas  Hez,  president.  West  1,'oast 
Airlines. 

G.  G.  Hrooder,  vicepresident.  Western 
Air  I.ines. 

Hal  N.  Carr,  president.  North  Central 
.Airlines. 

Frederick  Davis,  vicepresident,  .Air 
Transitort  .-Association. 

T.  H.  Davis,  president.  Piedmont 
Aviation. 

l.ewis  W.  Dymond,  president.  Fron¬ 
tier  Airlines. 

William  F.  Gwimi,  i)resident.  Uniteil 
.Aircraft  Corp. 

Lloyd  W.  Hartmen,  president.  Lake 
Central  .Airlines. 

G.  Roliert  Henry,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Itonanza  .Air  Lines. 

(iwin  Hicks,  vicechairman.  Lake  Cen¬ 
tral  Airlines. 

H.  .M.  Horner,  chairman.  United  .Air¬ 
craft  (a>rp. 

John  Moving,  vicepresident,  .Air  Trans- 
jiort  Association. 

Frank  W.  Hulse,  president.  Southern 
Airways. 

Laurence  S.  Kuter,  vicepresident.  Pan 
American  World  Airways. 

Janies  W.  I.andry,  .Air  Transport 
.Association. 

Albert  V.  Leslie,  vicepresident,  Doug¬ 
las  Aircraft  Co. 

Craig  r.ewis.  Air  Transport  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Malcolm  A.  MacIntyre,  president. 
Eastern  .Air  Lines. 

Joseph  C.  Mackey,  president,  Mackey 
Airlines. 

R.  E.  McKaughan,  presiilent,  Trans- 
Texas  Airways. 

R.  E.  McKaughan  Jr.,  executive  vice- 
president,  Trans-Texas  .Airways. 

David  L.  Miller,  vicepresident,  .Alle¬ 
gheny  Airline.s. 

Harry  H.  Mitchell,  treasurer,  Doug¬ 
las  Aircraft  Co. 

Roliert  J.  Murjihy,  vicepresident,  the 
Itoeing  Co. 

Donald  W.  Nyrop,  president.  North¬ 
west  Airlines. 

Roliert  E.  Peach,  president,  Mohawk 
Airlines. 

Robert  W.  Prescott,  president.  Fly¬ 
ing  Tiger  Line. 

William  T.  Seawell,  Air  Transport 
Association. 

Leo  Seybold,  Air  Trans|iort  .Associ¬ 
ation. 

Robert  F.  Six.  presiilent.  Continen¬ 
tal  Airlines. 

Jack  M.  Slichter,  .Air  Transport  .Asso¬ 
ciation. 

C.  R.  Smith,  president,  .American  .Air¬ 
lines. 

Charles  S.  South,  vicepresident,  Bran- 
iff  International  Airways. 

G.  L.  Tabor,  vicepresident,  Ozark  Air 
Lines. 

Charles  C.  Tillinghast  Jr.,  president, 
Trans  World  Airlines. 
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Stuart  G.  Tipton,  iiresident.  Air  Trans- 
IKirt  .Association. 

Warner  Lewis,  jiresident,  Hawaiian 
.Airlines. 

C.  E.  Woolman,  jiresident.  Delta  Air 
Lines. 

The  IIomU 

In  the  newspaper  group  were 
the  following  publishers,  adver¬ 
tising  directors,  general  man¬ 
agers  : 

Richard  IL  Aniberg,  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat. 

I. ester  R.  Barnhill,  .Miami  Herald. 

Frank  Batten,  Norfolk  I'irginian-Filot 

and  Ledger-Star. 

Worth  Bingham,  Louisfilic  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times. 

Norman  D.  Black  Jr.,  Fargo  Forum. 

Walter  J.  Blackburn,  London  (Ont.) 
Free  Press. 

Crosby  N.  Boyd,  U'ashington  .Itar. 

David  R.  P.radley,  St.  Joseph  News- 
Press  and  Gasette. 

Roliert  U.  Brown.  F.&P 

I’hil  Buchheit,  Spartanburg  Herald 
and  Journal. 

Kenneth  K.  Burke,  Hartford  Times. 

Wallace  (iarroll,  li'inston-Salem  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel. 

.Amon  G.  Carter  Jr.,  Fort  IPorth  Star- 
Telegram. 

Frederick  Chait,  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

James  F.  Chamliers  Jr.,  Dallas  Times 
Herald. 

Otis  Chandler,  Los  .Jngeles  Times. 

Peter  B'.  Clark,  Detroit  News. 

James  S.  Copley,  The  Copley  Press. 

Douglas  D.  Comette.  Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal. 

James  H.  Coney  Jr.,  Tampa  Tribune, 

•Mark  Ferree,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  Westchester 
County  Publishers. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  Denver  Post. 

Richard  L.  Jones  Jr.,  Tulsa  Tribune 
and  World. 

Charles  B.  Lord,  Indianapolis  News¬ 
papers. 

J.  Warren  McClure,  Burlington  Free 
Press. 

Ray  F.  Mack,  Washington  Daily  News. 

Irwin  .Maier,  .Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Sentinel. 

G.  O.  Markuson,  Hearst  Nrtvspapers. 

Robert  C.  Millar,  Florida  Publishing 
Co. 

E'rank  G.  Morrison,  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Robert  D.  NeLson,  I-os  Angeles  Times. 

lohn  R.  Reitemeyer,  Hartford  Courant. 

Bernard  H.  Ridder  Jr.,  5t.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press. 

James  H.  Righter,  Buffalo  Evening 
.^ews. 

EMwin  F.  Russell,  Newhouse  News¬ 
papers. 

William  F.  Schmick  Jr.,  Baltimore 
Sun. 

Howard  C.  Story  Jr.,  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Representatives 

G.  Gordon  Strong,  Brush-.Moore  News¬ 
papers. 

John  W.  Sweeterman.  Washington 
Post. 

Jack  Tarver,  Atlanta  Newspapers. 

John  1.  Taylor,  Boston  Globe. 

Roliert  L.  Taylor,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

Walter  N.  Thayer,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Thomas  V.  H.  Vail,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

John  C.  .A.  Watkins,  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Bulletin. 

From  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing: 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  John  P.  Kauf¬ 
man,  Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  and  lohn  Holzap- 
I-el. 
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■President  Jotinson  has  his  first  news  conference  with  a  few  reporters  at  a  Saturday  morning  coffee  break.  It  reminded  veteran  Washington  reportin 

of  their  meetings  with  FDR.  (See  next  page). 


1962 — President  Kennedy  meets  the  press  en  masse,  with  television  cameras  present,  in  bright  auditorium. 
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1958 — President  Eisenhower  faced  the  press,  with  his  secretary,  Janies  1953 — With  the  growth  of  numbers  in  the  press  corps,  President  Truman 

C.  Hagerty,  at  his  side,  in  the  Treaty  Room  of  the  old  State  Department  had  to  move  the  news  conferences  from  his  office  to  a  larger  one  in 

building.  He  permitted  direct  quotation  and  television,  subject  to  the  White  House,  then  to  the  Treaty  Room  across  the  street.  He  is 

editing.  pictured  at  his  last  one  in  January,  1953. 

Johnson  Turns  Back  the  Calendar  30  Years  with  Reporters 

Bv  Pat  IVlunrot*  articulate  predecessor,  the  late  has  increased  10  to  20-fold  in  dent  Kennedy  in  his  early  days 

^  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  30  years.  and  then  dropped. 

_  ,  ^  .  Going:  just  on  past  form,  many  Let’s  review  the  President’s  2)  He  set  up  a  luncheon  date 

1  e  avori  e  gruessing:  pame  ,^g^gnien  would  gruess  that  Mr.  method  of  handling:  his  relations  with  two  old  friends  from  the 
among:  newsmen  ®re  is.  w  a  Johnson  will  try  to  continue  a  with  the  press  in  the  first  few  Haltim^yre  Sun,  Gerald  Griffin 
tana  0  re  a  icms  'P  wi  resi-  low-pitched  relationship  he  has  weeks  of  his  White  House  and  Phil  Potter,  then  hustled 
dent  ydon  B.  J^ohnson  work  tenure:  them  off  to  Capitol  Hill  in  his 

out  wi  repor  ers.  years  in  the  Senate  and  as  Vice  1)  He  went  to  the  home  of  limousine  to  attend  a  luncheon 

All  ag:ree  that  the  rules  by  President.  The  trouble  is  that  columnist  Walter  Lippmann  for  with  the  Texas  Concessional 
which  he  will  play  will  differ  to  the  number  of  newsmen  who  now  a  chat.  This  was  a  followup  of  Delcg:ation. 
a  g:reat  extent  from  those  of  his  want  to  hang  on  his  every  word  a  technique  employed  by  Presi-  (Continued  on  page  86) 


1933 — Easy  intimacy  markad  the  reporters'  sessions  with  President  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt.  They  would  gather  around  his  desk,  exchange  wise¬ 
cracks,  probe  for  news  and  frequently  receive  trial  balloons  on  FDR's 
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programs.  President  Johnson,  just  30  years  later,  appears  to  be  emu¬ 
lating  his  political  mentor  in  the  informality  of  press  relations.  But  his 
style  is  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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Assassination  Story 
Raises  Legal  Snares 


News  media  and  Dallas  offi¬ 
cials  are  beinp  castigated  for 
“gross  departures  from  consti¬ 
tutional  standards”  in  coverage 
of  the  assassination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  and  the  publicity 
given  to  the  Jack  Ruby  case. 

Lawyers  specifically  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  marked  difference 
between  editorials  on  the  crime 
Lee  Har\'ey  Oswald  was  alleged 
to  have  committed  and  front 
page  headlines.  It  occasioned  an 
unusual  circumstance  in  the 
New  York  Timett  on  Nov.  27, 
when  Turner  Catledge,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  w’rote  a  letter  to  the 
editor  that  was  published,  ad¬ 
mitting  the  pai)er  had  erred  in 
news  reports. 

‘Until  Proved  Guilty’ 

Mr.  Catledge’s  letter,  headed 
“Until  Proved  Guilty,”  ran  be¬ 
neath  one  from  Aaron  Katz,  a 
reader,  captioned  “Term  ‘As¬ 
sassin’  Protested.” 

Mr.  Katz  noted  “an  admirable 
editorial”  in  the  Times  of  Nov. 
25  condemning  the  Dallas  police 
for  “mishandling  the  0.swald 
affair  which  culminated  in  Os¬ 
wald’s  assassination.” 

“You  attacked  their  pretrial 
‘findings’  of  guilt,  noted  the 
prisoner’s  continued  denials  of 
such  guilt,  and  calmly  discussed 
the  heinous  crime,  which,  you 
wrote  ‘Oswald  was  alleged  to 
have  committed,’  ”  Mr.  Katz 
wrote. 

“Unfortunately,  your  editorial 
was  outflanked  by  your  front¬ 
page  headline  which  accepted  as 
fact  the  Dallas  officials’  allega¬ 
tions,  screaming  across  the  en¬ 
tire  page,  ‘President’s  Assassin 
Shot  to  Death.’  At  least  10  times 
as  many  viewers  see  your  head¬ 
lines,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
lesson  of  your  editorial  will  be 
reflected  in  your  future  head¬ 
lines.” 

Gvil  Liberties 


the  Times  if  meml)ers  of  Os¬ 
wald’s  family  should  claim  they 
were  libelled. 

John  de  J.  Pemberton  Jr.,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Civil  Liberties  Union,  is¬ 
sued  a  3,500-word  analysis  of 
the  civil  liberties  aspects  of  the 
Oswald  case.  It  supported  the 
Warren  Commission  appointed 
by  President  Johnson  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  assassination.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  ACLU  said,  the  “pub¬ 
lic  interest  would  be  served”  if 
the  commission  were  to  make 
“a  thorough  examination  of  the 
treatment  accorded  Oswald,  in¬ 
cluding  his  right  to  counsel,  the 
nature  of  the  interrogation,  his 
physical  security  while  under 
arrest,  and  the  effect  of  pretrial 
publicity  on  Oswald’s  right  to  a 
fair  trial.” 

Conceding  that  the  right  of 
a  free  press  competes  with  the 
right  of  an  accu.sed  to  a  fair 
trial  and  there  is  no  easy  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  “vexing  problem,” 
the  analysis  continued: 

“If  anything  useful  can 
emerge  from  the  tragedy  of  the 
assassination,  we  hope  that  it 
would  impress  every  local  com¬ 
munity  —  including  its  news 
me<lia,  police  and  prosecutors  — 
with  the  importance  of  self- 
restraint  where  publicity  in 
criminal  matters  is  concerned. 
The  primary  concern  must  be 
focused  on  the  rights  of  the  ac¬ 
cused.  .  .  .  Even  when  a  crime 
of  such  enormity  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  assassination  occurs,  law 
enforcement  officials  must  exer¬ 
cise  self-restraint.  The  news 
media  must  themselves  accept 
their  share  of  the  responsibility 
to  assure  fair  trial  by  curbing 
their  pressure  on  police  and 
prosecuting  officials  to  publicize 
the  case.” 

‘Tried  and  Cunvirled’ 


UNUSUAL — ^This  was  how  the 
weekly  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Sun- 
coast  News  presented  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  President  Kennedy  in 
its  issue  of  Nov.  28. 

fairly  trier!  on  the  monstrous 
charge  against  him.  It  is  an 
ironic  note  that,  if  Oswald  had 
lived  to  stand  trial  and  were 
convicted,  the  courts  would  very 
likely  have  reversed  the  convic¬ 
tion  because  of  the  prejudicial 
pretrial  publicity.  Thus,  the 
spectacular  publicity  in  which 
the  officials  took  part  would 
likely  have  defeated  them  in  the 
end.” 

Protest  Kuby  Publicity 


urged  the  trial  judge  to  bar 
newspaper  cameramen  while  the 
court  is  in  session.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Texas  State 
Bar. 

In  Texas,  as  in  Colorado, 
judges  in  the  state  couits  have 
the  authority  to  decide  if  cam¬ 
eras  are  to  be  allowed  luring 
a  trial. 

The  FBI  report  on  the  case, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Warren 
Commission  this  week,  was  said 
to  contain  a  matter-of-fact  ref¬ 
erence  to  Ruby’s  shooting  of  Os¬ 
wald.  Although  the  act  was  wit¬ 
nessed  by  television  viewers,  the 
question  of  his  innocence  or 
guilt  was  left  for  a  jury.  Ruby’s 
lawyer  has  indicated  he  will 
])lead  temporary  insanity. 

How'ever,  it  was  reported,  the 
FBI  stated  its  investigation  left 
no  doubt  of  Osw’ald  being  the 
President’s  assassin.  If  the  com¬ 
mission  headed  by  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  comes  to  the  same 
conclusion,  .some  editors  asked: 
Will  the  news  media,  in  fairness, 
continued  to  call  him  the  “al¬ 
leged”  or  “accused”  killer? 

• 

KennedyChildren 
Pictured  in  Park; 
Reporter's  Tip 


The  statement  declared  that 
from  the  moment  of  his  arrest 


In  connection  with  publicity 
that  has  been  given  to  the  case 
of  Jack  Ruby,  accused  of  kill¬ 
ing  Oswald,  the  committee  on 
grievances  of  the  Texas  Bar, 
issued  a  statement  Dec.  5, 
signed  by  Chairman  Wayne  G. 
Woodruff.  It  read  in  part: 

“The  committee  has  discussed 
with  Mr.  Tom  Howard  (Ruby’s 
attorney)  and  other  attorneys 
the  matter  of  press,  television 
and  radio  releases  and  inter¬ 
views  concerning  pending  litiga¬ 
tion  in  the  light  of  the  Canon 
of  Ethics  of  the  State  Bar  of 
Texas.” 

The  canon  reads  as  follows: 
“Newspaper  discussion  of  pend¬ 
ing  litigation.  A  member  should 
not  publicize  pending  or  antici¬ 
pated  litigation  by  newspaper 
interviews  or  otherwise.  If  the 
extreme  circumstances  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  case  justify  a  statement 
to  the  public,  it  should  not  be 
made  anonymously  and  should 
not  go  beyond  quotation  from 
records  and  papers  on  file  of 
the  court.” 

Object  to  Cameras 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and 
the  National  Association  of  De¬ 
fense  Lawyers  called  for  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  television  cameras 
and  radio  microphones  from  the 
court  w’here  Ruby  is  tried. 

The  Defense  Law'yers  also 


Washington 

Byron  H.  (Beano)  Rollins, 
Associated  Press  photographer, 
made  an  exclusive  series  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  children  of  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  at 
play  in  a  Washington  park 
Dec.  7. 

The  tip  that  Caroline,  6,  and 
John  Jr.,  3,  were  at  play  in  the 
park  was  phoned  to  the  AP 
Washington  office  by  news 
staffer  Frances  Lewine. 

Miss  Lewine  said  she  was 
driving  by  the  park  and  couldn’t 
believe  her  eyes  when  she  recog¬ 
nized  the  children,  accompanied 
by  a  nurse  and  a  Secret  Service 
man. 

Why  He’s  ‘Beans’ 

Rollins,  taken  off  his  regular 
assignment,  hurried  to  the  park 
and  snapped  the  pictures  that 
received  a  wide  play.  He  has 
been  with  the  AP  since  1941 
and  served  as  a  war  photogra¬ 
pher  during  World  War  11. 

Rollins,  50,  earned  the  nick¬ 
name  “Beano”  in  the  late  1930’s 
when  the  then  secretary  of 
agriculture,  Henry  Wallace, 
tossed  a  real  Australian  boome¬ 
rang  before  a  group  of  news¬ 
men  and  photographers  in  a 
Washington  park.  Rollins  caught 
the  boomerang  on  the  head.  The 
result  w’as  a  deep  gash  and  an 
indelible  nickname. 


Mr.  Catledge  wrote:  until  his  murder  two  days  later, 

“The  New  York  Times  erred  Oswald  was  “tried  and  convicted 
in  news  reports  published  on  many  times  over  in  the  newspa- 
Monday  in  referring  to  Lee  pers,  on  the  radio,  and  over  tele- 
Harvey  Oswald  as  ‘President  vision  by  the  public  statements 
Kennedy’s  Assassin.’  Although  of  the  Dallas  law  enforcement 
Oswald  was  accused  of  the  as-  officials.  .  .  . 
sassination  and  the  Dallas  police  “We  g^rant  that  the  pressure 

thought  they  had  an  air-tight  ^he  police  was  extraordinary 
case  against  him,  he  was  never  demands  of  the  press 

tned  and  convicted.  Under  the  enormous.  This  indeed  was  the 
^erican  system  of  justice,  he  crime  of  the  century  and  the 
m  mnocent  until  proven  guilty,  public’s  interest  was  intense. 
Future  articles  and  headlines  guj  precisely  because  of  these 
will  reflect  that  fact.  circumstances,  it  was  the  re- 

Some  lawyers  said  Mr.  Cat-  sponsibility  of  the  Dallas  offi- 
ledge’s  letter  would  be  taken  cials  to  resist  this  pressure  to 
into  consideration  in  favor  of  assure  that  Oswald  would  be 
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UPI-Heritage  Book 
Orders  Top  500,000 


Atlvaiioe  sale  of  the  United  of  Congress,  editorial  comment 
Press  Iiiternational-Ameriean  from  newspapers  around  the 
HeritaKe  hook  on  the  assassina-  world,  quotations  from  Presi- 
tion  of  President  Kennedy  indi-  dent  Kennedy’s  major  speeches, 
cated  this  week  that  the  first  statements  from  world  leaders, 
printing  will  exceed  650,000  a  list  of  foreign  dignitaries  who 
eopies.  attended  the  funeral,  the  order 

Orders  for  more  than  a  half  of  march  in  the  cortege,  and 
million  cojiies  have  been  received  the  graveside  prayers  spoken 
from  ■’•(•0  newspapers  and  250  by  Cardinal  Cushing  of  Boston, 
radio  and  television  .stations.  The  text  and  pictures  were 

The  lKK>k  is  titled  “Four  Days  taken  from  UPI  services.  Among 
—The  Historical  Record  of  the  the  UPI  writers  represented  are 
Death  of  President  Kennedy.”  Merriman  Smith,  White  House 
Publication  is  scheduled  for  the  correspondent  for  22  years  who 
fir.st  week  of  January.  (E&P,  witnes.sed  the  assassination; 
Dec.  7).  Joseph  L.  .Myler,  who  wrote 

Newspapers  and  broadcast  many  of  the  funeial  dispatches 
stations  subscribing  to  the  UPI  from  Washington;  Robert  An- 
news  .services  w’ill  handle  initial  drews,  author  of  a  dispatch  on 
distribution  under  their  own  John  F.  Kennedy  Jr.,  the  presi- 
imprints  at  a  recommended  price  dent’s  3-year-old  son ;  and  H.  D. 
of  $2  per  copy.  Quigg,  who  wrote  a  report  on 

The  ,\cwark  Ncwit  has  asked  the  effect  of  the  tragedy  on  the 
for  40,000  coi)ies,  the  Pittsburgh  people  of  Dallas. 

Press  for  50,000  and  the  Chicago  Plans  for  the  lx)ok  were  first 
Haily  \rws  and  Sun-Times  for  discussed  Nov.  27  at  a  meeting 
50,000.  of  UPI  executives.  A  series  of 

A  lK)okstore  edition  with  a  meetings  l)etween  Mims  Thoma- 
dust  jacket  will  lie  available  son,  president  of  UPI,  and 
Feb.  7  at  $2.95.  This  edition  wdll  James  Parton,  publisher  of 
be  published  by  Simon  &  American  Heritage,  resulted  in 
Schuster.  an  agreement  on  Dec.  2  for  the 

144  I  ages,  131  Inlures  Earl  J.  Johnson,  UPI  editor 

The  lK)ok  contains  144  pages,  and  vicepresident,  and  Harold 
There  are  116  black  and  white  Blumenfeld,  executive  editor  of 
and  15  four-color  pictures.  UPI  Newspictures  assembled 
Photos  of  the  assassination  are  and  reviewed  the  UPI  material 
in  color.  — about  750,000  words  and  3,000 

The  first  128  pages  comprise  pictures.  Joseph  J.  Thorndike 
a  day-by-day  account  of  the  Jr.,  editorial  director,  and  Rich- 
events  in  Dallas  and  Washing-  ard  M.  Ketchum,  associate  edi- 
ton  through  the  four-day  period,  tor,  represented  American  Heri- 
A  16-page  appendix,  titled  tage. 


A  BOOK  IN  THE  MAKING — Huqh  Mulligan,  Tom  Henshaw,  Saul  Pett 
and  Sid  Moody  begin  the  task  of  assembling  material  for  the  AP  book, 
"The  Torch  Is  Passed." 


‘The  Torch  Is  Passed 
AP’s  100-Page  Book 


Californians  Have 
Guide  for  Growth 


In  such  an  evaluation,  the  Such  proftress  requires  knowl- 
questions  should  be:  “What  do  edge  of  where  one  is  wing, 
we  mean,  what  do  we  stand  for,  remembrance  of  what  one  ig 
and  what  are  we  building,”  he  doing,  and  “staying  close  to 
declared.  home,”  he  submitted. 


By  CampbeU  Watson 

San  Francisco 

Newspapers  are  meeting  prob¬ 
lems  of  growth  and  can  antici¬ 
pate  a  bright  future,  panelists 
assured  the  California  Press 
Association’s  92nd  annual  meet¬ 
ing  here  this  week. 

Guidelines  on  meeting  the 
growth  in  costs  and  problems  as 
well  as  population  were  included 
in  case  histories  reporting  on 
every  circulation-sized  news¬ 
paper. 

Some  growth  area  publishers 
lielieve  they  are  working  pri¬ 
marily  for  their  grandchildren, 
according  to  the  panel  moder¬ 
ated  by  Paul  Leake,  Woodland 
Democrat. 

But  Joseph  B.  Bidder,  San 
Jotte  Mercury-Newfi,  views  pros¬ 
pects  for  California  newspapers 
as  verj'  bright  for  next  year  as 
well  as  in  the  years  to  come. 

Kidder's  Basics 

Tlie  basics  are  constructive 
improvement  in  the  editorial 
product,  reduced  production 
costs  and  modernized  sales 
methods,  he  said. 

All  Bidder  Newspapers  have 
the  same  basic  publisher  philos¬ 
ophy  and  all  must  stay  healthy 
economically,  Mr.  Bidder  said. 

Each  Bidder  Newspaper  is 
tailored  into  its  own  market, 
and  in  his  11 years  at  San 
Jose  changes  in  business,  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  programs 
have  been  required  to  meet  San 
Francisco  competition  as  well  as 
the  challenge  of  the  local  com¬ 
munity. 

Santa  Clara  County  continues 
to  gain  population  at  the  rate 
of  1,000  a  week.  Yet  “when  I 
am  in  the  East,  many  people 
ask  if  San  Jose  isn’t  in  Costa 
Bica,”  he  remarked. 

News  Moves 

On  the  news  side,  the  San 
Jose  morning  and  evening 
papers  added  a  food  section  five 
years  ago  which  has  boosted 
reader  acceptance  and  attracted 
advertisers.  This  now  runs  to  24 
pages  every  Wednesday. 

Complete  financial  tables  were 
added,  at  a  $100,000  cost.  A 
second  editorial  page  was  pro¬ 
vided.  A  page  of  pictures  was 
included  in  the  news  package  at 
a  $75,000  cost. 

The  addition  of  new  stores 
required  more  news  on  fashions 
and  clubs.  This  Thursday  sec¬ 
tion  runs  from  eight  to  16  pages. 

With  suburban  growth,  the 
M-N  launched  North  County, 


West  Valley  and  Westgate  edi¬ 
tions  with  zoned  advertising. 
These  provide  more  than  2,000,- 
000  lines  annually  at  about  40 
percent  the  average  rate. 

Ad  Activities 

An  aggressive,  modern  adver¬ 
tising  department  has  been  of 
prime  concern  as  a  healthy 
linage  gain  annually  is  needed 
to  meet  rising  costs,  Mr.  Bidder 
stressed. 

A  marketing  department,  now 
grown  to  six  persons,  has  pro¬ 
vided  successful  research  as  well 
as  sales  proposals.  Presenta¬ 
tions  are  credited  with  a  450 
percent  gain  in  air  lines  adver¬ 
tising  alone.  There  also  are  12 
persons  in  the  copy  service 
section. 

Circulation  of  the  combined 
morning  and  evening  dailies  has 
grown  from  90,000  in  1955  to 
around  150,000  today  and  that 
on  Sunday  from  78,000  to  142,- 
000,  Mr.  Bidder  said. 

The  total  retail  sales  in  the 
area  has  nearly  doubled.  Linage 
has  gone  from  16  to  29  million 
lines  for  an  80  percent  gain.  A 
20  percent  boost  in  rates  has 
enabled  the  M-N  to  pace  the 
retail  sales  growth. 

Problem  Area 

National  advertising  has  been 
a  bad  performer.  It  gained  only 
22  percent  since  1955  and  Mr. 
Bidder  sees  a  dismal  prospect  of 
improvement  next  year.  This 
puts  it  up  to  classified  and  re¬ 
tail  display,  he  declared. 

Opportunity  found  in  a  trans¬ 
fer  from  a  tri-weekly  filetl  at 
Newport  Beach  to  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  was  described 
by  Ben  Betldick,  now  publisher, 
\'ortli  H(dlywood  Valley  Thneit. 

He  is  now  at  “the  point  of 
impulse”  and  that  makes  a 
newspaper  different,  Mr.  Bed- 
dick  said.  The  Valley  Times’ 
goal  is  to  reach  the  heartline  of 
the  Valley,  an  area  in  popula¬ 
tion  (Kiual  to  that  of  the  tenth 
ranking  U.S.  city. 

This  Los  Angeles  County  sec¬ 
tor  has  interest  and  vitality. 
Newport  is  a  pleasure  area 
rather  than  a  community,  in  his 
view. 

The  Valley  Times  believes  in 
the  valley  and  believes  it  can 
generate  faith  in  that  area,  Mr. 
Beddick  said. 

He  urged  publishers  to  evalu¬ 
ate  their  own  communities  and 
to  ask  if  they  would  be  missed 
if  they  were  not  there. 


Suburbia  Today 

Suburban  newspapers  in  the 
West  have  used  the  sandbags  of 
increased  revenue  and  better 
operating  procedures  to  plug 
dikes  periled  by  increasing  costs, 
Carroll  W.  Parcher,  Glendale 
New.<t-Pre!t8,  reported. 

The  Copley  executive  used 
Scripps  League  research  figures, 
special  studies  and  comparisons 
of  circulation  from  Editor  & 
PiTBUSHER  to  support  his  views. 

Total  advertising  for  October 
carried  by  20  newspapers  of 
25,000  or  more  circulation 
showed  all  had  linage  gains  from 
a  year  ago,  he  reported. 

The  showings  of  48  other 
papers  in  Western  states  showed 
a  majority  had  gains.  The  count 
ranged  down  to  the  under  8,000- 
circulation  bracket,  where  12 
were  up  and  five  down. 

Ad  figures  seem  to  indicate 
the  “large  medium  sized”  dailies 
are  doing  somewhat  better  than 
the  .smallest  in  increasing  ad 
volume,  he  reported. 

Keveiiue  Figures 

Four  Southern  California 
papers  show  revenue  gains  of 
5,  12,  11,  and  3  percent.  Ex¬ 
penses  for  these  four  were  re¬ 
spectively  up  4,  14,  6  and  7 
percent  for  the  first  10  months 
of  the  year.  Income,  in  the  same 
order,  was  up  11,  down  2,  up  .50 
and  down  22%,  he  added. 

Aggressive  management  has 
been  as  important  as  growth  in 
suburbia.  Increased  circulation 
and  ad  revenue  do  not  follow’ 
population  shifts  automatically, 
Mr.  Parcher  noted. 

He  said  seven  dailies  which 
showed  general  display  gains 
this  year  had  an  average  gen¬ 
eral  linage  loss  of  15  percent. 

Newspaper  group  movements 
offering  discount  packages  and 
extensive  merchandising,  sup¬ 
plemental  shopper  coverage  and 
other  methods  are  being  used  to 
restore  general  advertising  vol¬ 
ume,  he  reported. 

Kuoni  loo  .Small 

The  small  newspaper  has  a 
big  place  in  this  picture,  ob¬ 
serve  C.  A.  Burley,  publisher, 
Menlo  Park  Recorder,  a  weekly. 

For  the  past  12  years  the 
trend  lines  show  the  big  papers 
getting  smaller,  the  middle-size 
papers  getting  bigger,  and  the 
little  newspapers  getting  bigger, 
too,  he  declared. 

Living  in  the  shadow  of  the 
mets  and  the  suburban  dailies 
is  pretty  good  and  it  will  get 
bigger  and  better,  Mr.  Burley 
said. 


home,”  he  submitted. 

‘Boomer’  Era  .Seen  Ait;uin 

A  return  to  the  era  w’hen  the 
boomer  with  a  shirttail  full  of 
type  launched  newspai)ors  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  developing,  .iccord- 
ing  to  Stanley  Wakefield.  Oak¬ 
dale  (Calif.)  Leader. 

A  contract  with  an  offset 
printer  enables  a  newcomer  to 
establish  competition  with  $10,- 
000  to  $20,000,  he  explained. 

This  situation  should  Ik*  noted 
by  w'eekly  publishers,  he  sub¬ 
mitted  in  a  discussion  of  danger 
spots  in  this  field  by  a  California 
Press  Association  panel. 

His  remarks  stirred  a  floor 
discussion  of  the  Livermore 
(Calif.)  Independent,  a  Sunday 
paper,  new’ly  launched  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  Livermore  Her¬ 
ald,  long-established  tri-weekly. 
Bobert  Penland,  Herald  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  his  paper  is  now 
carrying  more  advertising  than 
ever  before. 


Older  Joins 
Hall  of  Fame 

San  Francisco 

Fremont  Older,  San  Francisco 
i*ditor  from  1895  to  1935,  was 
named  to  the  California  News- 
liaper  Hall  of  Fame  at  annual 
sessions  here  of  the  California 
Press  Association. 

The  crusading  editor  who  dis¬ 
credited  a  San  Francisco  mayor, 
sent  a  political  boss  to  prison, 
and  is  credited  with  winning  the 
jiarole  of  Tom  Mooney,  won  the 
decision  of  a  judging  committee 
headed  by  James  A.  Guthrie, 
San  Bernardino  Sun-Tele yram. 

He  w’as  selected  over  a  field 
that  included  E.  W.  Scripps, 
founder  of  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers.  Mr.  Scripps  long 
lived  in  California,  once  owned 
six  newspapers  in  the  state  and 
some  day  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  w’ill  have  to  resolve  a 
dispute  over  his  status,  Mr. 
Guthrie  said  in  announcing  the 
selection. 

“I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  Nobel  Prize  winner,” 
said  Mrs.  Cora  Baggerly  Older 
in  accepting  the  scroll  honoring 
the  former  editor  of  the  Son 
Francisco  Call,  San  Francisco 
Bidletin  and  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin. 

Tom  Eastham,  editor.  News 
Call  Bulletin;  Bene  Cazenave, 
managing  editor,  and  Marshall 
Maslin,  for  16  years  editorial 
writer  for  Mr.  Older,  joined  in 
the  acceptance. 
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Competition  Is  Ended 
In  Sarasota,  Florida 


Sarasota,  Fla. 

This  city  of  about  40,000  popu¬ 
lation  dropped  off  the  list  of 
communities  with  competing 
newspapers  as  of  Dec.  7. 

Nearby  Bradenton,  20,000 
population,  also  reverted  to  be¬ 
ing  a  one-newspaper  city  after 
a  little  more  than  a  year  in  the 
two-ownership  class. 

The  last  issues  of  the  evening 
Sarasota  Sews,  founded  in  1954, 
and  of  the  morning  Mantee 
Cmnty  Call,  founded  in  1962, 
were  published  Saturday. 

“Severe  economic  losses”  were 
mentioned  by  Murray  C.  Hotch¬ 
kiss,  president  of  the  publishing 
corporation,  who  added  a  note 
that  the  two  strong  Lindsay 
newspapers  had  been  “fair  ri¬ 
vals”  and  the  competition  had 
been  free  of  personal  animosity. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss,  who  has  news¬ 
paper  interests  in  Pennsylvania, 
purchased  the  News  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kent  S.  McKinley  in 
May,  1962,  and  established  the 
Bradenton  Call  (later  renamed 
the  Manatee  County  Call).  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Hotchkiss  was  assistant 
publisher  of  both  i)apers. 

Father  and  son  visited  the 
Florida  i)roperties  every  fort¬ 
night  or  so,  otherwise  leaving 
them  in  the  hands  of  local  ex¬ 
ecutives.  R.  Dom  Di Valerio  was 
general  manager. 

landsay  Buys  Assets 

The  News’  and  the  Call’s  real 
estate  (land  and  buildings),  cir¬ 
culation  lists  and  names  were 
sold  to  Lindsay  Newspapers  Inc. 
and  an  agreement  was  made  for 
the  transfer  of  some  syndicated 
features  to  the  Herald-Tribune 
and  the  Journal,  Mr.  Hotchkiss 
said. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss  said  he  couldn’t 
disclose  any  information  about 
the  disposal  of  the  equipment. 
He  said  he  had  invested  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  improving  the 
property  in  the  short  time  he 
owned  it.  The  last  circulation  of 
the  News,  he  said,  was  above 
9,000  and  that  of  the  Call  was 
more  than  5,000. 

One  in  Bradenton 

Bradenton  has  the  evening- 
Sunday  Herald,  established  since 
1922  and  owned  by  W.  E.  Page. 
The  latest  circulation  figure  was 
in  excess  of  14,000. 

The  Herald-Tribune  is  over 
20,787  morning  and  24,514  Sun¬ 
day.  The  Journal  has  7,406  eve¬ 
ning  circulation.  These  are  ABC 
figures  for  Sept.  30,  1963. 

The  Dec.  8  edition  of  the  Her¬ 


ald-Tribune  contained  a  state¬ 
ment  by  David  B.  Lindsay  Jr. 
which  described  the  vigorous 
competition  among  all  media  in 
the  area.  He  cited  the  demise 
of  separate  newspaper  owner¬ 
ships  in  Jacksonville,  Tampa 
and  St.  Petersburg  in  recent 
years. 

‘Pattern  Was  Obvious' 

“The  pattern,”  Mr.  Lindsay 
noted,  “was  regrettably  obvi¬ 
ous.” 

Mr.  Hotchkiss  informed  him 
Nov.  30,  Mr.  Lindsay  stated, 
that  he  had  decided  to  close  the 
News  and  the  Call  the  next 
weekend.  Certain  assets  of  the 
Call  had  been  offered  to  other 
publishers  in  the  area,  Mr. 
Hotchkiss  told  him. 

Last  summer,  according  to  the 
Lindsay  .statement,  Mr.  Hotch¬ 
kiss  had  inquired  as  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Lindsay  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  purchasing  the  News  as 
a  complete  newspaper  entity. 

“We  did  not  desire  to  make 
the  purchase,”  Mr.  Lindsay  said. 
“Negotiations  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  our  two  firms  be¬ 
gan  after  the  Messrs.  Hotchkiss 
arrived  in  Sarasota  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  Dec.  4,  and  were  in  prog¬ 
ress  when,  shortly  after  4  p.m. 
on  Friday,  Dec.  6,  we  learned 
that  an  announcement  had  been 
made  to  the  employes  of  the 
News  and  the  Call  that  the  last 
editions  would  be  published  the 
following  day. 

Others  Declined 

“Negotiations  continued  into 
the  evening  hours,  and  just  a 
few  minutes  before  midnight  a 
contract  was  signed  under  which 
Lindsay  Newspapers  Inc.  pur¬ 
chased  the  name,  circulation 
lists,  and  real  estate  of  the  News 
and  the  Call,  Mr.  Hotchkiss’ 
offer  of  the  Call’s  circulation 
having  been  declined  by  the 
other  parties  with  whom  he  had 
been  dealing. 

“Our  rivalry  had  been  intense 
but  without  personal  animosity, 
and  negotiations  for  such  avail¬ 
able  assets  as  we  felt  we  could 
use  were  conducted  in  the  same 
spirit.” 

In  June,  1962,  shortly  after 
Mr.  Hotchkiss  bought  the  Sara¬ 
sota  News  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McKinley,  a  federal  judge 
granted  dismissal  of  an  anti¬ 
trust  action  which  they  had 
brought  against  the  Lindsay 
Newspapers  in  1958.  A  counter¬ 
suit  was  withdrawn. 
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Stock  N  wkli^ 
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CotMtry  Style  Cwdy 
Two  pou^  buiiiiay  box 
ONLY  .1.18 


SWEET  TEETH — are  being  tempted 
by  1,000-line  Barricini  Candy  news¬ 
paper  ads  appearing  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  pre-Christmas  promo¬ 
tion  was  prepared  by  Mogul,  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Saylor  agency. 


New  England  Editors 
Elcict  C.  E.  Gallagher 

Newton,  Mass. 

Charles  E.  Gallagher,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  of  the  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Daily  Evening  Item, 
was  electetl  president  of  the 
New  England  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  at  a  meeting  of 
the  lx)ard  of  governors  here 
Dec.  2. 

Other  officers  elected  are: 
Russell  G.  D’Oench  Jr.,  Middle- 
town  (Conn.)  Press,  vdeepresi- 
dent;  John  S.  Hooper,  Brattle- 
boro  (Vt.)  Reformer,  secretary; 
and  William  A.  Crouse,  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.  1.)  Call,  treasurer. 

• 

In  Dryfoos  Chair 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

Gene  M.  Lyons,  director  of 
Dartmouth  College’s  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  Center  and  its  Great  Issues 
Course  since  1961,  has  been 
named  as  first  Orvil  E.  Dryfoos 
professor  of  public  affairs  at  the 
college.  The  special  faculty 
chair  was  endowed  by  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York 
to  honor  the  late  president  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

• 

Regional  Ads  Set 

General  Mills  has  three  new 
products  in  its  line  of  refriger¬ 
ated  foods  —  Betty  Crocker 
sugar  cookies,  fudge  frosting 
and  white  frosting  —  which  will 
be  introduced  regionally. 

Print  advertising  will  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  newspapers.  The 
agency  is  Knox-Reeves. 


Washington 
Guild  Gains 
$22  at  Star 

Washington 

The  Evening  Star  and  the 
Washington  Newspaper  Guild 
have  signed  a  two-year  agree¬ 
ment.  It  replaces  one  which  had 
expired  at  midnight,  Dec.  7. 

Two-year  agreements  between 
the  Guild  and  both  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  the  Daily  News 
expire  next  Nov.  30. 

These  are  some  details  of  the 
new  Star  agreement: 

1)  Fully-experienced  report¬ 
ers,  photographers,  artists  and 
display  advertising  salesmen 
are  to  receive  a  total  of  $22  in 
weekly  pay  increases  in  four 
steps.  Top  “minimum”  wages 
for  senior  people  in  all  cate¬ 
gories  but  artists  were  previ¬ 
ously  $158  a  week.  Commercial 
artists  got  $150.25. 

2)  The  contract  also  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  expanded  health  in¬ 
surance.  Starting  next  May  1, 
the  health  plan  will  include 
“major  medical”  coverage,  with 
a  $10,000  yearly  maximum,  a 
$60  deductible  clause  and  80 
percent  coverage  for  medical  ex¬ 
penses  above  $50.  The  company 
will  contribute  $6.50  per  month 
toward  the  estimated  $20  costs 
of  the  insurance  plan  for  family 
coverage  and  will  increase  its 
contribution  to  $7  starting  May 
1,  1965. 

3)  Less  experienced  employes 
and  those  already  over  the  top 
minimum  salary  received  a  $12 
a  week  raise,  also  spread  in  in¬ 
crements  over  the  life  of  the 
contract. 

4)  Office  boys,  librarians, 
clerks  and  fully-experienced 
commercial  employes  got  a  $15 
raise  over  the  two-year  period. 

5)  The  Star  also  agreed  to 
retrain,  wherever  possible,  em¬ 
ployes  who  lose  their  jobs  as  a 
result  of  automation. 

6)  Wages  of  some  employes 
will  be  increased  more  than  the 
general  raise  through  reclassi¬ 
fication  of  their  duties. 

The  new  contract  was  drawn 
with  the  help  of  Federal  media¬ 
tors  in  the  early  hours  of  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  a  few  hours  after 
the  old  one  had  expired,  and  was 
approved  later  that  morning  by 
voice  vote  of  Guild  members. 
There  was  no  audible  dissent  to 
the  new  contract. 

• 

Morris  with  Perry 

Philip  R.  Morris  has  joined 
the  sales  staff  of  John  H.  Perry 
Associates,  national  media  rep¬ 
resentatives. 
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FCC  Gropes  for  Way 
To  Curb  Ads  on  Air 

Washington  urped  the  commission  to  impose 


The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  business  groped  toward  a 
“meeting  of  the  minds”  this 
week  on  the  question  of  regula¬ 
tion  of  radio  and  television  com¬ 
mercials. 

The  issue  was  discussed  at  a 
hearing  on  the  commission’s 
proposal  to  set  time  limits  on 
broadcast  advertisements. 
Forty-five  witnesses  appeared. 

While  the  sessions  did  not  re¬ 
sult  in  an  agreement,  commis¬ 
sioners  and  some  industrj'  rep¬ 
resentatives  found  room  for  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  area.  FCC  Chair¬ 
man  E.  William  Henry  was 
careful  to  emphasize  that  the 
commission  had  not  yet  decided 
on  a  specific  course  of  action, 
and  that  it  invited  proposals 
from  the  industry’. 

Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
Company  and  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  oflfei  ed  a  com¬ 
promise  that  departed  from  the 
established  “hands  off”  attitude 
of  most  broadcasters. 

The  FCC  plan  was  to  adopt 
the  commercial  time  limits  set 
forth  in  the  codes  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers  as  commission  regulations. 
However,  the  FCC  is  not  whole¬ 
heartedly  committed  to  this 
course  of  action. 

Chairman  Henrj',  who  has 
carried  on  the  drive  against  ex¬ 
cessive  commercialization,  indi¬ 
cated  he  was  more  interested  in 
clarification  of  FCC  policy  than 
in  imposing  tighter  rules.  He 
asked  for  “some  reasonable  way 
the  commission  can  promulgate 
criteria  about  what  is  too  much 
commercialism.” 

James  A.  McKenna,  an  at¬ 
torney  for  ABC,  suggested  that 
the  commission  should  add  a 
question  to  the  application  ask¬ 
ing  whether  the  station  con¬ 
formed  to  the  NAB  codes.  If  it 
did  not,  the  station  would  then 
be  required  to  submit  a  state¬ 
ment  explaining  the  rea.sons 
why  it  felt  it  could  not  comply 
with  the  codes. 

Commissioner  Lee  C.  Loev- 
inger  suggested  that  the  FCC 
consider  setting  up  a  i)ercentage 
of  commercial  time  in  relation 
to  total  air  time. 

Representatives  of  National 
Broadcasting  Company  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System  op¬ 
posed  any  regulation  of  com¬ 
mercial  time.  They  said  that 
it  would  work  a  financial  hard¬ 
ship  on  small  stations  and  per¬ 
haps  drive  them  off  the  air. 
Members  of  citizens  groups 


regulations.  Steven  Finz,  of 
The  League  Against  Obnoxious 
TV  Commercials,  said  his  group 
favored  the  “magazine  concept” 
of  advertising.  He  defined  this 
as  permitting  commercials  at 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
progi-ams,  but  not  allow’ing  com¬ 
mercials  to  interrupt  programs. 
Mrs.  Clara  Logan,  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Better  Radio  and  TV 
of  Los  Angeles,  said  her  group 
had  run  a  spot  check  on  com¬ 
mercials  in  the  area,  and  had 
found  that  one  14-minute  new’s 
program  had  included  14  spot 
announcements. 

While  the  hearing  was  under 
way,  a  house  committee  voted 
in  favor  of  a  bill  that  would 
deny  the  commission  authority 
to  regulate  advertising. 

• 

N.  Y.  Court  Reduces 
Punitive  Judfsmeiit 

Terming  a  $200,000  aw’ard  for 
punitive  damages  “grossly  ex¬ 
cessive,”  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court  on 
Dec.  10  unanimously  ordered  a 
new  trial  of  a  libel  action  unless 
the  plaintiff  agrees  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  to  $50,000. 

Paul  J.  Kern,  an  attorney, 
claimed  he  w’as  libeled  by  the 
\rw  York  News  in  an  article 
published  in  February,  1957. 

“The  verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
in  the  sum  of  $1,000  compensa¬ 
tory  damage  shows  that  the  jury 
did  not  conclude  that  he  was 
seriously  injured  by  the  libel,” 
the  court  .said.  “That  fact  is 
significant  in  considering  the 
award  for  punitive  damages.” 

The  court  held  it  w'as  not  a 
case  where  the  defendant  “de- 
lil>erately  and  maliciously  set 
out  to  destroy  a  person  profes¬ 
sionally  and  otherwise.” 

• 

72  Parses  for  Store 

Chicago 

The  Chicufio  Sunday  Tribune 
of  Dec.  8  published  a  72-page 
rotogravure  section  listing 
nearly  1,000  gift  items  offered 
by  Car.son  Pirie  Scott  &  Com¬ 
pany. 

• 

Paper  Sets  Mark 

Oakland,  Calif. 

A  190-page  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping  issue  was  the  largest  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  daily  or  Sunday 
history  of  the  Oakland  Tribune. 
Included  was  a  fi4-page  annual 
gift  guide. 


E.  T.  Rogers,  88, 
Ohio  Publisher,  Dies 


Tiffin,  Ohio 
Edmund  T.  Rodgers,  88,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tiffin  Advertiser- 
Tribune  and  its  general  manager 
for  many  years,  died  Dec.  7.  He 
liegan  his  career  on  the  Daily 
Advertiser  in  1899. 

Active  in  civic  affairs,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  Bowling  Green  State 
University  for  15  years.  A 
dormitorv  bears  his  name. 


Engravers 
To  Fight  for 
Camera  Jobs 


5  Cops  Seek 
$35  Million 
In  Libel  Suit 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

Five  city  jiolicemen  are  ask¬ 
ing  a  total  of  $35  million  in  a 
libel  .suit  against  the  Hearst 
Corporation,  the  Albany  Times- 
rnion  and  two  of  its  executives. 

Gene  Robb,  publisher  of  the 
Times-Union  and  also  of  the 
Knickerbocker  News  in  the 
Capital  Newspapers  Division  of 
Hearst  Corp.,  was  served  with 
the  complaint  this  week.  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  Daniel  Button  also 
was  made  a  co-defendant. 

The  action  filed  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  policemen  is  related  to 
w’hat  has  become  known  as  “The 
Broughton  Case.”  A  few  months 
ago,  several  editors  and  Mr. 
Robb  were  called  before  a  Grand 
Jury  which  was  investigating 
the  arrest  of  Russell  H.  Brough¬ 
ton,  a  New  York  Telephone  Co. 
executiv'e,  and  the  imblicity 
given  to  it  last  April. 

Mr.  Robb  appeared  and  gave 
the  jury  a  complete  account  of 
how  reporters  and  editors  of  his 
newspapers  handled  the  affair. 
The  Grand  Jury  has  remained 
silent  since  then. 

Mr.  Broughton  w’as  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  interfering  with 
a  policeman  when  the  latter  was 
taking  a  Negro  into  custody. 
The  charge  against  Mr.  Brough¬ 
ton  was  dismissed  the  same  day 
in  police  court.  He  agreed  not 
to  sue  the  city. 

Later,  Police  Commissioner 
James  A.  Kirwin  upheld  the 
police  action,  after  conducting  a 
public  hearing. 

Those  suing  the  newspapers 
are  Patrolman  John  Cody,  Rich¬ 
ard  O’Neill  and  William  Schoon- 
maker,  Lt.  George  Houting  and 
Sgt.  Matthew  LaFountain. 

Three  of  the  plaintiffs  were 
not  named  in  the  news  stories. 
The  names  of  the  others  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  case  when  they 
testified  at  the  police  hearing. 


The  courts  will  asked  t 
determine  which  of  two  printing 
trades — the  printers  or  the  er 
gravers — should  man  the  Kenr 
camera  when  it  is  u.'.ed  in  th' 
“cold  type”  operations  in  a  new^| 
paper  plant. 

A  test  case  in  .shaping  u| 
over  the  ruling  by  the  Natioia; 
Labor  Relations  Board  recentk 
which  gave  the  disjuited  wort 
to  members  of  the  Denver  Tj-pc- 
graphical  Union  No.  49  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  coir 
jiosing  room. 

William  J.  Hall,  of  Chicap 
president  of  the  Internation; 
Photoengravers’  Union,  said  th 
decision  will  be  contested  whe; 
the  NLRB  moves  for  enforce 
ment  of  its  order.  The  Denv 
local  has  filed  a  notice  of  nor 
compliance. 

Although  the  contracts  b 
tw'cen  the  Denver  Publishing  Co, 
(Rocky  Mountain  News 
the  two  unions  were  found  to  be 
without  clauses  expressly  cover 
ing  the  Kenro  work,  it  is  the 
engravers’  contention  that  the 
jihotographic  processes  tradi¬ 
tionally  belong  to  them. 

The  camera  has  been  installed 
in  the  composing  room  as  at 
integral  part  of  the  photocoir 
posing  process  which  starts  witr 
Fotosetter  machines.  The  NLRB 
found  that  members  of  boir 
crafts  could  easily  learn  t 
operate  the  Kenro  which  er 
larges  or  reduces  Fotosettf 
positives,  makes  type  reverse; 
screen  Velox  prints  and  negs 
tives  for  offset  plates. 

The  labor  board  agreed  wit: 
the  employer  that  use  of  tb 
Kenro  camera  would  increa? 
the  workload  of  photoengraverij 
and  possibly  could  eliminat 
some  jobs  now  held  by  printer 
Operation  of  the  camera  nci| 
involves  about  two  minutes  of 
printer’s  time  every  two  or  thn?] 
days. 

The  l)oard  declined  to  upse| 
the  employer’s  assignment  of  tb( 
camera  work  to  printers 
achieve  economy  and  efficiency 
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FPA  Left  $46,000 


Franklin  P.  Adams,  conducto 
of  “The  Conning  Tower”  in  tb 
old  New  York  World  and  lat< 
a  panelist  on  “Informatio 
Please”  on  radio  and  televisioi 
left  an  estate  of  $46,392  at  hi 
death  March  23,  1960.  The  i 
ventory  was  filed  this  week.  Hij 
widow,  Mrs.  Esther  Ro 
Adams,  is  sole  h)eneficiary 
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This  Week’s  Regionals 
Bringing  New  Money 


New  money  is  flowing  into 
newspapei-s  through  the  region¬ 
al  advertising  program  insti¬ 
tuted  last  May  by  This  Week, 
the  syndicated  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment,  according  to  studies  teing 
shown  publishers  of  distributing 
newspapers. 

In  the  Western  region,  for  in¬ 
stance,  consisting  of  six  news¬ 
papers  with  aggregate  circula¬ 
tion  of  2,332,029,  of  36  new 
accounts  now  using  the  Sunday 
magazine  regionally,  only  three 
placed  ads  in  the  newspapers  in 
1962.  They  were  Clairol,  Vim 
and  Ayds.  The  new  accounts 
placed  or  have  on  reservation  67 
pages  in  This  Week. 

Twenty  accounts  brought  32 
pages  into  the  Southern  area  of 
10  newspapers  with  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  2,050,368.  Only  two 
had  formerly  bought  space  in 
the  newspapers. 

Already  three  newspapers 
that  had  previously  filed  con¬ 
tract  termination  notices,  ef¬ 
fective  July  1,  1964,  fearing  di¬ 
version  of  advertising  they  were 
already  receiving,  have  with¬ 
drawn  them  according  to  Ben 
G.  Wright,  This  Week  presi¬ 
dent,  assuring  distribution 
through  1964. 

These  newspapers  are:  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
the  Birmingham  News,  and  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

Mr.  IV'right,  when  the  with¬ 
drawal  letters  were  originally 
received,  had  termed  them  “pre¬ 
cautionary  measures”  taken  by 
the  papers  which  wished  to 
weigh  the  impact  of  the  regional 
ad  plan  on  their  own  national 
advertising.  He  was  convinced 
a  majority  could  be  won  back. 

Orders  on  the  Books 

“In  the  past  six  months,”  Mr. 
Wright  said,  “our  member 
newspapers  have  watched  with 
keen  interest  the  growth  of  our 
regional  advertising  revenue. 
The  remarkable  success  of  this 
program  is  indicated  by  the 
present  total  orders  on  the 
books,  amounting  to  nearly 
$3,000,000, 

“We  are  continuing  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  bring  about  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  other  termina¬ 
tion  orders  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Denver  Post,  and 
Omalui  World  Herald. 

Meanwhile,  and  up  to  July  1, 
This  Week’s  circulation  is  at 
an  all  time  high.  The  print 
order  is  currently  15,360,000. 

The  latest  ABC  figures  are 


not  all  in,  and  This  Week  is 
quoting  14,583,595  to  adver¬ 
tisers  as  an  all-time  high  circu¬ 
lation.  To  lK)ost  this  circulation 
even  higher  in  1964,  the  Sunday 
magazine  is  providing  special 
promotional  material  on  its  new 
plan  of  offering  a  series  of  dif¬ 
ferent  magazines  but  all  under 
the  same  This  Week  mast-head. 
This  new  editorial  concept  de¬ 
vised  by  William  I.  Nichols, 
editor  and  publisher,  .starts 
April  12  with  a  general  maga¬ 
zine  content,  moving  on  to  rec¬ 
reation,  April  19;  Family  living, 
April  26;  and  fiction.  May  3. 

F(M>d,  Homes,  Drugs 

Of  63  advertisers  making  use 
of  the  new  regional  set-up,  11 
are  in  the  food  classification,  13 
in  homes  and  building;  nine  in 
drugs  and  toiletries;  six  in  ap¬ 
parel;  five  in  business  and  fi¬ 
nancial;  eight  general;  and  one 
transportation. 

Among  regional  users  of  This 
Week  that  are  believed  not  to 
have  used  newspapers  in  the 
regions  during  last  year  are 
Proctor  and  Gamble,  Libby, 
Lever  Brothers,  Warner  Lam¬ 
bert,  Colgate,  Armour,  and  Mac- 
shore  Classics. 

It  was  P&G’s  swing  from 
newspapers  to  tv  in  1952  that 
hit  This  Week  heavily.  This 
one  advertised,  .starting  with  a 
$35,000  promotion  of  Ivory 
soap  in  1935,  grew  to  a  $2,026,- 
000  advertiser  in  This  Week  in 
1948. 

Now  the  swing- back  to  This 
Week  and  newspapers  is  at  the 
cost  of  magazines,  the  supple¬ 
ment’s  studies  show.  Some  40 
magazines  now  offer  regional 
circulations  to  advertisers.  Five 
are  getting  more  than  60% 
of  all  the  advertising.  In 
This  Week’s  west  central  region, 
for  instance,  advertisers  pur¬ 
chased  $8,780,700  worth  of 
regional  advertising  in  1962  of 
which  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Look,  the  Farm  Journal,  Life 
and  Readers  Digest  got  $5,600,- 
685,  or  64%.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  four  of  the 
same  magazines  have  received 
$3,018,636  in  regional  ads,  with 
TV  Guide  replacing  Reader’s 
Digest  among  the  so-called  “big 
5,”  or  63%  of  the  total. 

In  the  southern  area  the  “top 
five”  magazines  got  $9,297,706, 
in  regional  ad  money  in  1962, 
and  $4,650,272  during  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year.  This 
Week’s  southern  area  combines 
PIB’s  southeast  and  southwest 
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regions.  In  1962  the  top  five  in 
this  section  were  Life,  SEP, 
I.K)ok,  Reader’s  Digest  and  TV 
Guide.  Progressive  Farmer  re¬ 
placed  TV  Guide  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year. 


ALL  SMILES  —  are  Walgreen's 
Houston  district  manager,  James 
M.  Huddleston,  and  the  Houston 
Chronicle's  advertising  director, 
Harold  M.  Mossberger,  as  they 
preview  Walgreen's  24-page  color 
section. 


Dynachrome  Film 
Adds  40  Markets 

Dynacolor  Corp.,  makers  of 
Dynachrome  color  reversal  film, 
plan  to  expand  their  1964  adver¬ 
tising  schedule  into  40  more 
market  areas. 

75%  NeHspaptTH 

Since  the  film’s  test  market 
inception  in  1962,  this  company 
has  placed  75%  of  its  adver¬ 
tising  in  over  20  major  market 
newspapers.  The  company  said, 
“newspaper  advertising  is  play¬ 
ing  a  major  role  in  winning 
widespread  consumer  acceptance 
and  major  emphasis  upon  news¬ 
papers  will  continue  in  1964.” 
While  major  emphasis  will  con¬ 
tinue  upon  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  the  company  did  remark 
that,  “media  will  also  utilize 
regional  coverage  in  national 
magazines  and  spot  radio.” 

Major  theme  of  the  campaign, 
developed  by  Geer,  DuBois  &  Co., 
advertising  agency  in  New  York, 
will  emphasize  the  low  cost  fea¬ 
ture  with  the  headline,  “Dyna¬ 
chrome  Beats  the  High  Cost  of 
Color  Film”  by  including  proc¬ 
essing  by  its  manufacturer  in 
the  price  of  the  film. 

The  Dynacolor  Corp.  located 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  was  formed 
in  1948  by  a  team  of  research 
scientists  and  chemical  engi¬ 
neers.  It  was  recently  acquired 
by  the  3M  Co. 


WalgreenHas 
24-Page  Ad 
In  9  Cities 

Walgreen  Drug  Stores  began 
their  Christmas  campaign  with 
what  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
number  of  consecutive  pages  of 
four-color  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  ever  purchased  by  a  single 
advertiser. 

The  24-page,  standard  size. 
Gift  Guide  section  will  appear 
in  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Cincinnati  Post  and 
Times-Star,  Houston  Chronicle, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
Orlando  Sentinel-Star,  San  An¬ 
tonio  Light,  Galesburg  (Ill.) 
Register-  Mail,  Wilmington 
(N.  C.)  Star-News,  and  New 
Albany  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

“We  believe  this  spectacular 
Gift  Guide  will  be  the  spring¬ 
board  for  record  sales  this 
Christmas,”  said  C.  R.  Wal¬ 
green  Jr.  “The  sections  have 
proved  so  effective  in  the  past 
that  this  year  we  decided  to  go 
full  color  on  every  page  and  to 
insert  the  section  in  newspapers 
in  eight  more  markets. 

The  Gift  Guide,  featuring  airy 
layouts  with  merchandise  dis¬ 
played  in  color  on  special  32- 
pound  Great  Northern  news¬ 
print,  was  printed  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  by  Greater  Buffalo  Press, 
Inc. 

J.  Walter  Koessler,  president 
of  Greater  Buffalo  Press,  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  printing  problems 
involved,  said:  “It  required  a 
printing  press  of  24  double¬ 
width  printing  couples  to  print 
this  section,  "rhis,  in  terms  of 
black  presses,  is  a  12-unit  press, 
the  entire  product  of  which  is 
brought  into  one  folder.  Such  a 
product  would  be  96  pages,  book 
form,  or  192  pages,  collect.  No 
newspaper  section  of  this  size 
has  ever  been  delivered  out  of 
one  newspaper  folder.  The  larg¬ 
est  I  know  of  is  120  pages,  col¬ 
lect.  This  job  consumed  more 
than  a  tank  car  of  colored  ink.” 

Experiments  with  the  color- 
heavy  Christmas  section  began 
in  1960,  when  Edward  P.  Leslie, 
vicepresident  of  Walgreen  Drug 
Stores,  decided  to  use  a  stand¬ 
ard-size  section  in  the  tabloid 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  The  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News  installed 
special  machinery  to  cope  with 
the  mechanical  problems,  and 
Walgreen’s  was  the  first  to  or¬ 
der  a  section  of  this  type. 
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How  Retail  Staff  Sold 
‘Invitation  to  Industry’ 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Advertising  Manager,  New  York  Post 


With  many  communities  seek¬ 
ing  new  industry,  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic  &  Gazette 
cently  came  up  with  an  “Invi¬ 
tation  to  Industry”  rotogravure 
section. 

W.  B.  Wright,  sales  devel¬ 
opment  manager  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  retail  department,  out¬ 
lined  the  steps  leading  to  the 
successful  development  of  this 
feature: 

(1)  This  section  was  sold  by 
the  regular  retail  staff. 

(2)  A  letter  to  each  prospect 
was  sent  out  by  the  Republic 
and  Gazette  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  Charles  E.  Hoover,  out¬ 
lining  the  “Reason  Why”  of  the 
section. 

(3)  This  was  followed  up  with 
sales  meeting  announcements  by 
Retail  Advertising  Manager  Lou 
Reynolds.  He  announced  to  his 
staff  that  there  would  be  bonus 
payments  made  for  both  color 
and  space  .  .  .  ranging  from  $50. 
down  to  $10. 

(4)  Pre-publication  news 
stories  were  used  within  the  Re¬ 
public  and  Gazette  to  invite  ad¬ 
vertisers  as  well  as  to  alert 
readers  to  mail  their  copies,  or 
extra  copies,  to  interested  peo¬ 
ple  living  outside  the  state. 
Various  state  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  ordered  extra  copies  for 
use  as  promotion  pieces  in  an¬ 
swer  to  out-of-state  inquiries. 

(5)  A  pre-publication  pro¬ 
motion  ad  was  placed  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  telling  of 
the  section. 

(6)  As  to  “success  in  terms  of 
linage,”  the  section  consisted  of 
72  pages,  with  36  pages  of  ad¬ 
vertising  .  .  .  and  lots  of  color. 

A  TIME  FOR  SELUNG 

When  the  Watchmakers  of 
Switzerland  teamed  up  with  the 
sale  makers  at  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  lots  of  good 
and  profitable  things  began  to 
happen — not  the  least  of  which 
was  a  colorful  roto  section  of 
36  pages  published  Nov.  10. 

It  started  with  a  contact  be¬ 
tween  Robert  Hennessey,  retail 
ad  manager  of  the  Press,  and 
Ed  Jaeckle  of  the  Watchmakers 
of  Switzerland,  (Suite  1105,  730 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City). 
The  watchmakers  sent  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  Detroit  for  a 
breakfast  meeting  with  40  local 
jewelers. 


many  inquiries  from  both  the 
trade  and  consumers.  After  the 
ad  appeared  we  began  getting 
calls  at  8:45  a.m.  the  following 
morning  and  we’re  still  getting 
calls  and  re-orders.  The  ad  was 
timely,  the  photography  was  un¬ 
usual  and  provocative  and  the 
copy  caught  the  reader’s  in- 


Retail  View 
For  Early  ’64 
Is  Optimistic 


At  this  meeting  the  program 
was  outlined.  It  included  the 
presentation  by  the  Watch¬ 
makers  of  Switzerland  of  a 
giant  Swiss  Flower  Clock  to  the 
people  of  Detroit  in  a  ceremony 
presided  over  by  Mayor  Jerome 
P.  Cavanaugh.  The  clock,  meas¬ 
uring  20  feet  in  diameter,  is  a 
replica  of  the  famous  flower 
clock  in  Geneva.  The  front  cover 
of  the  special  section  featured 
a  photograph  in  full  color  of  the 
Geneva  clock. 

In  addition,  the  announcement 
w’as  made  of  a  Mexican  Va¬ 
cation  for  two  with  many  other 
prizes  sponsored  by  the  Swiss 
Watchmakers.  Entry  blanks 
were  to  be  picked  up  at  Detroit 
area  jewelers. 

Utilizing  cooperative  money 
available  from  various  wratch 
manufacturers  more  than  100 
retail  ads  appeared  in  the  sec¬ 
tion.  (No  discount  prices  were 
permitted).  In  addition,  there 
were  national  ads  from  Bulova, 
Benrus,  The  Watchmakers  of 
Switzerland  and  Omega. 

EXCITED  RE.4DER  INTEREST 

Does  full  color  advertising 
pay  off?  In  a  note  to  this  de¬ 
partment,  commenting  on  a  No¬ 
vember  ad  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  Duncan  G. 
Steck  of  Chemstrand  Company 
says: 

“The  ad  vcas  photographed  by 
Chemstrand’s  agency,  Doyle 
Dane  Bembach,  and  shows  a 
grirl  wrapped  in  a  deep  pile  coat, 
wearing  a  pile  hat,  standing  in 
a  snowstorm.  Copy  headline 
reads  ‘How  to  get  a  taxi  in  a 
snowstorm.’  ” 

According  to  Nat  Salzman,  of 
La  Sport  (manufacturer  of  the 
coat),  what  was  imusual  about 
the  ad  was  that  the  coat  was 
basically  a  simple  coat  with  no 
unusual  flair  or  style,  but  the 
ad  made  it  seem  glamourous  and 
exceptional.  The  main  selling 
point,  however,  according  to  Mr. 
Salzman,  was  the  copy.  Many 
persons  calling  referred  to  the 
ad  as  “that  one  on  how  to  get 
a  taxi.” 

“This  is  by  far  the  finest  ad 
we’ve  ever  had,”  Mr.  Salzman 
said.  “Both  the  photography  and 
the  copy  were  exceptional  and 
still,  after  several  weeks,  we’re 
getting  calls  on  it.  We’ve  had 
excellent  sales  on  the  coat  and 


terest.  Merchants  across  the  nation 

•  see  the  first  half  of  1964  herald- 

DUrgltlll  profits,  according  to  the  Nation- 

,U  A  J  ¥  •  Retail  Merchants  Associatioa. 

HUlldS  .^Q  IjIOR^C  j.  Gordon  Dakins,  executhc 

viccpresident  of  NRMA,  said 
BEaiKELHA',  Calif,  replies  to  a  survey  were  from 
A  lucky  buyer  dealer  contest  159  heads  of  stores  representiag 
is  boosting  Berkeley  Daily  Ga-  more  than  $2.6  billion  in  annntl 
zette  automotive  classified  space  .sales  volume.  Included  were  <fc. 
to  a  page  daily  under  contracts  partment,  specialty  and  variety 
which  call  for  six  months  of  stores,  large  and  small,  in  all 
continuous  advertising  for  182  sections  of  the  country, 
weekdays.  Although  three  out  of  four 

More  important,  the  program  disclosed  that  they  were  not 
is  developing  auto  transient  hn-  planning  to  increase  advertiauu 
age,  notes  Bert  Levine,  retail  budgets  next  year,  of  the  26% 
advertising  manager  Marketmg  ^^e  increasing  advertisiw 

experts  have  assured  him  that  expenditures,  41%  said  new 
the  long  continuity  will  re-  papers  will  be  used  more;  17% 
establish  this  type  of  Gazette  mentioned  direct  mail;  14% 
classified  he  added.  radio;  13%  display;  7%  tele- 

The  plan  calls  for  the  sale  vision;  7%  exhibits  and  show; 
of  a  specially  selected  auto  ev-  catalogs,  1%. 
ery  two  weeks  for  such  nominal  xTTmc  a  , 

prices  at  $2.98.  The  winner’s  members  were  asked 

name  is  dropped  into  the  page  ^  f  ^  the  prop^ 

at  an  unannounced  date. 

Gazette  subscribers  who  have  t>on  bill  have  on  adverti^ 
purchased  a  new  or  used  car  *t  was  passed.  Two 

from  a  listed  dealer  before  win-  thirds  of  the  merchants  replied 
ning  a  low-price  bid  get  an  that  they  would  not  spend  more 
expense-paid  trip.  The  contest  advertising,  30%  said 

was  launched  to  restore  linage  they  were  uncertain  as  to  their 
in  the  used  car  field.  This  had  said  “yes”  they 

dropped  because  of  the  lack  of  would  allot  more  money  to  the 
street  salesmen.  advertisi^  budget  if  the  law 

Mr.  Levine  suggested  the  con-  passed, 
test  and  personally  sold  most  The  report  revealed  that  store 
of  the  copy.  The  result,  with  presidents  and  retail  sales  pro- 
promotional  copy  included,  was  motion  experts  were  paying 
a  full  page  instead  of  auto-  more  attention  to  institutional 
mobile  classified  that  ran  to  only  forms  of  advertisements.  Four 


a  fraction  of  a  column. 

Pictorial  Report 
On  Santa  Shopping 


Rockford,  Ill. 


out  of  ten  stores  will  step  up 
“image  creating”  promotions  in 
1964.  Six  out  of  ten  will  place 
the  same  stress  as  this  year  on 
institutional  advertising. 

The  reason  for  this  continuing 


A  24-page  shopping  guide  upward  trend  of  this  form  of  j 
featuring  advertising  by  35  busi-  advertising  is  due  to  what  Ed 
ness  firms  was  published  in  tab-  Engle  of  NRMA  calls  “economy 
loid  form  by  the  Rockford  Mom-  abundance.”  No  longer  does 
ing  Star  and  Rockford  Register-  the  customer  have  to  rush  right 
Republic  on  Dec.  1  and  2.  out  to  buy  the  advertised  prod- 

The  supplement  titled  uct  for  fear  it  will  be  ^ne  to- 
“Christmas  Candids  with  Santa  morrow.  The  “sense  of  immedi- 
Claus,”  contained  eight  full  acy”  has  changed,  Mr.  Engle 

pages  and  30  half  pages  of  said,  and  the  merchant  is  be- 

photographs  showing  retail  mer-  ginning  to  realize  that  he  is  not 
chants  in  informal  shots  while  the  only  store  offering  a  par- 
displaying  gift  suggestions  to  ticular  line  of  merchandise.  As 
Santa  Claus  (presumed  to  be  a  result,  Engle  remarked,  “more 
John  C.  Stafford,  promotion  di-  and  more  newspapers  will  be 
rector  for  the  R^kford  News-  getting  store  advertising  that 
papers).  sells  not  only  merchandise  but 

Brief  captions  accompanying  a  “distinctive  service,  such  as, 
the  photographs  identified  the  assortment  of  goods  free  gift 
store,  persons  in  the  picture,  and  wrapping,  courteous  service, 
the  merchandise  for  sale.  etc.” 
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SPACE  AGE  FEATURE: 

A  TOWN  IS  UPROOTED 

LOGTOWN,  Miss.  -  The  U.  S. 
race  for  the  moon  is  uprooting  this 
entire  community  of  850  people. 

Moreover,  it  has  forced  the  shut¬ 
down  of  a  prosperous  moonshine 
business  in  this  dry  county  of  Han¬ 
cock  on  the  Gulf  Coast  near  New 
Orleans.  Mississippi  has  local  op¬ 
tion  liquor  laws. 

Why  all  this  disruption? 

In  its  rush  toward  the  moon, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  is  gobbling 
up  more  than  140,000  acres  of  land 


SPACE  AGE  REPORT; 

THREE  MAJOR 
PROGRAMS  IN  WORK 

WASHINGTON  -  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis¬ 
tration  scientists  already  are  at 
work  on  the  blueprints  for  three 
major  steps  in  America’s  future 
space  programs  —  a  permanent 
moon  base,  manned  space  stations 
orbiting  the  earth  and  expeditions 
to  the  planets. 

Boyd  C.  Myers  II,  deputy  asso¬ 
ciate  administrator  for  NASA’s 
advanced  research  and  technology 


SPACE  AGE  REPORT: 

VON  BRAUN  INTERVIEW 

HUNTSVILLE,  Ala.  -  The 
moon  isn’t  the  exclusive  property 
of  poets,  young  lovers,  dreamers 
and  mad  scientists,  says  a  German 
scientist  who  ought  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  it. 

Dr.  Wernher  Von  Braun,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration’s  Mar¬ 
shall  Space  Flight  Center  here, 
insists  that  Americans  have  a 
clear  right  to  explore  the  moon’s 
surface. 

In  an  interview  with  Copley 


SPACE  AGE  SPECIALS 


Covering  the  highly  technical  aerospace  field  calls  for  a  specialist.  Copley  News 
Service  has  that  specialist  in  veteran  newsman  Frank  Macomber.  Macomber’s 
lively,  non-technical  reports  are  written  in  the  vigorous  professional  climate  of 
our  nation’s  military  bases  and  space  centers.  Available  two  or  more  times  weekly. 
Prices  available  on  request.  Direct  inquiries  to  Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley 
News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California. 


°*i.o  of 


AD  AGENCIES 

‘NATO  of  Agencies’ 
Will  Start  in  Milan 


A  “NATO  of  advertising 
agencies”  will  start  operating 
Jan.  1  in  Milan,  Italy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  president. 

Filippo  Theodoli,  president  of 
Publicis,  Gardner,  Butler  & 
Stip,  was  in  New  York  last  week 
in  his  capacity  of  vicepresident 
nnd  account  supervisor  for 
Alitalia,  client  in  this  countrj’ 
of  the  Gardner  Advertising  Co. 

The  Milan  agency,  with 
modern  offices  in  the  16th  Cen¬ 
tury  Palazzo  Serbelloni  on  the 
Corso  Venezia,  completed  its 
ncorporation  Nov.  26,  and  will 
be  in  business  as  1964  begins. 

“We  feel  we  can  claim  to  be 
a  ‘MATO’  in  our  field,  since  we 
ere  an  amalgamation  of  U.S., 
British,  French  and  Italian 
agencies,  in  which  each  agency 
retains  its  independence  yet  has 
a  financial  interest  in  the  one 
united  firm,”  Mr.  Theodoli  said. 

3  Own  C.onlrul 

Here  is  how  ownership  is 
■divided : 

Studio  Tecnico  Italiano  Pul>- 
Micita,  the  Italian  agency,  489}’ ; 
Cardner,  U.S.;  Publicis  of 
France,  and  Butler  of  England, 
joined  in  a  management  con¬ 
tract  for  529^  control  and  elected 
Mr.  Theodoli  president.  The  two 
executive  vicepresidents,  crea¬ 
tive  and  administrative,  are  the 
top  officers  of  the  Italian 
.\gency. 

Mr.  Theodoli,  40,  a  native  of 
Italy  with  an  American  mother 
who  has  spent  the  past  16  years 


ANNIVERSARY — Buchen  Adver+is- 
in9  Inc.,  formerly  the  David  C. 
Thomas  Co.,  with  offices  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  New  York  and  Denver,  cele¬ 
brated  its  40th  anniversary  last 
week.  Oldtimers  still  recall  the 
"Rying  Cloud”  campaign  for  Reo 
Motor  Co.,  which  the  Buchen 
agency  handled. 


in  this  country,  represented 
Gardner,  Butler  and  Publicis  in 
seeking  out  the  Italian  agency 
they  wished  to  become  part  of 
their  NATO.  Its  billings,  in 
U.S.  currency,  amount  to  alx)ut 
$1,500,000  a  year,  he  said,  as 
compared  to  the  largest  agency 
in  Italy,  the  British-owned  Cole¬ 
man  Prentice  &  Varley,  with 
about  $10,000,000. 

“We  hope  that  by  the  end  of 
1964  we  may  l)e  among  the  first 
10  of  Italian  agencies,”  Mr. 
Theodoli  said.  “But  we  are  in 
no  hurry  to  get  big  volume.  We 
know  we  are  building  on  a  solid 
base,  and  that  is  important.” 

The  agency  starts  with  the 
12  STIP  clients,  that  include 
Ciba,  Telefunken,  Mauro,  a 
coffee,  and  the  Italian  radio  and 
tv  associations.  But  in  addition, 
it  will  work  in  Italy  for  present 
U.S.,  French  and  British  clients. 
For  the  U.S.,  it  will  place  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Italy  for  the  Kiek- 
haefer  Corp.,  makers  of  Mercury 
outboard  motors. 

Prosperous  Market 

Reporting  on  sui^’eys  he  has 
made,  Mr.  Theodoli  said  the 
Italian  market  is  prospering, 
despite  an  inflationary  trend.  He 
expects  the  new  government  will 
curb  the  inflation,  which  grew 
out  of  too  rapid  extension  of 
credit  to  Italian  consumers 
which  has  only  been  in  operation 
for  the  past  few  years.  He  also 
noted  “warm  receptivity”  for 
American  goods. 

“We  consider  Milan  the 
southern  European  capital  of 
the  common  market,”  Mr. 
Theodoli  said,  “and  w’e  believe 
that  the  future  prosperity  of 
Italy  is  as.sured.  “Availability 
of  goods  has  increased  10(19})  in 
the  past  five  years,  and  demand, 
especially  for  luxury  items,  is 
even  greater.” 

Mr.  Theodoli  said  newspapers 
comprised  the  best  advertising 
media  in  Italy,  along  with  maga¬ 
zines.  Both  tv  and  radio  are 
state  ow’ned.  Commercials  are 
bunched  in  two  periods  each  day 
over  one  channel  in  each  case. 
Newspaper  circulation  is  high 
and  can  be  depended  upon. 
While  as  yet  there  is  no  organi¬ 
zation  similar  to  ABC,  the  self¬ 
policing  done  by  the  newspapers 
is  efficient,  and  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  brings  excellent  re¬ 
sults,  he  said. 


Coupon,  Coupon 
Where  Do  U~GrO 
To  Pull  Best? 

coupon  at  the  top 

I - - - 

]  Wallachs,  fl23  E.  44th  St..  X.Y  17  | 

I  S«einir  that  1  have  noihinir  to  loae  and  every*  I 
I  thing  to  gam.  tend  me  a  Charge  Aeeount  appti* 
calKMi.  1  think  1  would  prefer  a  ! 

I  □  JOMlay  □  OCMlay  Cl  6  ntontha  Aeruunt.  | 
I  ^  I 

I  Addresa  . I 

j  City . . . State _ _  ! 


“WheM  your  advertisement  is  to  contain 
a  cffuyon,  put  it  af  fke  top,  bang  in  the 
mitidle.  This  makes  for  att  ugly  layout, 
hut  'it  pulls  SO  per  cent  more  coupons. 
(Sot  one  advertising  man  is  a  hundred 
knoH'S  this.)** 

That  is  fnmi  ‘‘Confessions  of  sn  Advertis* 
ing  Man"  by  David  OgUvy. 

It  appears  in  Chapter  Seven  along  with 
fourteen  other  suggestions  for  increasing 
••'dership  of  advertisi"**  mnv.  We  admit  to 
•''ngthe’*  •'ndnine 

bu*  --.u  we  .. 

for  our  mo..  We're  read  a  lot  of  booa., 

on  advertising  in  our  time  and  this  is  the 
most  entertaining  and  outspoken  of  the  lot. 
It  may  also  be  the  most  instructive.  We'll 
know  more  about  that  after  we’ve  counted 
the  coupons. 


AT  THE  TOP — Following  to  tbo 
letter,  David  Ogilivy's  rule  on 
positioning  coupons  in  en  adver¬ 
tisement,  the  Wallach's  clothing 
store  in  New  Ycrk  recently  ran 
this  ad  and  pulled  more  than 
100  replies.  Luther  Shaner  Jr.,  ad 
director,  said  that  normally  the 
store  received  about  60  replies 
when  the  coupon  ran  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Circulation  below  —  about 
equalled. 


c-"  - 


WHiTf 

Thank  yon  for  making  Empress 
tho  most  popular 
water-packed  white  tuna. 


Now  try  our  new 
economical  light  tuna,  and 
weTi  give  you  1  can  FREE! 


LOWER  RIGHT— The  Empress 
Tuna,  a  product  of  Mitsui  &  Co., 
relied  on  the  old  school  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  recent  advertising 
campaign  in  14  upstate  New  York 
newspapers.  Within  six  weeks  the 
ad  with  the  coupon  at  bottom 
right  corner  amassed  over  30,0(X) 
returns  according  to  the  ad  agency. 


Tou 

Get  the 
Most 
In  the 

CODKIEK-POSI 

CAMDEN  1,  N.  J. 

GROWTH  OF 
CAMDBN, 
BURUNCTON 
and  GLOUCESTER 
COUNTIES  IS 

PHENOMENAL! 

1950-1962 

Comparisons  show: 
Families 

64.6% 

Buying  Income 

241.8®/o 


Retail  Sales 


202.9% 


Source:  Survey  of  Buying  Pewtr 
Reprrsenlalivcs: 

GANNETT  ADVERTISING 
SALES,  INC. 

NEW  YORK 
SYRACUSE 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
INcIfon  Roberts  A  Atsoctolesl 


Member:  THE  GANNETT  GROUP 
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‘Foil  Get  the  Most  in  the  Courier-Post^ 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


I  D  I  T  I  O 

SIVtN  reNTS 


COURIER-POST 

CAMDKN,  NKW  JKRSKY  Thonefl— rxWW  663-7100  663-6000 


<  IrrMlaliM  over  Sl.tM 


I 


Still  Coining 

Ad  Miia«e 
Up  50  Pet 
In  5  Years 


C-P 

Top 


Carries  Off 
Newspaper 


I'Ol'RIKR-POST  photiiKriipher  Arthur  Jarvi>’  pnze  winninK  piit«»rul.  *  M«marihs  and  Moppets.*’ 


in 


A  30  per  cent  in- 
(retse  in  ailvcitisinit 
Knes  in  the  ('ourier-I*o8t 
lince  lOTih  was  l  eported 
by  William  (ioodman, 
siKtrtiBinp  diivctor  ofj 
the  newspaper. 

He  easenbed  the  liiiaiK 
laa^which  h«  satd 
(OtUnuinK  through  liM5— I 
at‘‘ip«ctacuUr  testimony  of| 
Um  pulling  power  of  •  fam 
tly  tewHMper  that  haa  been 
livNig  up  to  a  dual  retponsi- 
bdity  to  infurni  and  enter- 
UM  readers  in  one  of  the| 
richest  marketing  arei 
New  iersev 

Total  advertising  rose  by, 
■ere  than  6  million  lines  in: 
the  six-year  (teriod.  Good-i 
■an  uid— from  1 2.043.567  ^ 
■  IPSh  to  IK(M6.416  la^i 
year.  During  the  first  nine 
Maths  of  1063.  he  said.| 
total  lines  have  risen  by; 
■ere  than  7  per  cent  and 
•re  expected  to  show  an, 
t«w  larger  upward  iBurge 
hjr  year-end 

Ueal  linage  Soars  | 

Goodman  said  the  “besli 
praoT'  of  the  advertising 
pull  of  the  ('ourier-Fost  was 
the  70  per  cent  gain  in  local  i 
advertising  between  1958 
aad  1062— a  rise  of  almost> 
fvc  million  lines  from 
7,104.481  to  11.017.125  This 
•as  supplemented  by  a  4K 
per  cent  rise  in  classified 
advertising— a  gain  of  al- 
Mst  1.5  million  lines 
Iren  2.914.31U  m  1058  to 
4.3M.227 

“Local  and  classiRed  ad¬ 
vertising."  commented 
Ciadman  "are  the  best 
tcaU  of  a  newspaper's  hold 
M  Its  reading  puDlic.  A 
newspaper  that  is  nut  sell- 
mg  Itself  to  Its  circulation 
areas  could  not  possibly 
show  the  local  and  classified 
gaws  that  are  breaking  all 
records  It  the  Councr-I’ost  ’ 

While  national  advertis¬ 
ing  Image  is  down  by  a 
small  percentage.  Gmidman 
said,  "nonetheless  wc  feel 
we  are  pulling  belter  in  this 
area  than  a  majority  of 
newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  despite  the  intense 
competition  of  other  media 
requiring  higher  costs  and 
oCering  less  tangible  pnmf 
of  results 

Color  I'se  Increases 

He  noted  that  national 
color  advertising  in  the 
Courier-Fosi  has  been  run¬ 
ning  far  ahead  of  last  year 
and  will  probably  continue 
to  mushriMirn  as  a  result  of 
our  newspaper's  constant 
research  and  refinement  of 
color  processing  ’ 


Award  in  N.J. 


Takes  3 

Other 

"Firsts* 


C-P  Aide 
Lc'ads  News 
Proiiintioii 

Mrs  Virginia  W  Wilton, 
promotion  manager  of  the 
C'uurier-I'ost.  has  lieen 
elected  president  of  the 
region  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mrs  Wilton  has  been 
with  the  Courier-I’ost  sinc-e 
1947.  most  of  the  lime  an 
supervisor  of  the  news-i 
paper's  wide-ranging  pro-, 
motion  activities. 

Among  Mrs.  Wilton's 
achievements  has  been  the 
development  of  such  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  the 
newspaper's  annual  Chnst-j 
mas  Carol  tabloid  that  itl 
now  reaches  more  than 
200.000  each  Yuletide.  In 
1947  only  50.000  copies  of 
the  carols  were  distributed 

Mrs  Wilton  is  one  of  the 
few  women  promotion  man¬ 
agers  in  the  nation's  news¬ 
paper  business. 


Kalilorijil 

PuMisher  Kevietrs 
4'ourier-PuHt  Uainn 

The  Courier-Post  family  makes  this  newspaper- 
style  Page  t  presentation  to  the  public  with  much 
pride.  Over  the  years,  ail  departments  have  l>een 
striving  to  produce  for  its  readers  and  its  advertisers 
the  very  be.st  ilailv  newspaper  in  the  business.  The 
imprevsive  gains  achicvi'd  during  the  current  year  are 
a  ti'stimonial  to  this  continuing  self-improvemcnt  ef¬ 
fort. 

The  keyword  of  the  Courier-Post  s  constant  at¬ 
tempt  to  be  belter  each  day  than  it  was  the  day  be¬ 
fore  IS  honesty.  This  is  the  heart  of  our  relationships 
with  our  readers,  with  our  advertisers  and.  fn>m  de¬ 
partment  to  department  m  our  plant,  with  each  other. 

In  our  effort  to  serve  our  reading  public,  we 
favor  no  friend  and  we  fear  no  foe.  Honest  jouinal- 
i.sm  calls  for  objective  handling  of  news,  and  ob¬ 
jectivity — along  with  accuracy  and  readability — is 
the  day  by  day  goal  of  our  City  Room  Honest  journal¬ 
ism  requires  that  we  offer  our  advertisers  a  news¬ 
paper  that  I.S  accepted  and  respected  as  a  family  insti¬ 
tution  in  our  circulation  area.  Honest  journalism 
calls  for  strict  accounting  of  circulation  progress,  a 
Vigorous  but  dignified  campaign  to  constantly  widen 
our  family  of  readers,  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward 
the  many  newspaperboys— the  business  leaders  of  to¬ 
morrow — who  bring  our  product  into  close  to  lOO.OOO 
households. 

WILLIAM  A  STHKn  iL  PaWnficT 


I  ! 

The  Courier- 1‘oat  is 
the  lieHt  new'si>a|)er  in 
the  state  in  the  over- 
fiii/l'K)  circulation  cate¬ 
gory,  according  to  the 
New  Jersey  Press  As- 
.Hociation. 

The  newspaper  also  won 
ftrst  place  in  the  same  circu¬ 
lation  class  for  iKliturial 
page  excellence 
In  winning  the  associa¬ 
tion's  1963  “best  newspaper! 
sweepstakes.”  the  Coufier- 
Post  scored  over  the  Trcn-' 
ton  Times,  w  hich  placed  sec¬ 
ond.  and  the  Newark  News.! 
third  place  winner. 
Prise-Winning  Pictures 
The  Courier-Post  also  won 
two  first  place  honors  for 
outstanding  photography,  a 
third  place  award  and  two 
honorable  mentions. 

Announcement  of  the- 
awards  was  made  by  the 
I  •  NJPA  at  Its  42nd  annual 

.ireiilatioii ■" 

Jll  A  UiailAMl  Cherry  Hill  Inn. 

The  sweepstakes  awards, 
given  fur  the  first  time,  are 
the  highest  citations  by  the 
my  vm  |  association.  Judging  was 

fscw  I  eak 

ance,  mechanical  makeup 

The  lerBe«t  cirrul.lion 

.  .  .  partmental  news  content, 

gains  in  its  historv  are  pages,  editorial  pages, 
being  scored  by  the  Courier-  women's  pages,  picture  con- 
Post  during  1963.  according  tent  and  local  columns, 
to  Raymond  I.«ary.  circula-  other  Heneis 
tion  manager.  photograph  by  Arthur' 

He  reported  a  jump  of  c.  Jarvis  entitled  "Mon- 
close  to  21.00U  in  new  read  archs  and  MoppeU.”  placed 
on  in  the  ID-Vm  period,  Hirtonil  Dlvi- 

fnitn  liw  !iBl  to  HO  II7I1  Sion  end  e  photograph  en* 

Inim  (.lt„i«l  to  H9.»79.  1,11^  -Yeoek  -  by  Roee  De 

l«ry  Ilso  noted  the  in.  ^y„|,  ,h*  pea- 

iroasod  strength  of  the  tore  Division. 
rourier-Post's  Saturday  Ir.  the  Best  Column  — 
newspapers  as  a  result  of  Sports  Division.  Bill  Dun- 
efforts  to  provide  readers  can's  baseball  column  won 
with  a  well-rounded  feature-  third  place, 
filled  weekend  publication.  Ruth  Olis  of  the  Courier- 
in  recent  vears,  the  Uour-  Post  Women's  Department 
ler-Pusl  five-day  circulation  won  honorable  mention  for 
has  >hown  an  impressive  her  column,  “Fashion  Clifh 
annual  rise.  The  increase  board.”  .Sam  Kushner's 
should  be  close  to  .5.000  for  football  photograph.  “Aen- 
I!i63.  aiTording  to  IsCary  al  Attack.”  won  honorable 
The  Courier-PosI  IS  78  per  mention  in  Sports  News — 
(-eiil  home-delivered.  Pictures. 


Soars  to 


Ten  New  Press 
Units  Installed 


The  operation  of  a 
battery  of  ten  press  units — ] 
an  expansion  project  cost 
mg  more  than  $1.5  miliHir 
— has  resulted  in  a  135  per| 
cent  increase  m  press  ca¬ 
pacity  at  the  Couner-Post. 

Capacity  for  the  new  Go&i 
Mark  II  press  will  be  70,000| 
newspapers  per  hour,  in 
addition  to  the  present  out¬ 
put  of  the  existing  Goss 
Mark  1  press  of  52.00U  per 
hour.  The  Mark  1  pres.s  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  ninth  unit 
"Faster  delivery  of  l<tter 
news  has  been  our  goal.  ' 
commented  William  A' 
Stretch,  publisher. 

The  new  press  is  also] 
capable  of  printing  :I5.000| 
papers  of  144  pages  per] 
hour,  compared  to  a 


page  limit  at  present  Fa- 
icilities  for  color  are  avail- 
i!e  on  both  presses. 
Installation  of  the  new 
press  began  early  in  th^ 
summer,  after  an  11.2KO 
square  foot  addition  to  the 
present  building  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

Kxpansion  of  the  building 
also  has  provided  for  en¬ 
largement  of  the  delivery 
r'M>m  and  loading  platform 
and  additional  facilities  for 
storage  and  a  new  high¬ 
speed  “counter-stacker. ' 

"The  new  press  unit  and 
the  building  addition  en¬ 
hance  our  status  as  the 
most  modem  newspaper  op¬ 
eration  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  and  enables  us  to 
meet  the  ever-growing 
[needs  of  booming  South 
-y.”  said  Stretch. 


The  Management  Accent  Is  on  Youth 


KIUJAN  SmiiTt-H 
PfiMishrr 


at  the  Courier-Post 


RAYMOND  I>:ARY  IXIWEIX  CdKlDWIN  l-EKOY  EVANS 

(  trrufflfioii  Mmmnrr  itfcrkiMifai  Siipmiiln»d*ni»  Compfrofier 
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White  Ink  U^ed  in  A<1 
^An  Outstanding  Job^ 

Rockford,  Ill. 

White  ink  was  used  for  the 
first  time  in  a  retail  advertise¬ 
ment  here  when  a  full-page 
Thanksgiving  Day  ad  by  a 
men’s  and  boys’  apparel  store 
(Stuckey’s)  appeared  in  the 
Rockford  Register-Star,  holiday 
publication  of  the  Rockford 
Morning  Star  and  Rockford 
Register-Republic. 

Although  white  ink  had  been 
used  previously  in  daily  news¬ 
paper  ads  elsewhere,  it  was  a 
“first”  for  Rockford  News¬ 
papers,  William  H.  Klusmeier, 
business  manager,  said.  Reaction 
was  favorable,  and  Joseph  Car- 
roll,  of  Sinclair  Carroll  &  Co., 
Chicago,  one  of  the  suppliers  of 
the  ink,  called  it  “an  outstanding 
job.” 

Layout  and  art  work  on  the 
ad  was  done  by  newspaper  staff 
members  after  learning  how 
store  officials  wanted  to  adver¬ 
tise  the  western-style  trousers 
(white  Levi’s)  and  a  holiday 
“Hootenanny”  musical  program. 
The  most  opaque  white  ink  ob¬ 
tainable  gave  the  trousers  a 
chalky  white  appearance.  Trou¬ 
sers,  shoes  and  trade  name  were 
printed  in  white  surrounded  by 
a  20  percent  screen  background 


of  Ben  Day  black.  A  rear  pocket 
tab  was  in  red. 

Layouts  Help 
Color  to  Grow 

Saunas,  Calif. 

Speculative  layouts  submitted 
to  advertisers  keep  color  linage 
moving  upward  for  the  Salinas 
Californian,  reports  Robert  Hut- 
tenhoff,  advertising  manager. 

The  result  is  the  sale  of  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  submis¬ 
sions,  he  reported.  All  these 
speculative  proposals  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  staff  artist. 

Quality  control  is  assured  by 
a  color  specialist  whose  approval 
is  requir^  before  any  color  copy 
goes  into  production,  Mr.  Hut- 
tenhoff  added. 

“Good  color  ads  produce  more 
color  ads,”  he  said.  To  insure 
this  the  newspaper  lets  its  ac¬ 
counts  know  of  good  results 
from  other  color  users. 

In  867  different  color  ads  last 
year,  linage  was  919,828.  This 
year’s  linage  will  approximate 
that,  it  is  estimated. 

The  under-20,000  circulation 
daily  has  spurted  from  1960’s 
20th  position  in  color  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  10th  place  in  a  listing 
which  includes  all  of  the  state’s 
metropolitan  dailies,  records 
show. 


MAN 

PRIZE 


WITH  A 
CAMERA 


For  the  sixth  consecutive  year  Rich  Clarkson,  chief 
photographer  of  the  Topeka,  Kansas,  Capital-Journal, 
has  been  named  winner  of  the  Sweepstakes  Award  in 
the  Missouri-Kansas  Associated  Press  News  Photo  Con¬ 
test.  Ten  of  the  sixteen  awards  in  division  A  of  this 
contest  were  won  by  Capital- Journal  photographers. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  the  Topeka 
Capital-Journal  comprises  the  most  intensely  read 
newspapers  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Kansas’  most  authoritative  newspapers 

The  State  Journal  The  Daily  Capital 
Sunday  Capital-Journal 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

Represented  nationally  by  Jann  &  Kelley,  Ine. 


Garrett  to  Be  Boston 
Papers’  Ad  Director 

Boston 

Harold  G.  Kem,  publisher  of 
the  Boston  Record  American- 
Sunday  Advertiser,  has  an¬ 
nounced  appointments  on  the 
advertising  staff,  to  be  effective 
Jan.  1. 

James  Garrett,  a  Bostonian, 
New  York  manager  and  vice- 
president  of  Hearst  Advertising 
Service,  will  become  advertising 
director,  a  post  which  Mark 
Collins,  assistant  publisher,  has 
held.  Mr.  Collins  is  being  given 


BANG  IN  THE  MIDDLE  —  He¬ 
brew  National  Kosher  Foods  Inc. 
is  malting  full  use  of  couponing 
in  a  campaign  scheduled  for  Bos¬ 
ton  newspapers.  Plans  call  for  th* 
market  by  market  extension  of 
the  campaign  employing  tht 
couponing  concept  in  a  variety  of 
newspaper  ad  sizes. 


a  new  assignment  in  the  Hearst 
organization. 

James  King,  retail  manager, 
will  be  advertising  manager,  and 
Frank  E.  Dunn,  formerly  New 
England  manager  of  HAS,  will 
be  general  advertising  manager. 

• 


^  new  TO  HUE  Aiouii  M  SIX  Euv  srEn^ 


Hinman,  Ad  Director 
In  Winnipeg,  Retires 

Winnipeg 

Charles  B.  Hinman,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune,  will  retire  on  pension 
at  the  end  of  this  month  after 
35  years  of  service  with  the 
newspaper,  it  was  announced  by 
the  publisher,  Ross  Munro. 

He  will  be  succeeded  by  R.  A. 
Moscarella,  assistant  advertising 
director,  who  has  been  on  the 
advertising  staff  for  25  years. 

H.  Merlin  Lewis,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  will  become 
retail  advertising  manager,  and 
R.  E.  Altham  of  the  retail  staff, 
national  manager. 

• 

Handles  Movie  Ads 

Chicago 

The  appointment  of  Harry  W. 
Chapman  to  assume  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  motion  picture  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Chicago’s  Ameri¬ 
can  was  announced  by  William 
Carroll,  amusement  advertising 
manager.  He  has  been  with 
American  and  its  predecessors 
since  1921. 


PARK 

ROW 

NEWS 


SERVICE 


ROP  Color  Increases 
In  New  York  Market 

An  indication  of  the  growing 
use  of  ROP  color  in  New  York 
City  newspapers  was  revealed 
this  week  in  the  announcement 
of  the  New  York  Post  that  it 
will  carry  more  national  adver¬ 
tisements  in  color  this  Decem¬ 
ber  than  in  any  previous  single 
month  in  its  history. 

Daniel  L.  Lionel,  advertising 
manager,  reported  a  total  of  18 
national  color  ads  are  scheduled 
to  run.  Advertisers  running  one 
or  more  ads  include  Lark  Ciga¬ 
rettes,  Eastman  Kodak,  Heinz, 
Seagram  7  Crown,  Johnnie 
Walker,  Dewar’s  Scotch,  Bubble 
Up  and  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair. 

The  New  York  Post  was  the 
first  New  York  newspaper  to 
offer  ROP  color,  beginning  in 
April,  1952. 

• 

Grocers  Favor 
Color  in  Ads 

Is  color  necessary  in  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  if  so,  what  color 
is  the  best  to  use  in  the  ad? 

According  to  the  findings  of  a 
study  conducted  by  the  Audits 
&  Survey  Company  Inc.  for 
Family  Circle  magazine  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  approxi¬ 
mately  95%  of  the  respondents 
said  the  use  of  color  in  display 
advertising  materials  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  and  that  red  is 
the  color  that  in  fact  puts  the 
consumer  in  a  buying  mood. 

The  survey,  which  examined 
the  attitudes  of  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  officials  toward 
point-of-purchase  display  mate¬ 
rials,  noted  that  blue,  green  and 
yellow  were  also  popular,  single 
colors  are  preferred  over  com¬ 
binations,  but  color  combination 
most  preferred  is  red  and  blue. 
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How  much  extra  does  the 
SKILLionaire  spend  each  year? 


This  is  sort  of  a  test.  Open  book. 
We’re  going  to  give  you  the  answers. 
What  you  do  with  them  is  up  to  you. 
That’s  the  real  test. 

First,  the  SKILLionaire  spends 
$1815  a  year  more  than  the  national 
average.  His  effective  buying  income 
per  household  exceeds  the  overall 
figure  by  that  tantalizing  amount. 

Next:  Who  is  the  SKILLionaire? 
A  skilled  worker  in  one  of  the  many 
precision  industries  located  in  and 
around  Rochester,  New  York.  He 
earns  well.  He  spends  exuberantly. 

On  what?  Almost  everything.  For 
example,  last  year,  general  merchan¬ 


dise  sales  here  ran  24  %  ahead  of  the 
national  average.  Apparel  store  sales 
topped  those  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  by  more  than  18%. 

And,  one  and  one-half  new  cars 
were  registered  for  every  one  reg¬ 
istered  nationally. 

How  do  you  reach  this  eager  buy¬ 
er?  Through  the  pages  of  his  local 
newspapers — The  Times-Union  and 
Democrat  and  Chronicle.  Together 
they  cover  this  affluent  Upstate  New 
York  market  in  a  manner  that  can’t 
be  matched. 

Final  question :  How  do  you  get  to 
know  more  about  this  SKILLionaire 


of  ours  ?  Ask  for  a  copy  of  “Case  for 
the  SKILLionaire.”  Write:  General 
Advertising  Manager,  The  Times- 
Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
Rochester,  New  York  14614. 

The  Times-Union 

Smunal 

Rochester,  New  York 

Members:  The  Gannett  Group 
Represented  by  Gannett  Advertising  Sales.  Inc. 

New  York.  Philadelphia.  Chicago.  Boston, 

Syracuse.  Detroit.  West  Coast  Representatiea: 

Nelson  Roberts  and  Associates. 
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WOOD  and  SCOTT  EQUIPMENT 
enjoys  recognized 


around  the  world 


THE  NEW  WOOD 
CUSTOM  "75” 
PRESS  UNIT 


NEW  —  in  design,  operation  and 
performance.  A  competitively 
priced  press  unit,  custom-built 
and  engineered  to  meet  individ¬ 
ual  requirements  with  produc¬ 
tion  speeds  up  to  70,000  PPH. 
Built-in  features  improve  print¬ 
ing  and  assure  greater  flexibility 
and  ease  of  adjustment.  Im¬ 
proved  devices  for  black  &  white 
and  multi-color  printing,  newly 
designed  high-speed  folder, 
choice  of  Console  Ink  Controls 
to  provide  individual  column  or 
full  width  printing. 


"ECONOMY”  UNITS 
REELS,  TENSIONS- 
AUTOPASTERS 


REELS,  TENSIONS, 
AUTOPASTERS 


WOOD  SPECIAL 
5-COLOR  UNIT 


SCOTT  SPECIAL 
4-COLOR  UNIT 


Complete,  self-contained  Reel, 
Tension,  Autopaster  units — han¬ 
dles  rolls  up  to  42"  diameter,  from 
15"  to  40"  in  width.  Replicas  of 
larger  newspaper  type  equip¬ 
ments  —  lower  in  cost,  can  be 
attached  to  all  makes  of  web  fed 
presses. 


Standard  reels  or  Autoreels,  sta¬ 
tionary  strap  or  running  belt 
tensions.  Electrotab,  PIV  or  Thy- 
motrol  Autopasters.  Built  to  meet 
specific  flying  paster  require¬ 
ments  in  roll  sizes  from  30”  to  65" 
diameter,  15"  to  150"  in  width. 


An  added  fifth  Color  increases  unit 
color  range  to  include  the  full 
spectrum.  Five  console  height  ink 
control  panels,  one  for  each  color, 
permits  individual  or  full-page 
adjustment. 


Four  color-plate  cylinders 
grouped  around  single  impres¬ 
sion  cylinder.  Designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  best  in  newspaper 
multi-color  printing. 


WOOD  and  SCOTT  Machinery  comprises  the  most  complete  line  of 
Pressroom,  Reelroom  and  Stereotype  Equipment  in  the  world. 


NEW  Heavy  Duty  Pony  Autoplate 
NEW  Standard  Pony  Autoplate 
Plate  Pre-Registering  Machines 
Automatic  Plate  Marking  Device 
Automatic  Chip  Removal  System 
Automatic  Tail  and  Chip  Conveyor 
NEW  SCOTT -3-2  Folder 


WOOD  -  Custom  ‘‘75"  Press  Units 

SCOTT  -  Super  70  and  Super  60 

Press  Units 

WOOD  -  5-Color  Unit 

SCOTT  -  4-Color  Unit 

3-arm  Standard  Reels  and  Autoreels 

Stationary  Strap  and  Running  Belt 

Tensions 


Electrotab.  PIV,  Thymotrol 
Autopasters 

Tensionplate  Supermatic  Autoplate 
Supermatic  Autoplate 
Special  Tensionplate  Autoplate 
Special  Autoplate 
NEW  Heavy  Duty  Tensionplate 
Autoplate 


LITERATURE  DESCRIBING  ANY  MACHINE.  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPFR  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  •  Pla.niieid.  N  J, 


SCOTT  SUPER  SEVENTY 
and  the  SUPER  SIXTY 
PRESS  UNITS 


ALL  NEW!  In  design,  perform¬ 
ance,  operation  and  simplicity  of 
adjustment  and  control.  Built  to 
print  up  to  70,000  PPH.  Over  24 
patentable  features  distinguish 
the  Super  70  and  Super  60  as  the 
newest,  most  advanced  press  units 
on  the  market. 


TENSIONPLATE  SUPERMATIC 

Fully  Automatic  plate  casting  machine,  for  use  with  Tensionplate 
type  cylinder  plate  lockup.  Casts,  shaves,  trims,  cools  finished 
plates  at  a  rate  of  3H  plates  per  minute.  Also  available  for  Com¬ 
pression  Type  Lockup. 


NEW  STANDARD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 

Economical  to  install  and  operate.  Furnished  complete  with  all 
necessary  wiring:,  piping  and  electrical  equipment.  Casts,  shaves, 
trims  and  cools  Stereotype  plates.  Ideal  plate  casting  machine  for 
small  city  dailies,  weeklies. 


NEW  TENSIONPLATE  HEAVY  DUTY  PONY  AUTOPUTE 

Designed  to  meet  the  need  of  medium  and  small  newspapers  for 
Tensionplate  lockup.  Combines  casting,  shaving  and  trimming 
with  milling  machine  and  Automatic  Cooling  and  Drying  Stand. 
Finished  plates,  milled  for  underside  lockup,  delivered  at  a  rate  of 
IH  plates  per  minute.  Also  available  for  Compression  Type  Lockup. 


SPECIAL 

TENSIONPLATE  AUTOPLATE 

Semi-Automatic  in  operation  . . .  repeats  many  of  the  Automatic 
functions  of  the  Supermatic.  Produces  finished  plates  at  a  rate  of 
1  '/i  plates  per  minute.  Also  available  for  Compression  Type  Lockup. 


CLASSIFIED  CUNIC 


Byerly  Report  Tells 
Reasons  for  Growth 


By  Warren  Perry 

CAM,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


LOCAL 

^^ERCHANTS  KNOW 
THE  AREA'S  BEST 
MEDIA! 

Greatest  Retail  Lineage 
Highest  Circulation  Ever 

The  Morning  Coll  &  Evening  Chronicle 
111,946.  DAILY 

^  The  Sunday  Call-Chronicle 
m  105,807. 

Allantown-BethUhofn-Eatton 
^  Matropolitan  Arao 

*S*P».  30,  1963  ABC  ^ 


Advertising  men  agree 


“I  feel  THIS  WEEK  is  right  about  ‘adding  a  new 
dimension  of  freshness,  variety  and  surprise  to  the 
Sunday  newspaper  package’.  I  suspect  its  accept¬ 
ance  will  very  shortly  prove  it.  I  find  the  whole  con¬ 
cept  most  exciting.” 

“I  predict  that  THIS  WEEK  will  preempt  certain 
advantages  of  radio  and  television,  while  offering 
the  asset  of  magazine  costs.” 

“A  very  bold  and  refreshing  idea.  You  are  expand¬ 
ing  the  editorial  scope  to  include  more  people  who 
will  have  more  interest  in  more  of  your  editorial  con¬ 
tent  over  a  month’s  time.” 


“. . .  permits  the  advertiser  to  profit  from  the  special 
interest  each  issue  is  likely  to  generate.” 

“THIS  WEEK’S  new  multi-magazine  plan  is  a  bold, 
aggressive  move.  We  are  looking  forward  to  its  be¬ 
ginning  with  great  interest.” 

“. . .  will  add  great  reader  interest  and  excitement 
to  the  Sunday  magazine  field.” 

“. . .  five  strong  appeals  for  the  American  attention. 
THIS  WEEK  is  supplying  the  editorial  freshness 
and  excitement  that  concentration  in  single  6ureas  of 
interest  can  produce.” 

(NAMeS  ON  REQUeST) 


These  are  but  a  few  of  the  comments  we’ve  received 
from  advertising  people  on  THIS  WEEK  Maga¬ 
zine’s  plan  to  publish  five  new  and  different  Sun¬ 
day  magazines:  A  new  fiction  magazine,  appearing 
the  first  Sunday  of  every  month;  a  new  and  ex¬ 
panded  general  magazine  appearing  the  second 
Sunday;  a  new  recreation  magazine  appearing  the 
third  Sunday;  a  new  family  living  magazine  appear¬ 
ing  the  foiirth  Sunday;  and  a  quarterly  magazine 
—  American  Beauty  — appearing  four  times  a  year. 
The  program  starts  April  12  with  the  New  General 
Edition. 

Against  the  background  of  continuing  Sunday 
newspaper  readership,  each  of  these  editions  will 
concentrate  in  depth  on  one  popular  subject,  giv¬ 
ing  readers  a  fresh  new  look  at  the  things  that 
interest  them  most . . .  giving  advertisers  a  unique 
new  editorial  background  to  work  against . . .  and 
adding  a  new  dimension  of  freshness,  variety  and 
surprise  to  the  total  Sunday  newspaper  package. 
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ThisWeek 


ThislBek 


FIVE  GREAT  NEW  MAGAZINES 


Circulation 


advertising  manager  of  the  "pv  J  fTI  1  word  from  Detroit  on  ’64 

newspapers.  |  iQflffP  i  rilCK-S  trucks?”,  and  the  answer,  “See 

Lyle  A.  Lynn,  advertising  ^  Dodge  before  you  deal!”  Identi- 

manager,  said  Mr.  Huds>on  will  X  1  r  |  fication  features  the  familiar 

continue  to  be  active  in  the  de-  I  iOC^fl.1  1  ¥1  cartoon  “Dodge  Boys”  logotype 

velopment  of  new  business  for  and  local  dealer  signature, 

all  advertising  departments  of  T.^  "I  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 

the  Register  and  Tribune  and  All  Am  4  A^ 9  Osborn  Inc.,  is  the  advertising 
will  also  be  responsible  for  the  agency, 

newspapers’  trade  paper  adver-  Minneapolis  • 

tising.  For  the  first  time,  one  of  Doctor  Sues  for  Use 

•  ^  Of  Remarks  in  an  Ad 

in  1946.  He  had  been  a  carrier  tising  associations  is  launching 

salesman  for  five  years  in  a  complete  truck  advertising  Cincinnati 

Schaller,  Iowa.  From  i946  until  campaign.  The  Enquirer  and  Thomas  R. 

1958  he  was  with  the  circula-  The  ambitious  promotional  (Doc)  Rusk  have  been  .sued  in 
tion  department  and  in  October,  program  is  in  support  of  Common  Pleas  Court  for  $150,- 
19.58,  he  was  named  manager  Dodge’s  1964  model  year  sales  999  for  alleged  invasion  of  pri- 
of  the  promotion  department,  a  gains  continuing  apace  from  vacy.  Dr.  Jay  Spiegelman  of  the 
position  he  held  until  being  record  1963  model  year  sales,  Albert  Einstein  Medical  (Center, 
named  advertising  sales  man-  according  to  H.  I.  Tufty,  of  Philadelphia,  says  he  spoke  on 
ager  in  1962.  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  air  pollution  and  respiratory 

He  replaces  Robert  C.  Smith  president  of  the  Minneapolis  allergies  during  the  National 

who  has  resigned.  Regional  Dodge  Advertising  As-  Warm  Air  and  Heating  Condi- 

*  *  *  sociation.  tioning  Association  convention, 

EQUAL  WITH  '63  Representing  159  dealers  in  a  for  members  only,  in  Chicago, 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year,  five-state  area  (Minnesota,  Nov.  9,  1961.  Without  his  knowl- 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  has  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  edge  or  permission.  Dr.  Spiegel- 
topped  the  3-milllon  mark  in  Northern  Iowa  and  Western  man  complains  Mr.  Rusk,  who 
classified  ads.  The  3-millionth  Wisconsin),  the  association  is  operates  a  heating  and  air- 
full-run  classified  w’as  published  concentrating  its  “Save  Bucks  conditioning  agency  in  Coving- 
Nov.  26,  the  same  date  the  total  on  Trucks”  advertising  in  127  ton,  Ky.,  quoted  from  the  ad- 
was  reached  last  year.  A  total  area  daily  and  weekly  news-  dress,  Nov.  25,  1961,  making  it 
of  3,264,568  full-run  classified  papers.  appear  the  doctor  endorsed  a 

ads  was  published  by  the  Times  There  are  two  409-line  and  product  distributed  by  Mr.  Rusk, 
during  1962,  representing  22,-  one  750-line  typically  themed  This,  the  petition  declares,  has 
417,018  lines.  Total  linage  for  ads,  which  illustrate  truck  exposed  the  plaintiff  to  censure 
the  year,  including  zone  edi-  drivers  in  a  friendly  converse-  by  fellow  physicians  and  the 
tions^  was  26,129,963.  tional  scene,  “What’s  the  good  American  Medical  Association. 


Classified 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


surged  even  faster.  It  averaged 
30  inches  a  week  in  1958  and 
100  in  1962. 

“And  in  1960  the  Transyl¬ 
vania  Times  started  classified 
display  at  $1  an  inch.  It  now 
averages  60  to  89  inches  a  week, 
all  new  business. 

“I  did  some  quick  figuring. 
‘Johnny,’  I  said,  ‘classified 
grossed  about  $15  a  week  for  you 
in  1958  and  now  it’s  $179.  That’s 
a  gain  of  more  than  1009%.  It 
looks  to  me  like  your  rate  in¬ 
creases  failed  to  kill  classified.’ 

“  ‘That’s  true,’  he  admitted, 
‘and  there  are  some  funny 
things  about  it.  No  one  ever 
complained  about  our  rate  in¬ 
creases.  And  we  never  promote 
classified  except  once  in  a  while 
write  a  little  story,  like  last 
week  when  a  man  asked  us  to 
cancel  the  ad  on  his  house.  He 
had  had  29  calls  since  the  paper 
came  out  and  he’d  sold  the 
house’.” 


The  Buffalo  Evening  News  is  read  in  8  out  of  10 
homes  in  Erie  County  (the  heart  of  the  Buffalo 
Market,  with  over  74%  of  the  Retail  Trading  Zone 
Population).  Only  The  NEWS,  and  The  NEWS 
ALONE,  can  sell  the  Big  Buffalo  Market. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


Represented  Nationally 

by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 
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now-get 
"coltl”  type 
positives 
in  seconds  ■ 


RAPID  PROCESS  SYSTEM 


Eliminates  hand  processing  in  trays  . . .  gives  you 
crisp,  uniform  positives  at  the  rate  of  1"  per  secondl 

•  Perfactly  uniform  —  no  variation  in  typo  colorl 

•  Positivot  ready  for  paste-up  or  back-waxing  in  just  lecondsl 

•  No  time  wasted  in  hand  processing  ...  no  work  or  messi 

•  Minimizes  make-overs,  cuts  paper  consumption,  coctsi 

•  Wide  variety  of  Fotorite  roll  paper  sizes  availablel 

•  Even  works  in  room  lighti 

Newspapers,  typesetters,  graphic  arts  shops,  through-' 
out  the  nation  are  discovering  this  new  way  to  double 
the  efficiency  of  photo  typesetting  equipment! 


FOTORITE 


6424  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago  45,  lllineit 


FOTORITE  processes  your  exposed  paper  almost  as 
fast  as  it  comes  off  the  keyboard!  No  darkroom  work 
or  mess  required ...  no  waiting  for  the  positive!  If 
you  now  use  photo  typesetting  equipment ...  or  are 
contemplating  a  change ...  get  the  Fotorite  story. 


FOTORITE,  INC. 

6424  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago  45,  III. 


E.P.I2 


Please  rush  the  complete  story  on  the  Fotorite  Rapid  Process  System. 

NAME _ 

FIRM _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ 


-STATE. 


Tell  decision-makers 
coast-to-coast  about  your 
market  and  how  you  cover  it 


Editions  Published:  Eastern,  Midwest,  Southwest,  Pacific  Coast 
Cistriouted  everywhere  every  business  day. 


unique  problem  in  New  York. 
While  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  representatives,  and  indi- 
vidual  newspapers  have  told  the 

wi  wt  11  n  4  4- ^  Vi  a 


PROMOTION 


New  York  Group  Ai 
To  ‘Sell  the  Sizzle’ 


advertising  community  the 
quantitative  newspaper  story, 
with  research,  facts  and  data, 
we  think  we  can  go  a  step 
further.  Our  group  of  profes¬ 
sional  newspaper  promoters  can, 
as  Elmer  Wheeler  puts  it,  ‘sell 
the  sizzle.’  We’re  not  interested 
in  markets  or  groups  or  combin¬ 
ations,  or  individual  newspapers. 
Newspapers  are  interesting, 
potent,  powerful,  and  they’re 
exciting.  And  we  think  we  can 
transmit  some  of  that  excite¬ 
ment.” 

Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  New  York 
Times,  suggested  that  the  group 
could  provide  a  showcase  for  the 
newspaper  industry’s  top  talent, 
Roundtable  outstanding  writers,  artists  and 

the  free-wheeling  news  execu- 
In  the  light  of  what  may  tives  who  traipse  up  to  New 
.sound  rather  profound  or  pontif-  York  for  frequent  visits, 
ical,  a  new  newspaper  promo-  The  group  has  a  prospective 
tion  organization  w^  conceived,  membership  list  comprising 
Tliere  by  the  bikini-hutch,  and  newspaper  promotion  people 
at  subsequent  get-togethers,  the  from  the  New  York  metropoli- 
“New  York  Newspaper  Promo-  tan  area,  plus  promotion,  re- 
tion  Roundtable”  was  spawned,  search  and  public  relations 
Frank  Timmons,  Wall  Street  people  from  wire  services,  syn- 
Joumal,  who  was  named  chair-  dicates,  supplements,  represen- 
man  of  the  embryo  group  said,  tative  firms,  and  allied  fields. 
“We  don’t  want  to  duplicate  the  An  organizational  meeting  is 
efforts  of  any  other  newspaper  being  planned,  as  well  as  a  pro¬ 
group  or  association.  We  have  a  gram  for  1964. 


PAPER  BOOSTERS— Paper  piaet 
matt  for  distribution  among  Phoe¬ 
nix  area  restaurants  have  been 
produced  by  the  Phoenix  Gaxette 
as  part  of  a  "Take-the-Gazette-to- 
lunch"  newsstand  sales  campaign. 
More  than  50,000  mats  have  been 
distributed. 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


.while  their  minds  are  on  business. 


FOR  STEPPED-UP  PRODUCTION., 
here’s  where  Teletypesetter®  belongs! 


INTERTYPE 

MONARCH 


LINOTYPE 

ELEKTRON 


High-speed  and  compatibility!  That’s  the  Teletypesettef 
story.  TTS*  high-speed  Operating  Units  TOU-75  and  TOU- 
75-3  are  specifically  designed  for  Intertype  Monarch  and 
Linotype  Elektron  fully-automatic  tape-operated  linecasting 
machines.  These  units  are  time-tested  and  proven  for  the 
high  performance  required  for  full-capacity  production. 

Installed,  they  are  integral  with  the  linecasting  machines 
and  require  no  additional  floor  space.  Being  mechanical  in 
function,  they  are  easily  maintained  and  serviced  by  your 


present  composing  room  machinists. 

Whatever  your  requirements— For  high-speed  fullopacity 
linecasting,  specify  Teletypesetter.  It’s  the  only  completely 
integrated  system  of  matched  components  for  automatic  oper¬ 
ation  of  linecasting  equipment  by  tape.  There  are  five  per¬ 
forators  in  the  TTS  line  and  eight  types  of  operating  units 
for  all  makes  and  models  of  linecasting  machines.  You  select 
and  pay  only  for  what  you  need. 

Get  the  whole  story.  Mail  this  coupon  todayl 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.Y.  •  LCS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  IN 
CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  &  INSTRUMENT  OF  CANADA  LTD.  TORONTO,  ONT. 
OVERSEAS:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  EN  INSTRUMENTEN  MU.,  N.V.  AMSTERDAM 


I - 1 

I  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipmant,  Dapt.  TTS  10  I 

I  221  Fairchild  Avtnut,  Plainviaw,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  I 

I  O  PlaoM  Mnd  m*  complat*  infermoHen  on  T«l«lypa>*ttar.  • 

I  □  PImm  hov*  a  TaUtypasaHar  Production  Enginoor  coll  on  mo.  1 

I  -  I 
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CIRCLLATION 

Free  Paper  Upsets 
Anti-Handbill  Law 


Fi  llerton,  Calif. 

An  Orang-e  County  Superior 
Court  has  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional  an  anti-handbill  ordinance 
aimed  at  keeping  free  circulation 
out-of-town  newspapers  from 
being  distributed  here. 

Judge  Stephen  Tamura 
granted  the  West  Orange  County 
Publishing  Co.  a  permanent 
injunction  barring  enforcement 
of  the  ordinance.  The  company 
publishes  the  Daily  Newn  in 
Garden  Grove,  which  circulates 
the  North  County  Independent 
(originally  named  the  NetVH- 
Advertiaer  when  the  litigation 
started)  free  of  charge  to  11,000 
homes  in  Fullerton. 

Two  previous  local  handbill 
ordinances  were  invalidated  in 
the  Anaheim-Fullerton  Munici¬ 
pal  Court. 

City  Attorney  Stanley  Chris¬ 
tianson  said  the  City  Council 
has  60  days  in  which  to  decide 
whether  to  appeal  the  new 
ruling.  He  said  the  ruling  con¬ 
flicts  with  one  from  a  Santa 
Clara  Superior  Court. 

Needed  Wrillen  Cunsenl 

The  Fullerton  ordinance  went 
into  effect  in  1961  and  city 
officials  held  that  the  weekly 
News-Advertiser  was  considered 
a  “commercial  handbill”  and,  as 
such,  the  publisher  was  ordered 
to  obtain  the  written  consent  of 
every  recipient  and  to  have  the 
same  on  file  with  the  city. 

The  Garden  Grove  publisher 
ignored  the  ordinance  and  a 
criminal  complaint  was  filed 
against  News-Advertiser  circu¬ 
lation  man  William  Larson.  A 
restraining  order  permitted  the 
paper  to  be  cir'*ulated  and  Mr. 
Larson’s  prosecution  held  in 
abeyance  pending  the  superior 
court  ruling. 

Judge  Tamura  held  that  since 
they  contained  community  news, 
the  News-Advertiser  and  its 
successor  were  certainly  not 
commercial  handbills  within  the 
meaning  of  the  ordinance. 

“Freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press  are  fundamental  to  a 
democratic  society,”  the  judge 
wrote.  “The  exercise  of  such 
rights,  therefore,  are  subject  to 
municipal  regulation  only  when 
compelling  considerations  of 
health,  safety  or  the  welfare  of 
society  require  it. 

Obridges  Freedom 

“There  was  no  evidence  given 
to  the  city  council  of  any  con¬ 


tributing  litter,  trespass,  van¬ 
dalism  or  thefts  advanced  as 
reasons  for  the  need  of  the 
ordinance. 

“The  city  contends  that  the 
ordinance  doesn’t  regulate  the 
contents  of  material — only  the 
time,  place  and  manner  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  Therefore,  they  con¬ 
tend,  freedom  of  speech  isn’t 
jeopardized. 

“But  the  ordinance  does 
abridge  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  by  restricting  the 
paper’s  freedom  to  distribute 
information.” 

Judge  Tamura  termed  “un¬ 
reasonable”  the  ordinance’s  in¬ 
sistence  that  written  consent  be 
obtained  from  each  person  re¬ 
ceiving  papers  in  the  city. 

“Any  such  ordinance  should 
l>e  drawm  so  as  to  leave  the 
decision  of  whether  or  not  to 
receive  the  paper  up  to  each 
resident,  rather  than  to  the 
city,”  said  the  opinion. 

*  *  * 

KEEPSAKE  EDITIONS 

Detroit 

Detroit  and  Michigan  resi¬ 
dents  responded  in  unprecedent¬ 
ed  fashion  to  a  special  24-page 
Kennedy  pictorial  section  in  the 
Detroit  News  Dec.  5. 

So  great  was  the  demand  for 
the  section  that  an  all-time  high 
for  net  sale  of  daily  editions 
was  set. 

Often  lines  of  200  or  more 
persons  were  at  newsstands 
when  delivery  trucks  appeared. 

The  “keep-sake”  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  contained  no  advertising. 
The  daily  press  run  was  in¬ 
creased  by  more  than  150,000 
papers  and  more  than  900,150 
were  printed. 

The  cover  of  the  offset  printed 
section  shows  Mr.  Kennedy  in  a 
pensive  mood  in  his  office  with 
the  presidential  seal  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Inside  the  cover  is  Mr. 
Kennedy’s  Inaugural  Address 
in  reverse  overprint  on  the  back 
of  his  White  House  office  chair. 
Five  page  one  reproductions  of 
the  News  during  the  day  and 
following  the  President’s  assas¬ 
sination  also  were  included. 

Pictures  taken  during  the 
funeral,  slaying  of  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  and  a  Detroit  News  edi¬ 
torial  “Hate  Kills  a  President” 
are  part  of  the  section. 

*  *  * 

Union  City,  N.  J. 

The  front  page  of  the  Hudson 
Dispatch  that  announced  the 
shooting  of  President  Kennedy 


was  reprinted  on  glossy  paper. 

Circulation  Manager  Thomas 
Meegan  said  about  27,000  re¬ 
prints  were  distributed  over  the 
counter  without  cost  to  readers 
following  a  wide  acclaim  for  the 
page. 

Beneath  the  regular  masthead 
the  paper  featured  a  single 
headline  in  72-point  proclaiming 
“President  Assassinated.”  Be¬ 
low  that  was  a  9  by  14-inch 
portrait  of  the  late  President, 
and  below  that  four  lines  from 
Walt  Whitman’s  epic  poem. 
Captain,  Oh  My  Captain. 

The  whole  page  was  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  one-inch  black 
Iwrder  which  served  to  high¬ 
light  the  large  areas  of  white 
space. 

No  phone  or  mail  orders  were 
accepted  and  no  reprints  were 
given  to  children  unless  they 
were  accompanied  by  an  adult. 
A  one-to-a-customer  ruling  was 
also  rigidly  enforced,  yet  27,000 
were  passed  out  between  Nov.  27 
and  Dec.  5. 

The  paper,  a  full-sized  morn¬ 
ing  daily,  has  a  circulation  of 
71,000  in  an  area  adjacent  to 
New  York  city. 

«  «  * 

Bi’ffalo,  N.  Y. 

Demand  exceeded  the  150,000- 
copy  supply  for  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News’  John  F.  Kennedy 
memorial  edition,  continuing 
after  the  plates  for  the  16-page 
edition  had  broken  under  the 
strain.  The  edition  sold  at  the 
News  office  and  dealers  for  10 
cents  a  copy.  It  was  mailed  in 
special  envelopes  for  20  cents 
each.  Sales  totaled  50,000  Dec. 
4  and  100,000  Dec.  5. 

«  *  * 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

The  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
of  Dec.  1  contained  a  four-page 
insert  on  the  assassination  story 
and  reprint  copies  were  made 
available  free  to  schools  in  the 
area.  More  than  10,000  copies 

of  the  section,  titled  “Four 

Days  in  History,”  were  dis¬ 
tributed. 

*  *  « 

Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Courier- Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times  gave  away  in 
less  than  a  week  about  50,000 
free  four-page  reprints  of  stories 
about  the  assassination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy. 

The  front  page  of  the  Novem¬ 
ber  23  C-J  was  reprinted,  along 
with  other  stories  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  days.  Also  reprinted  was 
the  November  23  editorial  page 
— a  full-page  drawing  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  by  Hugh 
Haynie  surrounding  the  paper’s 
tribute  editorial. 

The  November  22  edition  of 
the  Times  ran  23,000  above 
normal  press  runs  and  the 
Saturday  Courier-Journal  28,000 
above  normal. 


Albany,  N.  Y, 

Circulation  of  the  Knickers 
bocker  News  tripled  for  one  day, 
when  a  special  16-page  taliloid  in 
four  colors  on  “The  Death  of  a 
President”  was  publishe<i  Dec.  6. 

The  section  was  suggested  by 
Arnold  LeFevre,  chief  i)hotogra> 
pher,  after  he  had  tried  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  to  buy  a  copy  of  Life 
containing  sequence  pictures  of 
the  President’s  assassination.  ! 
“If  people  are  this  hungry  for 
pictures  on  this  whole  affair,” 
•Mr.  LeFevre  remarked  to  Rob¬ 
ert  G.  Fichenberg,  managing 
editor,  “why  don’t  we  jirint  a 
special  section  of  pictures,  re¬ 
viewing  the  entire  episode?” 

Mr.  Fichenberg  and  Duane 
LaFleche,  city  editor,  selected 
two  dozen  pictures,  and  wrote  a 
text,  cutlines  and  headlines. 

The  tabloid  was  printed  on 
quality  paper.  The  editions  of 
the  Knickerbocker  News  carry¬ 
ing  the  tabloid  were  sold  at  the 
regular  price  of  10  cents.  News  ' 
dealers  were  requested  to  leave 
copies  on  their  display  stands  ] 
beyond  the  date  of  publication,  j 
to  permit  people  who  wanted  1 
additional  copies  to  buy  them.  1 
• 

Carrier  Salute 
Winners  IVanied 

Indianapolis 

Winners  of  the  11th  annual 
newspaperboy  salute  competi¬ 
tion  sponsored  by  Newspapeef 
Boys  of  America  Inc.,  a  circuit 
tion  service  company,  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Each  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  $50  U.S.  Savings  Bond: 
as  top  prizes  in  their  respec*< 
tive  catagories. 

The  winners:  William  G. 
Merritt,  Washington  (D.C.)t 
Star,  for  a  promotion  featurinfj 
a  carrier  approaching  the  Whita( 
House  door;  Thomas  Meegan, 
Union  City  (N.J.)  Hudson  Di$-i 
patch,  for  a  page  ad  in  which: 
executives  of  the  paper  did  a  ' 
“hats  off”  salute  to  the  carriers; 
and  Donald  B.  Babb,  St.  Joseph 
(Mich.)  Herald-Press,  for  a 
photo  ad  featuring  an  honor 
carrier. 

• 

Maurer  to  Conduct 
New  Hertz  Service 

A  consulting-service  for  pub¬ 
lications  on  distribution  and 
circulation-delivery  operations 
has  been  instituted  nationwide 
by  the  Hertz  Truck  Leasing 
Division,  under  the  direction  of 
William  H.  Maurer  in  New 
York. 

The  new  service  is  available 
without  charge.  Before  joining 
Hertz,  Mr.  Maurer  was  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  circulation  director 
of  the  New  York  Joumal-Amer- 
lean  and  prior  to  that,  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun. 
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...  in  the  newsmaking  world 
of  property  and  casualty  insurance 

Th»  hemdiinea  speak  tor  themselves:  GROUP  TO  INSURE  FAIR  EXHIBITORS 
. . .  INSURANCE  IN  THE  ATOM  ERA  .  .  .  DRIVERS  SET  INSURANCE  RATES 
. . .  They  reflect  the  fact  that  the  property  and  casualty  insurance  business 
—because  it  affects  nearly  every  individual  and  every  business  organisa¬ 
tion— is  involved  in  a  great  many  of  today's  news  stories. 

These  stories  may  take  the  form  of  a  human  interest  piece  on  Insuring 
"priceless"  art  treasures,  a  study-in-depth  of  the  unusual  liabilities  cre¬ 
ated  by  our  atomic  programs,  or  a  backgrounder  on  the  problem  of  rising 
automobile  rates. 

Reproduced  on  the  following  pages  are  several  stories  .  .  .  representing 
only  a  handful  of  the  many  which  have  appeared  in  recent  months.  They 
are  the  work  of  writers  who  are  finding  good  copy  in  the  varied  aspects 
of  a  $16  billion  business  that  touches  almost  every  reader  personally,  that 
is  making  a  significant  contribution  to  our  nation's  economic  growth  and 
progress.  They  indicate  only  a  tew  of  the  many  interesting  story  possibili¬ 
ties  that  exist  In  insurance  lor  the  inquiring  reporter. 


Fire  Losses  Climb, 
as  Fast  as  Burnable 

By  RICHARD  L.  VANDERVELD 

U  S.  FIRE  LOSSES  continue  to  mount  in 
terms  of  dollar  volume,  but  in  relation  to 
burnable  assets  they  are  declining.  This 
is  the  substance  of  a  report  issued  this 
wedt  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Un¬ 
derwriters. 

While  fire  losses  last  year  rose  to 
$1,265,002,000 — a  new  high  and  4.6%  over 
1961 — the  more  significant  trend  of  losses 
rising  more  slowly  than  value  of  struc¬ 
tures  subject  to  burning  continued. 

From  1950  to  1962,  the  dollar  fire  loss 
for  the  nation  increased  an  average  of 
4.5%  a  year.  During  the  nine  years  end¬ 
ing  1958,  latest  year  for  which  figures 
are  available,  the  national  wealth  subject 
to  destructim  by  fire  increased  an  aver¬ 
age  of  7.4%  a  year. 

The  same  pattern  holds  in  California 
where,  according  to  the  Pacific  Fire 
Rating  Bureau,  estimated  total  fire  losses 
climb^  92%  from  1952  through  1962 
while  bunuble  wealth  increased  114%. 

Matches  and  smoking  remain  the  lead¬ 
ing  incendi^  villains,  causing  23%  of 
all  fires.  Misuse  of  ele^cal  equipment 
ranks  second,  20.7%;  followed  by  heat, 
flames  or  spaiiu  from  sources  other  than 
defective  heating  units  or  welding 
torches,  12.5%,  and  defective  heating 
units,  10.1%. 

California's  11-yaar  fine  history,  show¬ 
ing  burnable  wealth  rising  faster  than 
losses: 

Insured  Fire  Loss  Assessed  Valuation 
Year  Amt(OOO)  Index  AmtfOOO)  Index 

1962  92,815  192.1  24787,285  213.9 

1961  112,055  231.9  23,611,258  203.8 

1960  83,787  173.4  22,296,795  192.4 

1959  78,089  161.6  20,770,104  179.3 

1958  78,048  161.5  19,683,661  169.9 

1957  65,966  136.5  18,421,940  159.0 

1956  62,863  130.1  16,219,642  140.0 

1955  56,541  117.0  14,862,005  128.3 

1954  49,116  101  6  13,467,425  116.2 

1953  55,210  114.3  12,571,824  108.5 

1952  48.323  100.0  11,587,216  100.0 


but  Not 
Assets 


A  bu*iifss  and  financial  columnist 
for  tha  Los  Angeles  Times,  Richard 
L.  Vander¥eld  began  his  journal¬ 
istic  career  as  a  sports  stringer  in 
Grand  Rapids,  where  he  was  born. 
While  attending  UCLA  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  City  College,  he  worked  part- 
time  as  a  sports  reporter.  Following 
a  stint  in  public  relations,  he  joined 
the  Times  as  a  reporter  in  1961  and 
in  2962  began  specialising  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  news. 


SmlR.Nucclo 
TItmMmw  York  Thmoo 

A  former  general  insurance  broker,  Sal  R.  Nuccio  Is  In¬ 
surance,  investment  company  and  utilities  reporter  for 
'  The  Times.  He  is  a  graduate  of  New  York  University, 
where  he  took  additional  work  in  economics.  His  finan¬ 
cial  and  insurance  background  has  made  it  possible  lor 
Mr.  Nuccio  to  do  an  outstanding  job  in  covering  the  many 
aspects  of  property  and  casualty  insurance  news. 

TIMES,  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 


GROUP  TO  INSURE 


Michelar.gelo’s  ‘Pieta/  said 
to  Be  Worth  100  Milliorv 
Among  Art  to  Be  Covered 


By  SAL.  R.  NUCCIO 

Michelangelo's  "PieU"  and 
other  art  treaaurea  to  be  dis¬ 
played  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  may  be  insured  by  an  un¬ 
derwriting  syndicate,  whose  for¬ 
mation  was  announced  ye.ster- 
day. 

The  group,  called  the  New 
hYork  World's  Fair  Fine  Arts 
Syndicate,  wUl  offer  “all-ridk  ' 
policies  to  exhibitors.  The  poll., 
cles  will  eover  all  losses  except 
those  specifically  excluded,  such 
as  loss  caused  by  war,  nuclear 
damage,  wear  and  tear  or  dam¬ 
age  by  insects  or  as  a  result' 
of  restoration  processes.  The 
usual  pattern  of  fine-arts  poli¬ 
cies  will  be  followed. 

The  risks  will  be  shared  b> 
39  American  property  and  cas¬ 
ualty  companies  In  proportiomr 
ranging  from  one-quarter  of  1 
per  cent  to  10  per  cent  They 
Will  be  named  In  the  policy.  Not 
listed  will  be  other  tnsura^w 
•npaniea  In  the  United  StaB 
and  Britain,  which,  as  reindiN 
ers,  will  absorb  an  undlqpjosed 
part  of  the  primary  insurers' 
risk. 

The  syndicate  was  said  to  be 
prepared  to  underwrite  as  much 
as  $20,000,000  in  fine  arts  covi 
erage  in  any  one  building.  Es¬ 
timates  of  the  total  value  of 


the  art  treasures  to  be  dis¬ 
played  vary  from  $60,000,000  to 
$300.060,0t.  They  wouldo  include 
paintings  and  sculpture,  antique 
furniture,  automobiles,  unusual 
Jewelry,  coin  and  stamp  collec¬ 
tions,  chinaware,  rare  manu¬ 
scripts  and  books  and  other 
property  that  would  qualify  as 
"fine  art.s." 

AiBipBny  U^TVIllMQ^ri^^^lRatr 

A  key  man  in  Ahe  o|;gan'za- 
tlon  of  the  syndtqpte  was  Har¬ 
old  L.  Wayne,  who  also  was 
instrumental  In  Rirming  a  fine- 
arts  insuranoe  grou|f  for  the 
1039-4  New  York  World's  Fair. 
He  Is  president  of  th4  Company 
Service  Corporation,  which  will 
manage  the  syndicate. 

Insurance  will  be  offered  for 
all  foreign  exhibits  while  they 
are  at  the  World's  Fair.  While 
being  transported  to  and  from 
tht.m||a^;jggPB^ J»«  covered 
by  (JnNqB  States  and  foreign 
ocean-mayiae  Insurers.  However, 
if  requested,  the  syndicate  will 
insure  art  works  owned  in 
America  tsom  the  time  they  are 
taken  from  their  permanent  ex-^ 
hibitlon  sites  until  they  are’ 
returned. 

The  moat  valuable  are  work' 
to  be  exhibited  probably  will  be 
the  "iMeta,’'  whicIT  wiU  he  dis¬ 
played  by  the  Vatican  in  its 
pavilion.  The  insurance  value, 
which  cannot  approach  the  mar¬ 
ket  value  that  might  be  put  on 
such  a  work,  will  be  several  mll- 
IkHs  dollara,  primarily  covering 
poaaible  repair  or  reatbration 
costs.  The  actual  value  has  hcM 
M  llOO.OOpjjOQ.. 

Exhibitors  at  hexl  year's  fair 
will  havg  to  pay  the  cost  of  In¬ 
suring  the  fine  art  in  their  exhi- 
bitlana.  The  Insurance  rataa  are 
not  yet  available.  In  Seattle 
and  at  tbp  last  New  York  Pair, 
the  fair  managements  paid  for 
the  insurance,  since  th^  were 
operating  revenue  -  productIng 
enterprises— the  art  centers. 


miokore  L.  VamdorvoU 
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LOCK  IT  OR  LOSE  IT,  POLICE  SAY 


It’s  Season  for  ‘Hot’  Cars 
-  -  How  the  Thieves  Operate 


i 

i 


City  Record 
Looks  Better 


H\  JAMF.S  S.  l.kWIS 


If  the  autos  stolen  in  C  hi- 
cago  in  the  last  12  months 
were  lined  up  humper  to 
humper,  they  would  stretch 
from  the  l.oop  to  the  North 
Side  of  Milwaukee. 

Thieves  have  stolen  mure 
cars  in  Chicago  already  in 
l^h.l  than  exist  in  Park  For¬ 
est.  a  major  siihiirh  where  al¬ 
most  every  family  has  at  least 


one  car. 

«  •  • 


I IIF  .MOST  dangerous  time 
IS  right  now.  More  cars  are 
stolen  in  July  than  in  any 
other  month,  both  nationally 
and  in  Chicago.  August  is 
not  far  iKhind. 

"And  we're  going  to  have 
the  worst  summer  yet.”  fears 
William  J.  Davis,  secretary 
and  manager  of  the  National 
Automobile  Theft  Bureau.  I7.S 
W'  Jackson,  a  .^0-year-old  in¬ 
formation  clearing  house  fi¬ 
nancially  supported  by  .^^5  in¬ 
surance  companies  in  the  auto 
field. 

‘'We  have  more  teen-aKeri 
this  summer  thau  any  in  his¬ 
tory,  because  of  the  baby 
boom  of  IS  to  18  yean  axo,” 
Davis  points  nut.  "and  there 
are  fewer  jobs  available  to 
keep  them  occupied.” 

Teen  -  agers  account  for 
about  80  per  cent  of  auto 
thefts,  and  it  is  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  that  a  “l.ock  Your  Car 
or  Lose  It”  campaign  has  been 
launched  by  the  Chicago 
lice  Department. 


\  Corvette,  minus  its  engine  and  entire  in  a  rural  section  of  unincorporated  Cook 

rear  end.  was  stolen  in  Chicago  anti  found  County.  Car-stripping  is  on  increase. 

"The  professional  car  thief  <oo  old  to  attract  thieves?  even  special  wiring  has  helped 
doesn't  care  if  your  car  is  What  parts  ol  the  city  arc  the  us  identify  stolen  parts,”  he 
locked  or  not.  hut  the  teen-  most  dangerous  -  neighbor-  savs 
ager  docs."  Davis  says.  "Man^  hotxis  where  ptx'r  people  loc. 
boys  walk  down  the  street  trv-<  or  where  the  cars  are  shiniest 
mg  door  handles  until  they  nod  newest.’ 

What  hours  are  "hot”  for 


lind  one  unliKked.  then  lahg 
the  car." 

•  •  « 

A  MH  AI.  OF  ?t)..S|.S  cais 
were  stolen  in  Chicago  in 
1962.  Nationally,  an  auto  was 
stolen  every  90  seconds  of 
the  year.  Auto  theft  losses 
were  higher  than  all  other  lar¬ 
cenies  combined  —  including 
lurs,  jewelry  and  money,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Davis. 

What  kind  of  car  Is  stolen 
most  often?  When  is  an  auto 


car  stealing?  How  safe  are 
autos  in  parking  lots?  How 
does  a  car-stripper  operate? 
What  can  a  person  do? 

(  apt.  (  larcnce  h  Braasch. 
chief  ol  the  auto  thett  section 
ol  the  (  hicago  Polite  Depart¬ 
ment.  .idviscs; 

"DcfiniieU  scratch  your  ini¬ 
tials  on  your  engine  block. 
person  who  can  identify  his 
stolen  engine  is  a  great  help 
to  us  Initials  are  best,  hut 


.And  don't  think  those 
numbers  on  your  tires  will 
help.  Those  are  job  lot  num¬ 
bers.  with  duplicates  esers- 
whcrc."  he  adds. 

The  police  department 
brands  "CPD”  on  tires  of  all 
its  cars  and  trucks.  Capt. 
Braasch  |Miints  out.  He  sug¬ 
gests  marking  batteries,  trans¬ 
missions.  carburetors  and  ex¬ 
pensive  accesMM’ies. 

"\Nc  base  mounds  ol  ihis 
c  q  u  i  p  m  c  n  I."  said  (  apt. 
Braasch.  who  recently  suc¬ 
ceeded  t.  apt.  John  F.  Mullen, 
now  administrative  depul  v 


chiel  ol  the  detective  division, 
as  section  commander. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


JOURNAL.  JacktenvilU,  No. 


-BASED  ON  LOSSES - 

Drivers  Set  Insurance  Rate 


Uitt  the  flUnc  be  kept  confl-  unfairly  dUcrlmlnatory.  Thla  la 

dentlal  ter  IS  daya  to  protect  the  baala  on  which  Laraoo  la  ei- 

the  Inaurance  company  or  oonv  pected  to  make  a  dedalon. 
panlea'  oompetltlve  Intereata. 

At  the  end  of  15  days  there  The  rate  iaereaoe  mast  bo 
la  a  public  Inapectlon  period.  adeeeate  beceaea  the  com- 
Often  on  minor  flllnca  the  re-  aUaslOBer  baa  aa  iMIwHia  to 

quest  la  merely  approved  or  see  that  the  eobapoalea  are 

disapproved  after  the  public  In-  kept  aslveat.  If  rates  dsa’t 

apectlon  period,  but  when  a  brlac  la  raoagb  aasaey  to  keep 

tremendous  volume  of  Inaurance  a  rimpaop  hi  baahirii  aad  It 
business  will  be  affected,  such  goes  boahiapt.  the  poUcyhoM- 

as  In  the  National  Bureau  era  saffer. 

of  Casualty  Underwriters  and 

the  National  Automobile  Under-  He  also  must  decide  If  the 
writers  Aaaoclatlon  tilings  which  rates  are  unreasonably  high 
will  be  discussed  Monday,  a  for  the  services  and  protection 

public  hearing  is  called.  the  company  offers. 

The  Insurance  commission-  Larson  must  algo  determine 
er's  staff  can  then  ask  the  bu-  that  the  company's  rates  are  ae 

reau  officials,  actuarlas  and  at-  fair  as  possible  to  all  in  the 

tomeys  any  questions  they  may  same  class  of  risk, 
have  about  the  request.  The  insurance  rates  are  brok- 

A  transcription  Is  made  of  on  down  on  the  basis  of  the  own- 

the  hearing  and  State  Insuranoe  or  of  the  automobile  and  vaiy 
Commlaaioner  J.  Edwin  Lar-  accordingly, 

son  rules  on  It.  For  example,  a  single  male 

The  law  says  that  all  rates  under  2S  years  old  finds  that 

must  be  adequate,  must  not  bo  ^  Insurance  rates  drop  after 

unreasonable,  and  must  not  be  ^  married  becauss  Insuranoe 
statistics  show  he's  a  better  risk 
after  he’s  married. 

Past  driving  records  also  play 
a  part  in  the  individual’s  rates. 

The  eonimlaaloner's  office 
estimates  that  SO  per  oea|of  the 
drivers  get  the  maximum  In  dis¬ 
counts  for  safe  driving,  about 
10  per  cent  get  a  little  less,  an¬ 
other  10  per  cent  still  leas  and 
about  10  per  cent  break  even. 
About  20  per  cent  are  penaiiaed 
by  a  bad  driving  record  and 
pay  higher  rates. 

TOMORROW:  Deval's  aoel- 
dent  rale  lastest-cIhnMng  la 
state. 


(Second  ot  four  ArUelee) 


such  u  adjusters  aad  attorneys 
fees  in  settling  claims,  and  pri¬ 
lls  are  added  to  this  for  the 
rate. 

Evaluating  the  rate  is  a  oon- 
ttnuous  process. 

Usually  the  companies  use  a 
three-year  experience  beginning 
one  year  back  aa  a  basis  of 
study  The  previous  year  la 
not  used  because  aU  of  the 
losses  may  not  have  come  In. 


By  YVONNE  PARKER 
Jamal  Staff  Writer 

What  makes  automobile  In¬ 
surance  rates? 

According  to  the  state  insur- 
anos  commlssioDer's  office.  It's 
the  man  behind  the  wheel. 

When  he  has  an  accident  he 
sets  In  motion  a  chain  of 
events  that  may  end  up  in  a 
rate  request  hearing  In  Talla- 
Bassee.  like  the  one  scheduled 
fer  next  Monday. 

The  basic  principle  In  insur¬ 
ance  rates  Is  the  same  one  Chi¬ 
nese  merchants  followed  some 
f.OOO  years  ago.  Instead  of 
putting  all  their  cargo  in  one 
boat  that  must  travel  over 
swift  river  rapids,  they  spread 
their  wares  among  many  ves¬ 
sels. 

Today,  this  spreading  of  risk 
means  insurance  rates  are  com¬ 
puted  by  dividing  the  number  of 
cars  insured  into  the  amount 
of  losses.  Money  for  expenses. 


Actuaries,  of  experts  In  the 
field  of  Insuranoe  mathematics 
and  statistics  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  insurance  commis¬ 
sion  study  the  mass  ot  technical 
data  that  Is  submitted  with  the 
request. 

The  Insurance  code  provides 


Yvoimm  Quiatte  Parkar 
The  iaekaonvilla  ioumal 

4  graduate  of  the  University  ot  Florida, 
Yvonne  has  had  a  number  ot  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  lournalistic  tield.  Betore  ioin- 
ing  the  Journal  in  1961  she  was  a  reporter 
tor  the  Pensacola  News-Journal  and  tele¬ 
vision  station  WINK,  Fort  Meyers.  She 
also  enjoyed  a  dream  publicity  assign¬ 
ment,  covering  a  three  month  tour  ot  the 
Mediterranean  tor  Waterman  Steamship 
Company.  Betore  attending  coliege  in 
Florida  she  lived  in  Ohio,  Japan,  North 
Carolina  and  Alabama.  Her  husband,  Bart 
Parker,  is  a  photographer. 


TAr/ls  Highest 

In  FiUmnre  But. 

Aum  Uwfu  kn  Ntow  Ire- 
qucw  M  the  Far  Wot.  Mid- 


Tkefu  of  tnickt  fnai  im- 
anatdad  aum  n  a  diffcicm 
■ullcr. 


James  S.  Lewis 
Chicago  Daily  Naws 

WiUi  a  number  ot  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  linancial  and 
business  reporter  James  S. 
Lewis  is  presently  assigned 
to  the  rewrite  desk  ot  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  He  Is 
a  graduate  ot  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  he  majored 
in  linguistics.  He  is  active 
in  Chicago's  prolessional 
journalistic  circles,  being  a 
member  ot  the  Chicagochap- 
ter  ot  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the 
Chicago  Press  Club  and  the 
Chicago  Reporters'  Associa¬ 
tion. 
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Insurance  in  the  Atom  Era 


Ur  BOLAND  ECKMAN 

Tht  nation's  n  u  c  I  r  a  r 
tnergy  Industry  Is  growing 
Md  so  are  Its  demands  for 
Inauranee  policies  of  un- 
praCedented  coverage  and 
•izc. 

For  example,  the  liability 
Insurance  pt^cies  on  Consol¬ 
idated  Edison's  Indian  Point 
power  plant  total 
Jilt  milUrn  I*""  million  of 
goveiTiment  insurance  and 
|gQ,.oiitfion  written  by  the 
nation's  insurance  compa¬ 
nies. 

Until  recently,  a  liability 
policy  (to  protect  the  insured 
against  claims  for  bodily  in¬ 
jury  or  property  damage! 
of  tS  million  or  flO  million 
was  considered  very  larga 
and  a  $30  million  policy  wad 
thought  to  b»  the  largest 
obtainable  through  theentim 
Insurance  market.  ' 

But  there  will  be  an  list 
creasing  need  for  policies 
ranglag  up  to  this  W  mllr 
Uon  level 

H.  S.  Btaalay.  aasiaUnt 
gsmtal  iiisiwgFr  of-  ^kd 
Nudear  Energy  Property 
Insurance  Assn.,  reported 
recently  that  there  are  14 
civilian  power  reactors  oper¬ 
ating  and  producing  electric¬ 
ity  la  the  United  States  and 
eight  In  the  course  of  con 
struction. 

Several  more  are  planned. 
The  capacity  of  the  operat¬ 
ing  plants  Is  1  million  kilo¬ 
watts  and  the  Atomic  E^iergy 
Commission  estimates  this 
output  will  be  Increased 
forty-fold  by  1980. 

In  addition,  Stanley  said, 
the  AEC  reported  that  as  of 
the  end  of  1962,  there  were 
518  known  nuclear  reactor* 
in  the  world  with  286  of 
these  In  the  United  State* 
Many  are  government-owneo 
but  42  colleges  now  hai* 
reactors  on  their  campu*' 

The  liability  policies  f'- 
these  nuclear  facilities  si> 
written  hy  several  "pool* 
formed  by  the  insuiso'-* 
companies  in  1956  aliei- 
firms  planning  to  enter  the 
nuclear  field  complained  lhr< 


were  unable  to  obtain  suf¬ 
ficient  Insurance  protection. 

The  government  entered 
the  picture  with  the  passage, 
in  1957,  of  the  Price-Ander- 
son  Act,  which  provided  up 
to  $500  million  in  additional 
government  insurance. 

Both  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  the  government 
emphasized,  however,  that 
these  tremendous  policies 
are  not  indicative  of  expecta¬ 
tions  of  disaster. 

On  the  contrary,  backers 
of  the  Price-Anderson  Act 
went  to  great  pains  to  point 
out  they  did  not  consider 
the  risks  so  great  but  simply 
wanted  to  assure  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  that  It  would  be 
protected  against  even  the 
most  severe  "nuclear  inci¬ 
dent.” 

Tlie  private  insurance  is 
placed  through  two  major 
pools — the  Nuclear  Energy 
Liability  Insurance  Assn. 
iNELIAt,  a  grouping  of  140 
capital-stock  companies  and 
the  Mutual  Atomic  Energy 
Liability  Underwriters 
tMAELU),  a  combine  of  six 
mutual  companies  who  re¬ 
insure  through  the  Mutual 
Atomic  Energy  Reinsurance 
Pool  (MAERPi,  with  mor$ 
than  100  member  companies. 

Francis  X.  Roylan,  general 
manager  of  NELIA,  said  his 
group  was  prepared  to  write 
policies  with  aggregate 
limits  of  $46,500,000  and  the 
mutual  group  will  write  pol¬ 
icies  of  $13,500,000  (provid¬ 
ing  the  maximum  $60  million 
protection.) 

These  policies  are  also  of 
unprecedented  scope  in  terms 
of  coverage.  The  usual  lia¬ 
bility  policy  covers  the  In- 
surH  and  his  “agents"  (an 
employee,  for  instance),  but 
the  new  policy  extends  that 
coverage  to  include  supplies 
and  even  outsiders  who 
might  somehow  cause  an 
accident. 

To  take  an  extreme  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  coverage.  If  a 
saboteur  should  blow  up  a 
nuclear  plant,  the  insurance 


Cob  Edboa’a  ladiaa  Poiat  nnclear  power  ploBt,  on  which  the  utility  cnrriea  $560 


gnilion  in  liBbility  iaaunnoe  for  injuries  or  damage  to 

would  stm  pay  for  injuries  ^EPIA  provides  insurance 
or  damages.  „„  about  100  risks  with  ag- 

Protection  for  the  plant  gregate  liability  of  almost 

property  Itself  Is  provided  $i  billion, 
through  Stanley's  group,  the  . ,  ,  „  , 

Nuclear  Elnergy  Property  Not  all  of  these  policies. 

Insurance  Assn.,  also  a  *''•  •*“  o'**' 

"pool”  that  will  write  poll-  ut")™  limits, 
ties  of  up  to  $51,700,000  per  An  indication  of  the  cost 
risk.  of  such  insurance  is  Con 

Tlie  mutual  companies,  Ed's  annual  bill-  $241,000 
too,  write  plant  insurance  for  the  stock  company  policy, 
through  a  pool  with  a  maxi-  $70,000  for  the  mutual- 

mum  limit  of  $10  million  insured  policy  and  $18,000 

per  risk.  for  the  government  insur- 

Boylan  said  NELIA  covered  ance. 


more  than  100  nuclear  facil- 


How  "risky"  has  this  in- 


Ities  and  150  suppliers  under  surance  been'* 
another  type  of  ^Hcy  ^th  said  his  associa- 

aggregate  limits  of  liabilities  ^as  had  no  Incidents 

running  weU  in  excess  of  $1  ,9,7  ,nd  Stsniev  re- 


penons  or  property. 

ported  two  "substantlar' 
losses,  but  neither  involved 
s  “nuclear  incident"  texplo- 
tion  or  escape  of  radioactive 
dust,  for  instance.) 

One  involved  the  escape 
of  $200,000  of  uranium  from 
a  cylinder  that  could  be  held 
in  one  hand  and  the  other 
occurred  at  a  reactor  in  Ant¬ 
arctica.  "and  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  adjust  from 
here,"  Stanley  added  with 
some  understatement. 

NELIA  has  informed  Its 
policy  holders  that  If  the 
"loss  experience"  over  10 
years  justifies  it.  the  associa¬ 
tion  will  refund  some  of  the 
premiums  paid  In  dunng 
those  years. 


RBfBiMf  Cckmarn 

Nasv  York  WorU-Tologram 

A»  m  mumbur  of  thu  tinmncial  nmw*  dupartmunt  ot 
tha  World-Talagram,  Roland  Eckman  spaciallEoa  In 
Inauranca,  rataiUng  and  stock  markat  raporting. 
Born  in  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Eckman  Is  a  graduate  ot 
Columbia  Coiiaga,  Coiumbia  Univarsity,  maforing 
in  govarnmant  and  history.  Balora  joining  tha  staff 
ot  tha  Worid’Talagram  nina  years  ago,  ha  worked 
tor  Tha  New  York  Timas  and  tha  Hartford  Courant. 


Solution  To  Fire  Problems  Means 
More  Than  Hiring  More  Fii*enien 


By  LEROY  POPE 
I'aMed  Pmt  lateraatiMal 

NEW  YORK  (UPI)  -  Many 
fire  departments  of  the  country’s 
cities  and  towns  are  plagued  by 
■arious  manpower  shortages,  the 
)^ationafBgi|d  of  Fire  Under, 
writers  saBnoday. 

Fifty  years  ago  in  many  towns, 
the  fireman  was  on  duty  at  the 
firehouse  24  hours  a  day,  getting 
one  day  off  a  week. 

Today,  firemen  still  are  on  duty 
longer  hours  than  most  worker, 
but  they  live  fairly  normal  lives 
Their  hours  have  been  shortened 
creatly.  and  many  communities 
simply  haven't  hired  enough  ad¬ 
ditional  men  to  take  up  the  slack. 

And  unless  there  are  enough 
trained  men  to  man  them,  Ine 
most  expensive  fire  engines  cap't 
pu<  out  fires. 

Hiring  more  firemen  in  the  pro- 

Vional  departments  and  re¬ 
cruiting  more  men  for  the  volun¬ 
teer  departments  will  not  of  it¬ 
self  solve  the  country's  fire  prob 
lems,  pointed  out  General  Mana¬ 
ger  Lawrence  Vincent  of  the  un¬ 
derwriters  board. 

In  fact,  from  the  insurance 
’companies'  point  of  v  iew,  then 


are  more  acute  fire  worries  — 
the  movement  of  industry  to  sub¬ 
urban  areas  where  local  fire  de¬ 
partments  are  not  big  enough  to 
cope  with  a  huge  industrial  fire, 
for  example.  The  board  has  been 
warning  industries  for  years  that 
when  such  moves  are  made  they 
must  plan  .their  own  fire  orotec- 
tkm. 

The  increasing  need  to  store 
and  transport  large  quantities  of 
highly  flammable  or  even  explo¬ 
sive  materials  and  chemicals  is 
another  big  problem.  A  third  is 
the  need  to  make  the  extension 
of  fire  protective  building  stand¬ 
ards  keep  up  with  rapid  popula¬ 
tion  shifts. 

Over  all,  the  United  States  has 
been  winning  the  battle  against 
fire  for  years,  the  underwrit¬ 
ers  board  said. 

The  fire  loss  index  went  down 
from  14S.6  in  1900  to  §9.6  in  1944 
when  it  was  abandoned.  There 
were  huge  increases  as  a  result 
of  conflagrations  like  the  Balti¬ 
more  fire  of  1904  and  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  fire  of 
1906.  Also  each  financial  depres¬ 
sion  caused  a  jump  in  the  fire 
loss  index  —  indicating  a  clear 
connect  on  between  financial  <•11- 


ses  and  arson  to  collect  insur¬ 
ance. 

Since  1944.  fire  losses  have 
gone  up  steadily,  the  board  said, 
but  significantly  they  have  gone 
up  more  slowly  than  the  value 
of  the  buildings  subject  to  fire. 

For  examole,  in  1962.  fire 
losses  gained  4.6  per  cent  to 
61.26S  billion  but  the  value  of 
buildings  and  property  subject  to 
fire  went  up  7.4  per  cent  during 
the  year. 

Nevertheless,  fire  insurance 
companies  have  had  an  under¬ 
writing  lass  in  recent  years  and 
have  been  dependent  on  invest¬ 
ment  income  to  survive. 

That  naturally  has  c.ausod  fire 
insuuace  men  to  contend  rates 
are  too  low. 

However,  Vincent  said  the  fire 
insurance  companies’  problem  is 
not  that  simple. 

"It  is  a  complex  of  inadequate 
rates,  of  changing  conditions  and 
geographical  shifts  in  industry 
and  society  producing  new  haz¬ 
ards.  arson,  and,  above  all.  the 
need  for  still  more  vigorous  fire 
prevention  education  and  active 
fire  preventive  work  every¬ 
where.’’ 


LmKoy  Pep* 
United  Prase  / 


4  business  and  tina 
respondent  tor  Uni 
International,  Left 
first  joined  what 
United  Press  Ass 
in  1942.  He  wroU 
news  commentarii 
UP  radio  service 
ten  years,  then  tn 
to  business  and 
news.  A  native  of  i 
Mr.  Pope  was  edi 
Sewanee  and  Anti 
iege  and  worked  i 
papers  in  the  Eas 
Midwest  and  New 
a  number  of  year 
going  with  UP. 


The  newspaper  stories  reproduced  on  these  pages  originated  with 
the  writers.  In  some  instances,  the  Insurance  Information  Institute- 
through  its  head  office  in  New  York  or  its  tour  regional  offices— was 
able  to  be  of  some  assistance  either  by  supplying  statistical  data  or  by 
putting  the  writer  in  touch  with  other  sources  of  information. 

Providing  such  assistance  to  the  nation's  press  is  one  of  the  primary 
purposes  of  the  Insurance  Information  Institute,  which  is  a  public  in- 
formation  and  public  education  agency  supported  by  more  than  300 
capital  stock  insurance  companies  and  by  nine  insurance  associations. 
The  Institute's  offices  serve  as  convenient  and  reliable  sources  for 
statistical  information  and  other  factual  data.  Please  contact  any  of 
the  offices  listed  to  the  right  whenever  you  have  a  question  about 
property  or  casualty  insurance. 

INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE 

110  William  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y.  10038  ,7 


For  information, 
contact: 

Insurance 

Information  Institute 

EASTERN  REGION 
110  William  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10038 
Phone;  BEekman  3-7660 
MIDWESTERN  REGION 
175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago,  Ill.  60604 
Phone:  WAbash  2-5584 
PACIFIC  REGION 
315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104 
Phone:  EXbrook  2-3185 
•  SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
319  Trust  Company  of  Ga.  Bldg. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30303 
Phone:  JAckson  5-8323 
SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73102 
Phone:  CEntral  5-9397 
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Even  Purists  Could 
iHail  This  Dictionary 


By  Roy  H.  Coppermi 


rANPAlil)  COLLEGE  DICTIONAKY. 
Funk  &  WiiKnalls.  1606  naKes. 
{6.50  plain;  $7.50  thumb-inde.xed. 


Jack  Kofoed 
Recalls  Career 

Bv  Dirk  Shrrrv 


FltTY-FUTY  or  YOU  CAN'T  HIDE 
A  MAN  WHO  IS  HIDING  ON  A 
CAMEL.  Hy  Jack  Kofoed,  with  in¬ 
troduction  hy  John  S.  Knit;ht. 
Wnke-Hrook  House.  -89  paKes. 
$3.95. 


f  Despite  what  publishers  would 
I  h«ve  you  believe,  there  is  no 
*  jubstaiitial  difference  in  the 
well-known  dictionaries  of  the 
wKalled  desk  or  collep^iate  size. 

Obviously  the  definitions  and 
ipdlinir.s  must  be  the  same  from 
one  to  the  next;  this  is  the  only 
branch  of  letters  in  which 
origrinality  is  reprehensible. 

The  new  Funk  &  Wajfnalls  is 
decidedly  discriminating  in  its 
treatment  of  misuses,  however, 
something  for  which  the  new 
Merriam-Websters  have  been 
widely  and  acrimoniously  criti- 
ciied.  The  Merriam-Webster 
people  could  have  spared  them¬ 
selves  a  lot  of  obloquy  by  at 
least  indicating  that  some  of  the 
usages  they  reported  are  often 
ewisured  and  are  avoided  by 
fastidious  writers. 

Oommun  Misusage 

For  example,  the  Standard 
College  Dictionary  analyzes  the 
common  misuse  of  imply  and 
infer;  does  not  recognize  the 
sense  larye  size  for  enormity; 
labels  transpire  in  the  sense 
occur  as  informal;  restricts 
literally  to  the  general  sense  of 
aetunlly,  excluding  in  effect; 
does  not  admit  belabor  in  the 
sense  of  belabor  the  obvious; 
and  calls  enthuse  informal.  It 
does,  however,  give  uninterest 
as  a  synonvm  for  disinterest, 

I  though  the  words  usefully  mean 
two  different  things,  and  allows 
shambles  as  a  scene  of  destruc¬ 
tion. 

In  a  word,  it  has  moved  a 
little  to  the  left,  but  not  enough 
ti  outrage  anybody.  Even  pur¬ 
ists  are  bkely  to  hail  its  judg¬ 
ments  ecstatically  as  a  splendid 
barricade  against  the  “permis¬ 
siveness”  that  brought  the  new 
Webster  so  much  grief. 

Easy  SyKlein 

The  book  also  uses  an  easily 
understood  system  for  indicating 
pronunciation,  for  the  most  part 
eschewing  the  impossible  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  International 
Phonetic  Alphabet  that  some 
dictionary  makers  have  resorted 
to. 

The  inclusion  of  certain  sup¬ 
plementary  material  has  come 
to  be  expected  in  desk  dictionar- 
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ies,  but  they  differ  in  how  they 
manage  it.  This  one  incorpor¬ 
ates  geographical  and  biograph¬ 
ical  entries  in  the  vocabulary, 
and  uses  appendices  for  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  lists  of 
given  names,  and  a  tabulation 
of  Greek  and  Latin  elements  in 
English.  This  last  is  something 
out  of  the  ordinary,  and  may 
be  a  good  idea  considering  the 
present-day  neglect  of  the  clas¬ 
sical  languages. 

Confidence  Justified 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  is  an  old, 
established  name  in  the  fields 
of  lexicography  and  reference 
books  in  general.  Thus  its  mere 
presence  on  the  cover  is  likely 
to  inspire  confidence  in  prospec¬ 
tive  users  of  this  work.  That 
confidence  is  amply  justified. 
The  chairman  of  the  supervisory 
board  was  Albert  H.  Marck- 
wardt,  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  linguists  in  the  United 
States.  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  the 
grand  young  man  of  semantics 
studies,  was  a  member  of  the 
board. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  once  was 
well  known  for  its  unabridged 
dictionary.  Although  that  vol¬ 
ume  is  .still  advertised,  its  basic 
content  dates  back  to  1949;  the 
completely  revised  edition  of 
Webster’s  New  International 
(the  Third)  came  out  in  1961. 

The  Standard  College  Dic¬ 
tionary,  however,  is  right  up  to 
the  minute.  This  is  easily  ascer- 
taineni  by  checking  it  for  the 
jiresence  of  such  words  as  spoit- 
nik  and  astronaut,  and  even 
more  narrowly,  for  laser  and 


Fifty  years  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man  have  brought  Jack  Kofoed, 
now  a  columnist  with  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  through  the 
gamut  of  journalistic  careers. 
They  have  also  cemented  a  great 
many  ideas  about  people,  places, 
things  and  events  on  which  he 
expresses  himself  strongly  and 
colorfully. 

As  sports  reporter,  sports 
columnist,  editor  and  all-purpose 
columnist,  Mr.  Kofoed  has  re¬ 
corded  the  legendary  deeds, 
matched  barbs  with  the  legend¬ 
ary  wits,  and  rubbed  his  news 
nose  deeply  into  his  troubled 
times  as  he  found  them. 

Down-to-Eurth 

But  more  than  that,  as  the 
great  names  parade  through  this 
book  of  columns,  notes  and 
reminiscences,  there  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  feeling  that  all  of  it  has 
served  as  a  setting  for  the  wry 
outlook  and  outspokenly  down- 
to-earth  personality  of  Jack 
Kofoed  himself. 

Kofoed  sitting  in  a  gym  or 
perched  on  a  bar  stool,  or 
settling  back,  his  typewriter 
growing  cool  before  him  while 
he  listens  to  another  human  bare 
his  chest  .  .  .  the  picture  of  the 
grizzled  newsman  with  a  fond¬ 
ness  for  people  but  no  illusions 
and  curiosity  of  what  makes 
them  tick,  pervades. 

Kofoed  starts  with  a  quick 
glimpse  of  his  career,  in  a  brief, 
highly-colored  resume. 

In  1912  at  the  age  of  18  he 
walked  into  the  office  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Public 
Ledyer  and,  based  on  a  few 
.stories  he  had  published  in 
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sports  magazines,  was  hired  as 
a  sports  reporter. 

Eleven  years  later  he  was 
brought  to  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram  as  a  sports  columnist  and 
he  worked  in  the  Big  Town  for 
the  Post  and  Hearst.  After  a 
stint  with  the  Eighth  Air  Force 
during  World  War  Two,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  States  and  a  job 
at  the  Miami  Herald,  where  he 
has  remained  to  this  day. 

Si>orts  Won  Him 

Kofoed  was  inspired  to  enter 
the  newspaper  business,  he 
claims,  because  of  his  admiration 
for  the  colorful,  two-fisted  sports 
figures  of  his  youth.  As  a  boy  he 
lived  near  the  Philadelphia  Na¬ 
tional  League  ball  park  where 
he  came  out  to  boo  John  McGraw 
and  Christy  Mathewson  of  the 
Giants.  His  own  local  heroes 
may  have  been  less  immortal, 
but  no  less  idols  to  young  Ko¬ 
foed  and  sports  writing  was  one 
way  to  bask  continuously  in 
their  glory. 

The  book  is  studded  with 
brief  character  sketches,  “be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not”  touches  about 
famous  people,  particularly  the 
sports  field,  and  strong  opinions 
about  everything  in  his  chapter 
headings:  Women,  Sports 

(naturally).  Men,  Religion, 
War,  Crusades,  Travel,  and  tips 
from  Kofoed’s  educated  palate. 
If  You  Like  To  Eat.  He  also  has 
chapters  entitled  How  I  Got 
That  Way  and  Nostalgia. 

Marching  through  the  pages 
are  the  famous  names  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  Kofoed’s  competition  for 
the  reader’s  attention  when  the 
art  of  column-writing  was  at  its 
literary  best. 

In  sports,  Grantland  Rice, 
Bill  Corum,  Dan  Parker  and 
others;  among  the  jack-of-all 
subjects,  Franklin  P.  Adams, 
Christopher  Morley,  Damon 
Runyon,  Alexander  Woolcott  and 
Dorothy  Parker  .  .  .  Kofoed 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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was  in  their  lea^e  if  not  in 
their  social  life. 

It  seemed  Jack  Kofoed  had  a 
shortcoming  that  set  him  apart 
from  most  of  the  famous  column 
scribes  of  the  day.  He  was  a 
family  man  who  liked  to  see  the 
dawn  by  getting  up  at  that  time, 
rather  than  at  a  bleary-eyed 
farewell  glance  before  climbing 
into  bed  after  an  all  night  prowl. 

In  fact,  even  today  he  is  the 
first  to  light  up  the  city  room  at 
the  Miami  Herald  at  5  a.m. 

Kofoed  settled  in  Miami  but 
kept  the  standards  and  style  he 
had  sharpened  in  the  competitive 
New  York  column  field. 

His  book  is  written  tightly, 
with  the  economy  of  words,  the 
turn  of  phrase,  the  involvement 
with  his  subjects  that  have 
maintained  his  popularity  over 
the  years. 

As  for  the  title,  “  ‘Fifty-Fifty’ 
may  be  interpret^  in  a  number 
of  ways,”  Kofoed  explains.  “I 
thought  of  it  because  of  50  years 
in  the  newspaper  business,  and 
with  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life, 
I  figure  I’ve  been  lucky  enough 
to  get  an  even  break;  which  is 
fifty-fifty. 

“The  second  half,  ‘You  Can’t 
Hide  A  Man  Who  Is  Riding  On 
A  Camel,’  is  part  of  an  Arab 
proverb,  I  think,  but  it  fits  any 
columnist. 

“His  name  is  signed  to  the 
daily  stint,  and  often  his  photo¬ 
graph  is  used  with  it.  When  he 
makes  a  statement,  there  it  is 
in  type,  and  he  has  no  way  to 
disclaim  it.  In  short,  a  column¬ 
ist’s  head  is  as  high  against  the 
horizon  as  that  of  a  man  astride 
a  knob-kneed  ship  of  the  desert.” 
«  *  « 

Dorothy  H.  Jenkins,  who 
writes  and  syndicates  columns 
on  gardening  and  antiques,  has 
written  a  book  about  the  latter 
subject,  “A  Fortune  in  the  Junk 
Pile”  (Crown.  $5.95). 


A.  Aubrey  Bodine,  photo¬ 
graphic  director  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Stinday  Sun,  has 
published  his  fourth  volume  of 
pictures,  “The  Face  of  Virginia” 
(Bodine  &  Associates,  Inc.  335 
photographs.  176  pages.  $15). 
The  introduction  is  by  Virginius 
Dabney,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times- Dispatch.  Mr.  Bodine  has 
won  many  national  and  inter¬ 
national  prizes,  including  one 
$5,000  prize,  and  he  has  14 
photos  on  permanent  exhibit  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washington.  A  second  printing 
of  5,000  volumes  is  being  rushed 
for  the  holiday  sales. 

A  collection  of  130  humorous 
columns  by  Ralph  Reppert, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sunday  Sun, 
has  been  published  under  title 
of  “Ralph  Reppert  And  His 
Electric  Wife”  (Newman  Press. 
393  pages.  $4.75).  The  Sunday 
Sun’s  review  of  the  book  was 
written  by  his  wife,  Ruth  Eileen 
Fleming  Reppert.  Incidentally, 
Mr.  Reppert  has  begun  a  new 
column  on  the  women’s  pages 
of  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

George  A.  Hough  Jr.,  editor, 
Falmouth  (Mass.)  Enterprise, 
is  the  author  of  “Disaster  on 
Devil’s  Bridge”  (Maritime  His¬ 
torical  Association,  Mystic, 
Conn.),  about  the  shipwreck  of 
the  steamer  “City  of  Columbus” 
off  Gay  Head,  Martha’s  Vine¬ 
yard,  on  Jan.  18,  1884. 

A  collection  of  A1  Capp’s 
drawings  of  the  last  30  years 
with  illuminating  commentary 
by  Mr.  Capp  and  an  analytic^ 
appreciation  by  David  Manning 
White,  a  journalism  professor 
at  Boston  University,  will  be 
published  Feb.  26  (Beacon 
Press.  128  pages.  $3.50  hard¬ 
back;  $1  paperback). 


Journalism  students  of  Fur¬ 
man  University,  Greenville, 
S.  C.,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Ira  L.  Baker,  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  52-page  paperback 
booklet  on  “Deadlines  Are 
Sacred:  A  Handbook  For  Pub¬ 
lications  Advisers”  as  a  guide 
to  high  school  teachers  who  have 
not  had  extensive  courses  in 
journalism. 

William  H.  Conlan,  chairman 
of  Universal  Public  Relations, 
New  York,  who  served  as  an 
officer  with  the  Army’s  Foreign 
Service  in  West  Berlin,  is  the 
author  of  “Berlin:  Beset  and 
Bedeviled  (Tinderbox  of  the 
World)”  with  an  introduction  by 
Maj.-Gen.  Philip  DeWitt  Ginder 
(Fountainhead  Publishers,  475 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17.  268 
pages.  Illustrated.  $6.50).  Mr. 
Conlan’s  preface  to  this  timely 
and  important  book  begins: 
“This  bwk  is  a  documentary 
and  a  biography  of  a  city,  of 
post-war  Berlin,  some  120 
miles  behind  a  legendary  Iron 
Curtain.  The  city  is  real  and 
the  people  in  it  are  real.  The 
events,  too,  are  real  although  at 
times  beyond  belief.” 

Walter  Joyce,  a  senior  editor 
of  Printers'  Ink,  is  the  author 
of  “The  Propaganda  Gap”  (Har¬ 
per  &  Row.  $3.95),  Mr.  Joyce 
advocates  a  propaganda  agency 
dedicated  to  persuasion  rather 
than  to  information.  He  would 
have  it  headed  by  an  official 
with  cabinet  rank  and  staffed 
by  graduates  of  a  Freedom 
Academy,  whose  faculty  would 
be  exports  in  psychological  war¬ 
fare. 

The  Japanese  translation  of 
“Profitable  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising,”  by  Edmund  C.  Arnold, 
has  been  issued  in  a  Tokyo  edi¬ 
tion.  The  author  is  a  professor 
in  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Syracuse  University  and  is 
chairman  of  its  graphic  arts 
and  publishing  departments.  An¬ 
other  Arnold  book,  “Functional 
Newspaper  Design”  has  been 
chosen  by  the  United  States  In¬ 
formation  Agency  for  possible 
translation  into  Spanish  for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  South  America. 

The  lasting  press  freedom  im¬ 
portance  and  implications  of  the 
case  are  captured  and  empha¬ 
sized  in  “A  Brief  Narrative  of 
the  Case  and  Trial  of  John  Peter 
Zenger,  Printer  of  The  New 
York  Weekly  JoumaV'  (Belk- 
nap-Harvard  University  Press. 
Nov.  22).  Stanley  Nider  Katz, 
Harvard  history  professor,  ex¬ 
plains  the  significance  of  the 
1735  seditious  libel  case  in  the 
book’s  introduction.  Documents 
and  essays  dealing  with  the  is¬ 
sue  are  reprinted,  along  with 


the  complete  narrative  writt*# 
by  James  Alexander,  Z.  nger’g 
original  lawyer,  who  was  dig- 
barred  before  the  trial  began. 

“Neil  Morgan’s  San  Diego," 
by  Neil  Morgan,  San  Diegt 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune  col¬ 
umnist,  is  a  large  format, 
paperback  souvenir  book  with 
64  handsome  photographs.  “The 
Silver  Dons,”  a  history  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  it  focussed  on  Saa 
Diego,  is  the  third  in  a  series  of 
books  by  Richard  F.  Pourade, 
editor  emeritus  of  the  San  Diegt 
Union.  Mr.  Pourade’s  bookj 
were  commissioned  by  James  S. 
Copley,  chairman  of  the  corpor¬ 
ation  publishing  the  Copley 
Newspapers.  The  Pourade  bwks 
are  published  by  the  Union- 
Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  San 
Diego,  as  a  public  service. 


Insurance  Firms’ 
Press  Relations 
Is  Strengthened 

Paul  B.  Cullen  stepped  down 
as  president  of  the  Insurance 
Information  Committee  this 
week  after  reporting  that  a  two- 
year  public  relations  effort  had 
result^  in  giving  the  insurance 
business  a  much  more  favorable 
press  than  at  any  time  in  its 
history. 

Mr.  Cullen,  who  became  the 
first  president  of  the  committee 
two  years  ago,  declared  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  relationships  with  the 
media  of  commimications  have 
been  measurably  strengthened. 

“The  Institute,”  he  said,  “is 
now  looked  to — not  only  by 
editors  of  insurance  publications 
— but  by  the  major  communi¬ 
cations  media  in  all  fields  as  an 
authoritative  and  helpful  source 
of  information  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  property  and  casualty 
insurance.” 

The  Institute  has  sponsored  a 
series  of  advertisements  in  busi¬ 
ness  publications  (including 
E&P)  to  tell  the  story  of  in¬ 
surance  to  the  press. 

Mr.  Cullen  is  public  relations 
director  of  the  Aetna  Life  Af¬ 
filiated  Companies. 

The  newly  elected  president 
of  the  Institute  is  H.  Clay  John¬ 
son,  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  coimsel  of  the  Royal- 
Globe  Insurance  Companies  of 
New  York.  He  is  the  mayor  of 
Rye,  N.  Y. 

• 

Dividend  Voted 

Hearst  Consolidated  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  will  pay  Class  A 
shareholders  a  43%  cent  di¬ 
vidend  Dec.  16  on  stock  of 
record  Dec.  6. 
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AMERICAN 


1963 

NEWSPAPER 
SAFETY  WRITING 
COMPETITION 


★  Sponsored  by  the  American  Trucking  Associations  to  recognize 
the  Nation’s  newspaper  writers’  contributions  to  traffic  safety. 

★  Open  to  writers  of  daily,  weekly  and  semi-weekly  newspapers 
and  wire  services  throughout  the  United  States. 

★  Entries  published  between  January  1,  1963,  and  December  31, 
1963,  will  be  eligible.  All  entries  must  be  postmarked  before 
January  31,  1964. 


I  $500  FIRST  PRIZE 
$300  SECOND  PRIZE 
$ioo  THIRD  PRIZE 

In  each  of  three  categories:  Single  story /Editorial/Series 
Nine  prizes  for  a  total  of  $2,700  in  cash 


^  1962  WINNERS: 

Single  story,  G.  C.  Skipper,  Hunts- 
villa  (Ala.)  Times,  Robert  M.  Spoor, 
Knickerbocker  (Albany,  N.Y.)  News, 


and  Joan  Jinks,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald; 
Editorial,  N.  S.  Hayden,  Hartwell 
(Ga.)  Sun,  Bill  Hopf,  North  Miami 
Beach  (Fla.)  News  Post,  and  Walter 
J.  Pummel,  Sebewaing  (Mich.)  Blade 


Crescent;  Series,  Franklin  Overton 
Jones,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch, 
Richard  Coote,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  and  Orien  W.  Fifer,  (Phoenix) 
Arizona  Republic. 


This  is  a  safety  writing  contest,  and  entries 
will  be  judged  on  that  basis.  No  mentions  of 
trucks  or  the  industry  or  AT  A  will  influence 
the  judging,  under  the  rules.  Sponsors  are 
interested  in  highway  safety  in  general. 


SPECIAL  PLAQUE 

Awarded  to  the  newspaper  conducting 
the  most  effective  overall  campaign 
on  highway  safety. 

1962  WINNER:  rhe  Denver 

(Colo.)  Post. 


For 

entry  forms 
and  further 
information, 

WRITE: 


PANEL  OF  JUDGES: 

ERWIN  D.  CANHAM,  Editor,  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
WENDELL  H.  COLTIN,  Columnist,  The  Boston  Herald 
HENRY  MINOTT,  New  England  News  Manager,  United  Press  International 


NEWSPAPER  SAFETY  WRITING  COMPETITION 

AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  INC. 

1616  P  Street,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036 


WINNERS  1^/// 
be  announced 
in  early 
March,  1964 


Daily,  Station  Join 
To  ‘BOP’  Tax  Foes 


By  Rol>ert  F.  Popp 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

When  community  welfare  is 
at  stake,  a  daily  newspaper  and 
a  radio  station  can  forget  their 
rivalry  and  wape  a  successful 
campaipn  for  an  issue  that  poli¬ 
tical  sapes  had  written  off  in 
advance. 

That  was  demonstrated  here 
a  few  weeks  apo.  Thanks  almost 
exclusively  to  a  campaipn 
mounted  by  the  EnM  Liverpool 
Review,  an  18,000-circulation 
daily  of  Brush-Moore  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  and  WOHI,  oper¬ 
ate  by  the  Constrander  Corp., 
a  controversial  city  income  tax 
was  approved  by  voters  in  its 
fifth  test  at  the  polls  within  six 
years. 

The  tax  issue  was  approved 
by  a  marpin  of  666  votes.  In 
tests  at  the  polls  that  bepan  in 
1958  it  had  been  rejected  by 
marpins  of  as  hiph  as  2,000 
votes. 

The  tax  of  eipht-tenths  of  one 
percent  is  expected  to  produce 
approximately  $300,000  annually 
to  operate  the  municipal  povern- 
ment — nearly  a  third  of  the  city 
budpet. 

Crisis  in  Public  Service 

Campaipns  of  varying  inten¬ 
sity  were  waged  in  all  the  pre¬ 
vious  tests,  but  to  no  avail. 
Council  warned  repeatedly  that 
lack  of  funds  would  force  cur¬ 
tailment  of  the  fire,  police  and 
street  departments  and  cut  back 
other  city  services  severely. 

That  was  the  situation  early 
last  fall,  with  the  tax  facing  its 
fifth  test. 


pBB^posmvE . . . 
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Four  men  decided  it  was  time 
for  a  do-or-die  campaign  to  win 
approval  of  the  tax,  with  the 
newspaper  and  the  radio  station 
leading  the  way. 

The  committee,  without  funds 
and  groping  for  ideas  at  the 
outset,  was  comprised  of:  Jo¬ 
seph  D.  Coons,  president  and 
general  manager  of  WOHI;  the 
writer,  for  23  years  City  Hall 
reporter  for  the  newspaper; 
Dale  Kidd,  associated  in  the 
Kyestone  Printing  Co.,  a  job 
printing  concern,  and  H.  James 
Allison,  a  savings  and  loan  com¬ 
pany  executive. 

The  committee  picked  the 
slogan,  “Boost  Our  Progress,” 
as  the  central  theme.  It  bought 
1,000  sets  of  auto  bumper  plac¬ 
ards  and  huge  lapel  buttons  with 
the  cryptic  letters  “BOP,”  but 
the  meaning  of  the  letters  was 
kept  secret. 

Opponents  Were  Boosters 

Throughout  September,  small 
teaser  ads  ran  in  the  Review. 
White  on  black,  they  carried 
only  the  letters  “BOP.”  Similar 
teasers  were  used  on  the  air. 
Backed  by  that  campaign,  the 
bumper  placards  and  lapel  but¬ 
tons  were  placed  on  sale. 

Although  the  public  did  not 
know  the  purpose  of  the  sale, 
nearly  1,000  sets  were  sold  at  a 
minimum  of  50  cents,  bringing 
in  over  $500  to  finance  the  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign. 

The  meaning  of  “BOP”  finally 
was  revealed  in  a  blaze  of  pub¬ 
licity  on  Oct.  1  and  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  names  were  announced. 
There  were  a  few  protests  from 
tax  foes  who  unwittingly  had 
purchased  the  placards  and  but- 


TASTE? 

TEST! 

New  London  had  the 
taste  tor  food  buying,  with 
the  highest  per-household 
food  sales  of  any  major 
Connecticut  city:  $1563! 
And  what  a  test  market! 
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tons — helping  finance  promotion 
of  an  issue  they  opposed. 

The  committee  offered  refunds 
to  any  disgruntled  individual 
brave  enough  to  step  forward 
with  a  request.  Not  a  penny  had 
to  be  returned. 

On  Page  One  every  day,  the 
Review  published  a  one-column 
lx)x  with  the  heading  “Tax 
Facts,”  listing  various  purposes 
for  which  the  tax  funds  had 
been  spent.  The  daily  para¬ 
graphs  continued  through  Oc¬ 
tober.  They  also  were  broadcast 
on  WOHI  five  times  daily. 

That  was  the  gradual  soften¬ 
ing  up  process  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  relied  upon  strongly  to 
.sell  the  issue  to  the  public. 

As  Election  Day  approached, 
the  committee  bought  a  series  of 
ads  in  the  Review,  illustrating 
the  tax  ballot  and  urging  a  vote 
in  favor  of  the  issue. 

New’s  stories  in  the  newspaper 
and  on  the  radio  hammered 
away  at  the  issue  constantly. 

Candidates  in  Long  Debate 

The  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  jumped  into  the  cam¬ 
paign.  It  prepared  a  display 
illustrating  arguments  for  and 
against  the  tax  and  moved  it  to 
strategic  locations  in  the  city. 
Voters  were  asked  to  guess  the 
probable  margin  of  victory  or 
defeat  for  the  tax.  A  huge 
stuffed  kangaroo  figure  was  of¬ 
fered  as  the  prize  for  the  closest 
guess. 

The  campaign  hit  high  gear 
as  Election  Day  neared. 

The  BOP  Committee  Ixmght  a 
full  page  in  the  Review  on  the 
eve  of  the  election,  using  red 
ink  copiously  to  push  home  its 
points.  Smaller  ads  illustrated 
the  tax  ballot. 

A  page  one  editorial  by 
Arthur  T.  Thomas,  editor,  de¬ 
clared  that  East  Liverpool  must 
sanction  the  tax  to  provide  its 
government  with  adequate  oper¬ 
ating  funds.  It  also  was  illus¬ 
trated  with  a  reproduction  of 
the  ballot. 

The  two  candidates  for  mayor 
answered  a  series  of  25  questions 
on  municipal  government,  pre¬ 
pared  jointly  by  the  writer  and 
Paul  Zehnder,  WOHI  news  edi¬ 
tor. 

The  Democratic  candidate  ran 
primarily  on  an  anti-tax  plat¬ 
form  that  had  won  him  a  seat 
on  City  Council  two  years  pre¬ 
viously  and  contributed  to  his 
defeat  of  the  incumbent  mayor 
in  the  primaries  in  May.  The 
Republican  candidate  endorsed 
the  tax,  with  qualifications. 

The  interview  program  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  and  a  half  hours, 
pre-empting  all  regularly-sched¬ 
uled  shows,  commercials  in¬ 
cluded.  It  drew  heavy  audience 
reaction  immediately  in  the  form 


of  telephone  calls  to  the  radio 
station. 

When  the  blaze  of  proniotion 
died  away  the  night  before  the 
election,  the  committee  still  had 
only  a  slim  hope  of  succes.s. 

No  one  in  public  life  <'ould 
foresee  a  victory  for  the  tax. 

But  the  “impossible”  bapi)Pned 
at  the  polls.  Voters  .sanctioned 
the  tax,  with  3,337  in  favor  and 
2,671  opposed.  The  Republican 
mayoralty  candidate  won  by  a 
100-vote  margin. 

Most  public  officials  gave 
credit  to  the  BOP  Committee, 
coupled  with  the  close  news¬ 
paper-radio  cooperation. 

The  committee?  It  awarded 
the  kangaroo  toy  to  the  winner 
of  the  guessing  contest  and 
disbanded. 


PR  Budgets 
Increasing 
Next  Year 


Increasing  public  relations 
budgets  are  predicted  for  next 
year  and  for  the  coming  five 
years  in  a  study  on  “The  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  PR,”  completed  by 
Evelyn  Conrad.  Miss  Conrad’s 
firm,  founded  in  1958,  represents 
trade  associations,  marketing 
consultants,  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  media,  and  manufacturers. 

Respondents  to  the  study, 
more  than  150  U.  S.  corpora¬ 
tions,  including  the  top  100  ad¬ 
vertisers,  reported  budgets  rang¬ 
ing  from  $100,000  to  more  than 
$7,000,000.  Eight  companies 
were  in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 

C.  C.  Uhling,  manager  of  the 
PR  department  of  Procter  & 
Gamble,  forecast  changes  to  ac¬ 
commodate  four  trends:  (1)  in¬ 
creasing  international  nature  of 
business;  (2)  increasing  in¬ 
volvement  with  government; 
(3)  growing  plant  city  pro¬ 
grams;  (4)  increasing  diversifi" 
cation. 

Over  90%  of  the  respondents 
have  either  maintained  the  num¬ 
ber  on  their  PR  staffs  or  have 
increased  them  since  1960.  Near¬ 
ly  one-third  said  the  head  of 
PR  reports  directly  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  or  chief  executive  officer. 
The  majority  report  to  a  vice- 
president. 

Although  they  have  full- 
staffed  PR  departments  of  their 
own,  70%  report  working  with 
one  or  more  outside  PR  firms. 
Procter  &  Gamble,  for  example, 
with  a  department  of  40  em¬ 
ployes,  works  with  outside  con¬ 
cerns  both  on  a  continuing  basis 
and  for  special  projects. 

PR  planning  generally  in¬ 
volves  top  corporate  officers. 
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...  if  it  doesn’t  meet  today’s  challenge.  Like  ROP  color,  ♦  Works  from  all  types  of  copy  without  conversions 

for  example.  To  help  insure  a  live— and  lively— paper,  ♦  Little  or  no  handwork 

Vario-Klischograph  electronic  scanner  and  engraver  is  f  a  variety  of  screens 

practically  a  necessity.  With  it,  ROP  color  becomes  rou-  ^  Always  highest  quality  for  matting  or  direct  printing 

tine,  fast,  economical.  ^  Black  and  white  plates  in  minutes  on  all  materials 

♦  Separations  and  plates  (directly  on  metal)  in  less  Have  your  paper  look  alive— look  into  Vario-Klischo- 


than  one  hour 


graph  today. 


o^ooYARIO-KLISCHOGRAPH 

United  States  sales  and  strvfet  agtnta.  115  CUTTER  MILL  ROAD,  GREAT  NECK,  NEW  YORK 


3- Way  Study  Shows 
People  Miss  Papers 


Seven  out  of  10  people  inter¬ 
viewed  in  a  study  conducted  by 
the  Columbia  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism  said 
they  missed  the  newspapers 
during  the  114-day  New  York 
strike  either  “extremely”  or  “a 
good  deal.” 

This  was  in  comparison  with 
three  out  of  10  who  missed  them 
“only  a  little”  or  “not  at  all,” 
according  to  a  report  on  a  three- 
wave  sur\’ey  by  Prof.  Penn  T. 
Kimball,  published  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  the  school’s  quar¬ 
terly. 

The  interviewing  took  place 
during  a  four-month  period.  The 
first  group  of  295  respondents 
was  interviewed  in  October 
1962,  a  little  more  than  a  month 
before  the  newspaper  shutdown. 
A  second  gi’oup  of  311  was  inter¬ 
viewed  during  the  first  week  of 
the  stoppage  and  a  third  wave 
of  212  in  February  1963,  as  the 
dispute  went  into  its  thiixl 
month. 

People  Re-interviewed 

After  Irenchmark  data  had 
been  gathered  in  the  first  vrave, 
an  effort  was  made  to  re-inter¬ 
view  as  many  persons  as  pos¬ 
sible  during  the  subsequent  re¬ 
search.  Thus  a  panel  of  99  was 
reached  all  three  times  and  a 
second  panel  of  113  was  inter¬ 
viewed  twice.  Prof.  Kimball  and 
members  of  the  school’s  1963 
class  handled  the  first  two  inter¬ 
views  in  30  areas  in  four 
boroughs  of  New  York  City 
tested  for  ethnic  and  geographic 
distribution.  For  the  final  w’ave, 
the  field  staff  of  Louis  Harris 
and  Associates,  Inc.,  was  em¬ 
ployed.  Interviewers  were  as¬ 
signed  sex  and  age  quotas  to 
make  the  study  a  valid  reflection 
of  newspaper  readers. 

In  the  first  week  30.2% 
missed  new'spapers  “extremely^’, 
41.5%  “a  good  deal”.  The  figures 
became  46.2%  the  third  month 
for  “extremely”  and  30.2%  for 
“a  good  deal.” 

“As  the  stoppage  wore  on 
those  who  did  or  did  not  miss  the 
papers  tended  to  intensify  their 
original  feelings  rather  than  to 
reverse  their  opinions,”  Prof. 
Kimball  noted.  “This  ‘reinforce¬ 
ment  effect’  was  testimony  to 
how  deeply  ingrained  are  media 
habits  in  today’s  society.  .  .  . 

Something  Lacking 

“Panel  members  expressed 
considerable  dissatisfaction  with 
alternate  sources  of  information. 
Two  months  after  the  stoppage 


began,  two  out  of  every  three 
interviewed  said  they  found 
something  lacking  in  radio  and 
tv.  Paradoxically,  toward  the 
end,  newspapers  had  somewhat 
diminished  in  prestige  .  .  . 

“The  chief  gainer  appeared 
to  be  tv.  Although  the  feeling 
was  not  universal,  there  were 
definite  signs  that  substantial 
members  of  the  public  grew  to 
appreciate  tv  more  than  they 
had  anticipated.  Yet  the  fact 
was  equally  unmistakable  that 
most  New  Yorkers,  if  gfiven  a 
choice,  would  vastly  prefer  their 
normal  diet  of  broadcast  media 
and  newspapers  in  combination.” 

The  study  showed  that  in  the 
month  before  the  strike  40.9% 
would  give  up  newspapers  last, 
if  offered  a  choice;  36%  tv  and 
22.4%  radio.  In  the  first  week 
it  became  42.8%  newspapers; 
37.8%  tv;  and  19.4%  radio, 
while  in  the  third  month  news¬ 
papers  had  slipped  to  36.6%  and 
45.1%  would  give  up  tv  last, 
and  18.3%  radio.  The  report 
continued: 

Main  Source:  tv 

“Two  out  of  every  three 
(64.6%)  interviewed  during  the 
third  month,  expressed  dissatis¬ 
faction  when  asked  whether  they 
were  getting  everj'thing  they 
wanted  from  their  present 
sources  of  information.  At  that 
time  42.5%  said  their  main 
source  vras  tv,  40.1%  were  re¬ 
lying  chiefly  on  radio,  and  the 
Imlance  were  using  the  various 
newspapers  available  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  regular  dailies. 
Those  who  said  they  had  bought 
out-of-town  papers  or  the  spe¬ 
cial  dailies  were  most  pro¬ 
nounced  in  their  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  .  . . 

“Those  with  attitudes  that 
developed  more  favorably  to¬ 
ward  newspapers  turned  out  to 
be  individuals  who  had  a  heavy 
commitment  to  tv  at  the  outset, 
but  who  ended  up  relying  prin¬ 
cipally  on  radio  ...  as  the  third 
month  .  .  .  rolled  around.  .  .  . 
Dissatisfaction  with  all  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  .  .  . 
was  nearly  universal  among 
these  shifters  toward  papers 
(87%  as  compared  with  51% 
among  those  whose  loyalty  to 
the  papers  weakened.)” 

The  study  showed  these  most 
common  reasons  for  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  broadcast 
medium:  lack  of  detail  32%, 
dislike  of  being  tied  down  to 
broadcast  time  schedules,  11%; 
lack  of  follow-up;  absence  of 


columnists  and  lack  of  special¬ 
ized  coverage  such  as  sports, 
financial  and  theatre. 

Where  Were  the  Ads? 

During  the  second  wave,  more 
than  twice  as  many  volunteered 
mention  of  the  missing  ads  as 
any  other  single  item  of  special 
features  associated  with  news¬ 
papers,  and  in  the  third  roimd 
in  February,  advertisements  con¬ 
tinued  among  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  parts  of  the 
paper  specifically  missed. 

“A  majority  of  those  sampled 
said  they  had  missed  either 
‘very  much’  or  ‘a  lot’  those  ads 
dealing  with  local  sales  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  clothing  in  particular,” 
the  report  went  on.  “Ads  for 
food,  home  furnishings,  movies 
and  theatres  were  also  missed 
substantially.  Doing  without 
newspaper  advertisements 
helped  move  those  who  came  to 
shift  their  loyalties  away  from 
the  broadcast  media.” 

Ads  “missed  very  much”  in 
percentages  were:  clothing, 
32.1%;  sales,  31.6%;  foods, 
27.4% ;  movies,  20.8% ;  theatre, 
19.3%;  and  furnishings,  17.5%. 
Twenty-eight  and  three-tenths 
percent  actually  put  off  buying 
because  their  were  no  news¬ 
paper  ads  to  guide  them. 

Of  the  hard  core  newspaper 
readers,  the  items  missed  “very 
much”  were 
High  Intensity: 

National  news  74.5% 

International  news  70.9 

Local  news  67.3 

Editorials  67.3 

News  about  the 
President  52.7 

Stories  about  im¬ 
portant  personalities  52.7 
Feature  columnists  50.9 

Medium  Intensity: 

Analysis  of  news  41.8 

Something  to  read  40.6 

Letters  to  the  Editor  38.2 

Washington  columns  34.5 

Low  Intensity: 

Pictures  25.5 

Radio  &  TV  listings  25.5 

Accidents  &  fires  23.6 

Financial  news  23.6 

Theatre  &  movie 
reviews  23.6 

Crime  stories  20.0 

Sports  20.0 

Theatre  &  movie 
listings  20.0 

Minimum  Intensity: 

Weather  reports  16.4 

Food  columns  14.5 

Crossword  puzzle  14.5 

Comics  12.7 

Colunons  of  personal 
advice  12.7 

Hollywood  news  12.7 

Racing  results  10.9 

Obituaries  7.3 

Horoscope  7.3 

“Those  who  came  to  prize  the 
papers  more  as  they  were  forced 


to  do  without  them,”  the  report 
said,  “focused  their  interest 
most  strongly  on  personalities, 
excitement,  explanation,  service, 
and — perhaps  most  significant 
of  all — on  the  newspaper  as  a 
rewarding  reading  experience  in  i 
itself.  In  rating  “something  to 
read”  on  their  scale  cards,  not 
a  single  panel  memlter  in  this 
group  assigned  the  item  a  mark 
of  4-^on’t  miss  it  at  all.”  (The 
average  was  16.5  per  cent  in 
the  whole  sample.) 

• 

Unions  Assist 
In  Changeover 
To  Offset  Jobs 

Yakima,  Wash. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  a 
local  union,  an  international 
union,  an  employer,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  employes,  eight  Yakima 
Dailies’  printers  next  year  will 
go  to  school  for  three  weeks. 

The  Yakima  Dailies  next  year 
will  change  to  offset  printing. 
A  new  press  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  installed. 

Following  their  training  peri¬ 
ods  the  eight  printers  will  be¬ 
come  teachers  to  train  other 
members  of  the  Yakima  Dailies’ 
production  crews. 

Details  of  the  arrangements 
between  the  printers  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  the  union.  Local  614; 
its  parent  organization,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion;  and  management  of  the 
Dailies  were  completed  last 
week. 

Through  arrangements  with 
the  international  union,  the 
eight  men  will  attend  the  ITU 
Training  Center  School,  tuition 
free. 

The  local  union  will  pay  the 
men’s  expenses  while  they  are 
attending  school  in  Colorado 
Springs  and  the  management  of 
the  Yakima  Dailies  will  pay  the 
men  two  weeks  salary  while 
they  are  away. 

Employes  of  the  Yakima 
Dailies  with  at  least  five  years 
tenure  receive  three  weeks  va¬ 
cation  a  year.  The  eight  print¬ 
ers  who  will  attend  school  will 
use  one  week  of  their  vacation 
at  school  and  will  pay  their  own 
travel  expenses  to  and  from 
Colorado  Springs. 

As  another  step  in  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  offset  printing,  12  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  mechanical  de¬ 
part  of  the  Yakima  Dailies  are 
attending  typing  classes  at 
Yakima  Valley  College.  Man¬ 
agement  has  agreed  to  pay  the 
tuition  for  all  those  who  com¬ 
plete  the  course. 

Type,  for  the  offset  method 
of  printing,  is  set  on  machines 
with  typewriter  keyboards. 
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HOW  TO  SEE  THE  CHANGING  MIDDLE  SOUTH 


In  the  Old  Pharmacy  Museum  of  New  Orleans,  you  see  the  Now  science  has  come  of  age  in  the  Middie  South,  and 

beautiful  antique  bottles  and  druggist  jars  .  .  .  read  the  industry  knows  it.  That's  why  plants  like  Monsanto's 

quaint  old  prescriptions . . .  smell  the  forgotten  drugs  of  a  Eldorado,  Arkansas,  Refinery  (Lion  Oil)  are  located  here — 
bygone  day  when  modern  science  was  young.  where  markets  are  easily  accessible. 


The  changing  Middle  South  is  research  oriented.  University  laboratories,  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  industry  itself  are  developing  more  profitable  products, 
more  profitable  production  methods.  The  research  personnel  and  facilities  are  here¬ 
in  the  changing  Middle  South,  where  people  believe  in  industry's  right  to  profit. 


ARKANSAS  •  LOUISIANA  •  MISSISSIPPI  /  THE  CHANGING  MIDDLE  SOUTH 


Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Company,  Jackson,  Miss. 
New  Orleans  Public  Service  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Free  factual  news  quarterly.  The  Changing  Middle  South— write  The  Middle 
South  Area  Office,  229  International  Trade  Mart,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 


The  P 
Middle  South  I 

UTILITIES  SYSTEM  S 

* 

INVESTOR-OWNED  COMPANIES 


Recipe  booklets 


Service  manuals 


Low  investment . . .  high  performance .  8,000 
P.P.H.— up  to  16  pages  broadsheet;  32 
tabloid.  Compact.  Equipped  for  spot  color. 
Standard  half-and-quarter-page  folder. 


Telephone  books 


Ultimate  in  web  offset  for  volume  production— color- 
ability— more  than  30  arrangements— 40,000  P.P.H. 
Up  to  32  pages  broadsheet— 64  tabloid,  straight; 
collects  up  to  64  pages  broadsheet.  112  tabloid. 


CEl£]nUlTI8M 


Chopper 


UIOE  TO  BETTER  SHOPPING 


The 

People  - 
V.S. 

.\Ia.\ine  Ix)\vc 


BOWATER; 


WHY  MORE  PUBLISHERS 
COME  TO  GOSS 


Press  day 
every  day* . 

with  Goss 
web  offset 
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FAIRCHILD  Editor  Staff 


e  w  s 


Charles  Mitrhelmore  will  become 
chief  of  the  Fairchild  Publications 
bureau  in  Milan,  Italy,  Jan.  10,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Elisa  V.  Massai  who  will 
continue  to  cover  Italian  fashions  i 
for  Fairchild.  Mr.  Mitchelmore 
joined  the  company’s  Paris  bureau 
last  August  from  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  desk  of  Reuters  in  London 
where  he  was  copy  editor.  Previously 
he  was  public  information  ofi&cer  for 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  SAC  base  at 
Brize  Norton,  England,  and  Imfore 
this  was  press  and  research  assistant 
to  the  late  Sen.  Richard  L.  Neu- 
berger  (D.,  Ore.)  in  Washington.  I 
The  Fairchild  bureau  in  Milan  is  j 
headquarters  in  Italy  for  all  the  | 
Fairchild  publications.  i 


“The  Dynamics  of  Retailing,”  by  Ed 
Gold,  is  a  new  word-and-picture 
book  published  by  Fairchild’s  Book 
Division  which  shows  how  some  of 
the  nation’s  most  important  mer¬ 
chandisers  have  come  to  grips  with 
specific  merchandise,  operational  and 
marketing  problems.  Ed  Gold,  the 
author,  is  a  specialist  on  Retail 
Management  News  for  tairchild 
papers.  His  book  sells  for  $4.75  a 
copy. 

A  recent  five-part  series  of  articles 
on  the  Quality  Stabilization  Bill, 
written  hy  columnist  Earl  Lifshey 
for  HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY, 
was  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  Nov.  20  by  Sen.  Hugh 
Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  who  stated: 
“it  is  indeed  refreshing  to  come 
upon  a  serious,  objective  and  lucid 
analysis  of  this  vital  legislation.” 


Louis  Gropp  has  l»ecome  fashion 
editor  of  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DAILY.  He  joined  Fairchild  as  a 
reporter  in  the  Chicago  bureau  in 
19W,  moved  to  New  York  in  August 
1%2  to  become  furniture  fashion 
editor  of  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DAILY,  and  has  been  acting  fashion 
editor  since  last  May. 


The  SUPERMARKET  NEWS  1%3- 
64  edition  of  “Distribution  of  Food 
Store  Sales  in  257  Cities”  is  now  ! 
available.  This  annual  booklet,  ' 
which  sells  for  $2  a  copy,  offers  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  super¬ 
market  sales  across  the  country,  \ 
with  an  up-to-date  market-by-market 
breakdown  of  supermarket  sales  by 
outlet.  I 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12Hi  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


Daily  Naws  Racord.  Woman's  Waar  Dally, 
Homa  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws.  Booki, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Is  Realigned 
By  Whitney 

Richard  J.  Schaap,  a  senior 
editor  of  Newsweek,  will  become 
city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  effective  Jan.  6. 
Clay  Felker,  a  former  senior 
editor  of  Esquire  magazine,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
Sunday  Editor,  Joseph  Carter. 

Thc^  are  among  changes  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  Hay  Whitney, 
editor  in  chief  and  publisher.  A 
system  of  multiple  executive 
editors,  in  effect  about  a  year, 
is  being  abandoned. 

Mr.  Schaap,  29,  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1955  from  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  he  was  editor  of 
the  Cornell  Daily  Sun.  He  was 
graduated  in  1956  from  the 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism. 

Mr.  Felker,  35,  was  a  member 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
Life  magazine  and  is  a  consult¬ 
ing  editor  for  the  Viking  Press 
and  the  Ladies  Home  Journal. 

“The  realignment  of  executive 
responsibilities  is  designed,”  Mr. 
Whitney  said,  “to  augment  and 
strengthen  the  present  editorial 
team,  to  provide  greater  flexi¬ 
bility,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
establish  an  organizational 
structure  better  suited  to  the 
paper’s  operation.” 

The  following  appointments 
were  announced  by  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ney: 

Richard  C.  Wald,  associate 
editor.  Mr.  Wald,  33,  has  been 
executive  editor  (National 
News)  and  was  previously  the 
paper’s  London  correspondent. 

Murray  M.  Weiss,  managing 
editor.  Mr.  Weiss,  39,  has  been 
executive  editor  (Metropolitan 
News)  and  was  previously  the 
paper’s  city  editor. 

Raymond  Price  Jr.,  assistant 
to  the  publisher.  Mr.  Price,  33, 


If  a  Change  of  Jobs 
Is  in  Your  Flans 

DON'T  WAIT  TILL 
YOU'RE  TOO  OLD! 

Most  of  the  orders  we  get  from 
employers  specify  to  age  32  or 
35,  occasionally  to  40  or  45.  If 
a  change  is  indicated  for  you, 
don't  wait  too  long  to  find  it. 

Karl  Nations 

CADILLAC  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

29  E.  Madison  Hdo..  Chicago  2.  III. 
PlnancioT  6-9400 

"Where  More  Executives  Find 
Their  Positions  Than  Anywhere 
Else  in  The  World." 


personal 


was  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1951  and  served  with  the  Navy. 
He  was  on  the  staffs  of  Collier’s 
and  Life  before  coming  to  the 
Herald  Tribune  in  1957.  He  will 
assist  Mr.  Whitney  in  maintain¬ 
ing  liaison  with  the  editorial 
departments  and  will  continue 
as  an  editorial  writer. 

Seymour  Freidin,  executive 
editor  (Foreign  News),  is 
moving  his  headquarters  from 
New  York  to  London.  From 
there  he  will  move  about  as  the 
news  warrants  to  provide  on- 
the-spot  reports  and  analyses. 

Mr.  Weiss  and  Mr.  Wald  will 
share  responsibility,  under  the 
direction  of  James  G.  Bellows, 
editor  for  supervision  of  the 
news  operations.  Mr.  Weiss  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  daily  paper, 
with  primary  responsibility  for 
metropolitan  area  news,  the 
business  and  flnancial  news  de¬ 
partments,  sports,  news  opera¬ 
tions,  the  picture  department 
and  the  library. 

Mr.  Wald’s  primary  areas  of 
responsibility  will  be  national 
and  foreign  news,  women’s  fea¬ 
tures,  the  Lively  Arts,  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  and  the  Sunday 
paper. 

«  *  « 

Jimmy  Jbmail,  inquiry  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News — a  citation  as  “Mr. 
Sidewalks  of  New  York”  for 
the  42  years  he  has  questioned 
half  a  million  people. 

c  *  * 

Abe  M.  Glassberg,  managing 
editor  of  the  Everett  (Wash.) 
Herald — retired.  Al  Bennett — 
succeeds  Mr.  Glassberg;  Lloyd 
Spence — from  city  editor  to 
news  editor;  Tom  Borgford — 
succeeds  Mr.  Spence. 

6  «  « 

Alex  Campbell,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Johannesburg 

(South  Africa)  Star — to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  Repub¬ 
lic. 

6  6  * 

Jack  Lynch,  AP  staff  at 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Capital  Press  Club, 
succeeding  Fred  Walters,  who 
resigned  from  AP  recently  to 
enter  the  public  relations  field. 

c  «  * 

Peter  W.  Barrecchia,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  night  city  editor 
of  the  defunct  New  York  Mirror 
— to  managing  editor  of  the 
Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union  Sun  & 
Journal. 

«  *  * 

Walter  J.  Bridges  —  from 
classified  advertising  manager 
to  advertising  director,  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun-Bulletin. 


Russell  Lynch  Retire^; 
Noted  for  Crusades 

Milwaikee 

Russell  G.  Lynch,  reporter, 
sports  editor,  columnist  and 
conversation  authority  for  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  will  retire 
Jan.  1  after  42  years  with  the 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Lynch  served  as  Journal 
sports  editor  and  columnist  from 
1933  to  1956  and,  since  then,  as 
the  first  newspaper  writer  as¬ 
signed  full  time  to  state  and 
national  resource  uses  and  con¬ 
servation. 

His  career  with  the  Journal 
began  as  a  “crusading”  reporter 
in  the  early  1920’s  with  hard¬ 
hitting  articles  on  gambling  and 
prostitution  in  Hurley,  Green 
Bay  and  Forest  county.  In  1928 
he  wrote  a  series  exposing  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan’s  operations  in 
Wisconsin.  In  1930  an  investi¬ 
gation  he  conducted  resulted  in 
the  retirement  of  the  Racine 
mayor  from  politics. 

He  also  is  credited  with  l)eing 
as  responsible  as  any  one  man 
for  getting  the  Braves  l>aseball 
team  to  move  from  Boston  to 
Milwaukee. 

«  a  a 

Don  Baker,  city  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Times — new  pi  esi- 
dent  of  Indianapolis  Press  Club, 

«  «  a 

Robert  L.  Mueller  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  city  editor  of  the 
Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Patrick  M.  Feeney — retired, 
after  60  years  on  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News.  He  was  a  re¬ 
porter,  advertising  manager,  and 
advertising  production  manager. 
*  *  * 

Harold  Rosenthal,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  sports 
writer — elected  president  of  the 
New  York  Football  Writers 
Association.  Paul  Zimmerman, 
New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun  vicepresident;  Jimmie  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times, 
secretary-treasurer. 

a  «  * 

Ralph  C.  Squillace — from 
managing  editor  of  the  Vineland 
(N.  J.)  Times  Journal,  to  the 
public  relations  firm  of  Bernard 
Popick  Associates  as  executive 

vicepresident.  He  has  been  in 

newspaper  work  for  25  years. 

*  *  * 

Arno  E,  Fischer,  newly 
named  circulation  manager  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
and  Milwaukee  Sentinel — named 
a  vicepresident  and  director  of 
the  Journal  Company,  replacing 
the  late  Elmer  H.  Schroeder. 
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Editor  Takes  Up 
2-Year  Study  of 
Canadian  Culture 

Montreal 

After  years  of  raising  an  ag- 
(jressive  editorial  voice  on  public 
issues,  Andre  Laurendeau  is 
ffoin^  to  sit  back  and  listen  to 
the  public  for  a  while. 

As  co-chairman  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Riculturalism, 
the  editor  of  the  Montreal  daily, 
Le  Devoir,  will  help  direct  a 
coa.st-to-coast  study  of  what 
Canadians  think  about  the 
French-Enfflish  duality  of  Can¬ 
ada. 

“This  job  I  have  accepted  will 
(five  me  a  chance  to  reflect  on 
Canada’s  destiny,”  he  said.  The 
other  co-chairman  is  Davidson 
Dunton,  president  of  Carleton 
University,  Ottawa. 

Until  the  last  two  or  three 
years  Mr.  Laurendeau  wrote 
often  about  international  issues 
but  lately,  he  said,  he  has  con¬ 
centrated  almost  exclusively  on 
the  domestic  scene  “because  one 
has  an  impression  of  urgency 
about  current  affairs  in  French- 
Canada.” 

During  the  life-span  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  which  could 
be  two  years,  he  will  keep  his 
connection  with  Le  Devoir. 

Mr.  Laurendeau’s  editorial 
activity  began  and  flourished  in 
opposition  to  the  Duplessis  gov¬ 
ernment.  His  relentless  criticism 
of  it  made  him  a  well  known 
figure  in  Quebec  and  won  him  a 
National  Newspaper  Award  in 
1957. 

Generally  regarded  as  a 
French-Canadian  nationalist,  the 
51-year-old  editor  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  “a  nationalism  open  to 
others,  curious  about  others.” 

*  *  * 

Marilyn  Arvidson,  formerly 
with  the  Waterloo  (la.)  Daily 
Courier — now  club  editor  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  replacing 
Ena  Naunton  —  promoted  to 
women’s  department  copy  staff. 
*  *  * 

Frank  L.  Blackadar,  tele¬ 
graph  news  editor  of  the  Meri¬ 
den  (Conn.)  Journal  for  36 
years — retired. 

*  *  * 

Jed  Stout — from  East  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  reporter  to  city 
hall  beat,  Hartford  Times,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Brig.  Gen.  Albert  R. 
Cotter — to  assistant  adjutant 
general.  State  of  Connecticut. 
Doug  Hill,  suburban  staff — 
replacing  Mr.  Stout. 


Lo8  Angeles  Times 
Hires  Richard  Reston 

Los  Angeles 

Richard  Reston,  a  specialist 
in  diplomatic  news  coverage,  has 
been  added  to  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Mr.  Reston  is  the  son  of 
James  Reston,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

The  younger  Reston  covered 
state  politics  and  later  Wash¬ 
ington  news  for  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times.  He  for¬ 
merly  worked  for  UPI,  Boston, 
and  covered  the  summer  White 
House  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  and 
more  recently  was  the  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

*  «  « 

Ted  Hammer — named  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  Wichita 

(Kans.)  Beacon.  He  has  been 

on  the  news  staffs  of  the  Eagle 
and  Beacon  since  1947.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  was  city  editor  of  the 
Fort  Madison  (la.)  Democrat 
and  Burlington  (la.)  Hawk-Eye. 

«  *  « 

Terry  Wiede — from  Council 
Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  to 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 

«  «  « 

Ken  Weinbert,  former  River¬ 
side  (Calif.)  Enterprise  bu¬ 
reau  chief  at  Indio — transferred 
to  a  new  bureau  in  Palm  Desert. 
Rex  Nevins,  formerly  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News — succeeds 
Mr.  Weinberg.  Weinberg  will 
also  be  associate  editor  of  the 
Palm  Desert  Post,  a  new  weekly 
associated  with  the  Enterprise. 

*  *  >•> 

J.  H.  Thornto — named  editor, 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Journal  of 
Commerce, 

*  *  * 

Philip  P.  Savory — to  editori¬ 
al  page  editor,  Bennington  (Vt.) 
Banner. 

«  *  * 

Leslie  T.  Hart,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Journal — has  opened  a  public 
relations  agency  in  Nashville. 

«  «  * 

Frank  Veale,  assistant  Sun¬ 
day  editor  and  travel  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal-Con¬ 
stitution  —  named  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Georgia 
Department  of  Industry  and 
Trade. 

*  «  « 

Morris  McLemore  —  named 
sports  editor  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  News,  succeeding  Tommy 
Devine. 


John  E.  Hoieldon 


Hesehlen  Named  GM 
Of  Gannett  Paper 

Plainfield,  N,  J. 

Appointment  of  John  E. 
Heselden  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  as 
general  manager  of  the  Coumer- 
News  here  was  announced  by  A. 
Wallace  Zimmerman,  publisher 
of  the  newspaper.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  is  effective  Jan.  1. 

Mr.  Heselden,  43,  has  lieen 
serving  as  assistant  general 
manager  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  in 
charge  of  personnel  and  em¬ 
ploye  relations.  The  Courier- 
News  is  a  member  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Group. 

Mr.  Zimmerman,  who  suffered 
a  coronary  occlusion  Oct.  10, 
will  remain  at  the  Courier-News 
as  publisher-consultant  and 
vicepresident.  He  is  65. 

Mr.  Heselden  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  the  Plainfield 
Courier-News  Co.  and  vice- 
president  and  secretary  of  the 
corporation.  He  joined  Gannett 
Co.  as  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  in  labor  and  personnel 
work  in  1955,  after  two  years 
as  advertising  director  of  the 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times. 

A  native  of  Syracuse,  he  re¬ 
ceived  an  A.  B.  at  Syracuse 
University  in  1940.  Awarded  a 
fellowship  to  the  Maxwell  Grad¬ 


uate  School  of  Citizenship  and 
Public  Administration  there,  he 
received  an  M.  S.  in  Public  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  1942. 

Upon  completion  of  military 
service,  he  became  a  personnel 
assistant  with  Atlantic  Refining 
Company  in  Philadelphia.  He 
went  to  Syracuse  in  1947  to 
work  with  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  its  executive  secretary. 
*  «  « 

Charles  B.  Sonneborn,  one¬ 
time  reporter  for  the  Pensacola 
(Fla.)  News-Journal — now  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  public  affairs 
for  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
Washington. 

*  «  * 

George  Shaffer,  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley  editor  for  the 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen- 
News;  Porter  Flint,  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Sun;  Don  Tait,  editorial 
writer,  San  Fernando  Valley 
Times  Today;  Jerry  Tune,  Bur¬ 
bank  (Calif.)  Daily  Review — 
to  Van  Ntiys  (Calif.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Editor  Leaves  Paper 
To  Earn  History  Degree 

Durango,  Colo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ballan- 
tine  Jr.,  publishers  of  the  Du¬ 
rango  Herald,  have  announced 
appointment  of  William  C.  Bogle 
as  managing  editor.  He  had  been 
news  editor. 

Executive  Editor  Gene  Perkin 
is  leaving  the  paper  after  nine 
years,  to  obtain  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  history  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado. 

•  *  ♦ 

Goes  to  NASA  Center 

Robert  G.  Button,  Los  Angeles 
press  officer  for  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administra¬ 
tion,  has  moved  to  NASA’s 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  at 
Houston.  He  is  a  former  editor/ 
reporter  for  Hackensack  (N.  J.) 
Bergen  Record,  Wichita  Falls 
(Tex.)  Daily  News  and  Ventura 
(Calif.)  Star-Free  Press. 
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Judge’s  Son  Guilty 
Of  Assaulting  Photog 


7\P  Striving 
To  Penetrate 
N.  Viet  Nam 


A  New  York  City  judpe’s  son 
was  found  pruilty  Dec.  5  of  as¬ 
saulting  a  newspaper  photoRra- 
pher. 

Gareth  Martinis,  23,  .son  of 
Bronx  Criminal  Court  Judpre 
Joseph  A.  Martinis,  heard  the 
verdict  before  a  three-jud^e 
panel  in  Criminal  Court.  He 
was  found  ffuilty  of  third-depree 
assault  on  New  York  Pont 
photoprapher  Arthur  Pome- 
rantz,  33,  in  a  police  station 
May  19  after  an  automobile  ac¬ 
cident  in  which  Mr.  Martinis 
was  involved. 

The  attack  occurred  while  the 
judpe’s  son  was  beinp  held  on 
drunk  and  reckless  drivinp 
charpes  in  the  death  of  five 
persons.  On  July  1  he  was 
acquitted  of  those  charpes  in 
Bronx  Criminal  Court  by  three 
judpes  who  deliberated  five 
minutes.  He  has  since  l>een  in¬ 
dicted  for  vehicular  homicide. 

In  the  assault  case,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tinis  was  found  not  puilty  on 
the  second  count  pertaininp  to 
assaults  on  newspaper  photop- 
raphers  and  reporters  while 
they  were  performinp  their  duty 
in  a  public  place.  This  law,  sec¬ 
tion  244  of  the  Penal  Law,  has 
never  been  tested  in  the  hipher 
courts. 

Cunstitutional  (Question 

Assistant  District  Attorney 
William  J.  Holland,  who  prose¬ 
cuted,  expressed  his  private  view 
outside  the  court  that  the  judpes 
probably  felt  there  was  a  con¬ 
stitutional  question  involved. 
The  prosecutor  said  he  knew  of 
no  convictions  under  Section 
244,  Subdivision  3. 

Mr.  Martinis  denied  he  pushed 
or  choked  Mr.  Pomerantz.  He 
also  denied  damapinp  two  cam¬ 
eras,  which  the  photoprapher 
said  cost  $200  to  repair. 


The  judpe’s  son  insisted  that 
Mr.  Pomerantz  has  assaulted 
him. 

His  attorney,  Maurice  Edel- 
baum,  moved  that  the  puilty 
verdict  be  set  aside  on  the 
pround  it  was  inconsistent  with 
the  findinp  on  the  second  count. 
His  motion  was  denied. 

Mr.  Edelbaum  said  the  con¬ 
viction  would  l)e  appealed. 

Mr.  Martinis  faces  anythinp 
from  a  suspended  sentence  up 
to  a  year  in  jail  and  a  $r>00  fine. 
He  is  free  in  $500  bail  until 
Jan.  27. 

N«‘w«nu*n  Testify 

Durinp  the  seven  days  of  the 
trial,  the  prosecution  called  nine 
witnesses,  five  of  them  reporters 
or  photopraphers,  the  other  four 
policemen.  The  defense  calknl 
two  witnesses  —  Mr.  Martinis 
and  a  police  lieutenant. 

Mr.  Pomerantz  testified  that 
Mr.  Martinis  acted  like  a  “wild 
man”  and  “kicked,  bit  and 
scratche<l”  him  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  take  a  picture  after 
the  auto  accident  last  May. 

Mr.  Pomerantz  said  that  at 
the  station  house  several  hours 
after  the  collision  Mr.  Martinis 
“lunped  at  me  with  both  hands 
and  they  struck  the  camera  and 
the  camera  went  down.  He 
prabl)ed  my  neck  with  both 
hands  and  I  bepan  to  po  down 
on  my  knees.  Martinis  was  kick- 
inp  and  bitinp  and  scratchinp. 
The  officer  pot  him  down  and  it 
took  about  six  officers  to  hold 
him  doA^Ti.” 

Other  witnesses  were  Victor 
Timoner,  an  Associated  Press 
Reporter,  Philip  Meapher,  a 
New  York  Times  reporter; 
Phillip  Pollack,  then  a  New 
York  Mirror  reporter;  and  Sey¬ 
mour  Zee,  a  New  York  Joumal- 
Ameriean  photoprapher. 


Mr.  Martinis  testified  that 
he  had  been  harassed  by  photop¬ 
raphers,  particularly  by  Mr. 
Pomerantz.  He  said  Mr.  Pome¬ 
rantz  had  interfered  with  police 
attempts  to  advise  him  of  his 
riphts  and  administer  a  sobriety 
test.  Mr.  Martinis  .said  he  had 
protested  after  the  photopra¬ 
pher  tried  to  take  his  picture 
and  had  said  to  him,  “Hey, 
judpe’s  son,  look  this  way.” 

The  defendant  testified  he 
raised  his  hands  to  cover  his 
face  as  Mr.  Pomerantz  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  a  photopraph.  Mr. 
Martinis  added:  “Pomerantz 
reached  out  and  slapped  my 
hands  down  and  said  at  the 
.same  time,  ‘You  can’t  do  this  to 
the  press.’  With  that,  after  he 
slapped  my  hand  down,  I 
prabbed  him  and  the  next  thinp 
I  knew  he  punched  me  ripht  in 
the  nose.” 

Then  he  was  subdued  by  the 
police  and  handcufTe<l,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tinis  said.  Mr.  Martinis  denied 
havinp  i)unched,  choked  or 
threatene<l  to  kill  the  photop- 
rapher.  “I  was  in  preat  pain,” 
he  testified.  “My  nose  was  bleed- 
inp.  I  was  spittinp  blood.” 

The  defense  contended  that 
the  attempt  to  take  his  picture 
apainst  his  desires  and  while  a 
prisoner  was  a  violation  of 
privacy. 

• 

Farm  Quad  Buy§ 
Montana  Farmer 

Spokane 

The  50  -  year  -  old  Montana 
Farmer-Stoekmati  has  l)een  ac¬ 
quired  by  Pacific  Northwest 
Farm  Quad,  accordinp  to  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Lester  Cole,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Montana  Farmer-Stock¬ 
man,  and  W.  H.  Cowles,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Farm  Quad. 

The  Montana  Farmer-Stock¬ 
man  is  beinp  added  to  Pacific 
Northwest  Farm  Quad,  compris- 
inp  Wasliinffton  Farmer,  Ore- 
ffon  Farmer,  Idaho  Farmer,  and 
Utah  Farmer,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  hei'e. 

Pacific  Northwest  Farm  Quad 
w’ill  be  chanped  to  Northwest 
Farm  Paper  Unit.  First  issue 
of  Montana  Farmer-Stockman 
under  the  new  ownership  will 
be  published  Jan.  2,  1964. 

• 

Journalinm  Program 
Will  Be  Expanded 

Journalism  proprams  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  the 
Madison  and  Milwaukee  cam¬ 
puses  will  be  expanded  to  allow 
doublinp  of  present  enrollment. 

Buildinp  requests  for  the  next 
biennium  will  include  space  for 
10  classrooms  in  the  new  com¬ 
munications  buildinp  here.  The 
journalism  buildinp,  erected 
about  1885,  is  to  be  torn  down. 


Kansas 

New  ideas,  new  technique^H 
and  new  enterprise  are  nce^e^H 
in  the  publication  of  news^l 
Daniel  DeLuce,  peneral  oxccikM 
tive  of  the  Associated  Press,* 
told  the  annual  joint  ineetinM 
of  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  AP 
Editors  and  Publishers  associa* 
tion  here  last  week. 

For  the  Associated  Press,  he 
said,  “plain  parden-variety  cd- 
lection  of  news”  is  not  quite 
enouph. 

“We  must  find  new  ways  to 
point  up  the  news  that  is  truly 
sipnificant,  backpround  it  in 
illuminatinp  dimensions,  and 
write  and  illustrate  it  so  vividly 
that  no  newspaper  reader  will 
want  to  discard  it  half-read,” 
he  asserted. 

‘Blank  Space  in  Map' 

Mr.  DeLuce  said  AP  editors 
hoped  to  do  somethinp  “very  ! 
soon”  about  puttinp  a  spotlipht  : 
on  North  Viet  Nam  —  “that  1 
blank  space  in  the  AP  world 
map.” 

“We  know  much  about  South 
Viet  Nam,”  he  said,  “but  not 
since  that  country  was  divided 
in  1954  have  w’e  had  one  news 
entry  into  the  land  run  by  Ho 
Chi  Minh.  Nobody  outside  North 
Viet  Nam,  at  least  in  the  non¬ 
communist  world,  really  knows 
what’s  poinp  on  there.” 

The  Missouri-Kansas  editors 
elected  as  chairmen:  Jim  Hen¬ 
drickson,  Poplar  Bluff  (Mo.) 
American-Republic,  and  Tom 
Kiene,  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital- 
Journal. 

More  than  100  persons  at¬ 
tended  the  two-day  meetinp. 

Roy  A.  Rol)erts,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  and  a  former  member  of 
the  AP  board  of  directors, 
praised  accomplishments  of  the 
AP  durinp  the  past  year. 

“Under  the  leadership  of  Wes 
Gallapher,”  he  said,  “I  think 
the  present  AP  is  the  stronpest 
hardest-hittinp,  most  imapina- 
tive  team  I’ve  seen  in  the  AP  in 
50  years.” 

• 

Color  ill  Florida 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Orlando  Sentinel’s  Thanks- 
pivinp  edition  of  208  papes  con¬ 
tained  a  20-pape  section  printed 
by  the  offset  method.  On  10  of  its 
papes  there  were  36  full-color 
photos  of  local  women  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  activities.  The  back  page 
was  a  full-color  ad  for  Tupper- 
ware. 
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There’s  more  to  New  England 

I 

than  ski-slopes  and  snow. . . 


Cannon  A/t.,  Franconia,  N.ll. — New  England  Council  Photo 


THIS  MESSAGE  IS  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 


Skiing’s  fun  (and  profitable,  too)  —  but 
New  England’s  favorite  sport  is  spending! 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m),  Portland  Press-Herald  (m), 
Portland  Express  (e),  Portland  Telegram  (s) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (e) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e), 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e), 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (e&s) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e).  Union  (m),  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (e), 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (e).  Providence  Bulletin  (e). 

Providence  Journal  (m&s),  Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport 
Post  (s),  Bristol  Press  (e), 

Hartford  Courant  (m),  Hartford  Courant  (s), 

Hartford  Times  (e),  Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 
Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m). 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s),  Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s), 
Torrington  Register  (e), 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


Winter  vacationists  lieat  a  path  to  New  England  as  soon  as 
the  first  snowflakes  fall.  And  they’re  part  of  an  industry 
that  brings  over  a  billion  dollars  to  the  region.  But  new 
England  makes  much  more  than  snow,  and  provides  the 
nation  with  c'onsiderably  more  than  winter  sports. 

Here  are  a  few  facts  about  New  England: 

•  Ist  among  U.S.  regions  in  per  family  feed  sales 

•  2nd  of  U.S.  regions  in  per  honsehold  income  and  sales 

•  New  England  has  over  24,500  manufacturing  plants 

•  Per  capita  income  runs  11%  ahead  of  the  U.S.  average 

and  New  England  produces  .  .  . 

•  1  /6th  of  the  nation's  electronic  equipment 

•  1/3rd  of  the  nation's  shoes 

•  1/3rd  of  the  nation's  fabricated  plastics 

•  1/2  of  the  nation's  newsprint 

•  4/5ths  of  the  nation's  ammunition 

.  ,  .  and  some  of  the  nation’s  best  newspapers.  Newspapers 
are  the  only  advertising  medium  that  gives  you  100% 
covrage  of  the  region,  and  at  the  lowest  c-ost- 
per-thousand  .  .  .  and  with  a  local  touch. 


Sell  your  products  and  ^ 
services  in  New  England  ^  IBL 
through  these  newspapers,  ^  jvews^^ 


I 


Truckers  rarely  blow  their  horns  on  the  highway  and  seldom 
in  print.  But,  with  headlines  shouting  about  “the  revolution 
in  transportation”.  .  .  and  the  "era  of  the  overnight  order," 
we  felt  that  someone  should  emit  at  least  a  few  toots  for  them. 

Let's  face  it.  Trucking  isn't  simply  a  part  of  this  nation’s  ship¬ 
ping  revolution  ...  it  created  it.  It’s  no  fluke  that  trucks 
today  carry  75%  of  everything  that  this  nation  produces.  They 


give  the  service  shippers  need  and  intend  to  give  more. 

For  example,  truckers  everywhere  are  spending  millions  on 
electronic  devices  for  data  processing  and  advanced  com¬ 
munications  . . .  $4,000,000,000  annually  on  new  equipment. 

We  are  proud  of  the  role  Tyrex  rayon  tire  cord  has  played  in 
this  revolution  . .  .  proud  too  of  the  record  Tyrex  rayon  tires 
are  making  in  the  trucker’s  cold  war  on  costs. 


Empire  State  Building,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  TYREX  (Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.)  is  a  collective  trademark  of  Tyrex 


AiK  Inc.  for  rayon  tire  yam  and  cord.  Tyrex  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord  is  also  produced  and  available  in  Canada. 
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AWCtiCAN  IDUCKINC  iNMiSrtf 


5  GAL  REPORTERS  SAY; 

‘We  Can  Do  Anything 
That  a  Man  Can  Do’ 

By  Jean  Tarzian 


"  “We  can  do  anything  you  can 
do  better”  is  a  tune  that  five 
I  women  journalists  are  singing, 

j  i  They  are  the  winners  of  the  1963 

i ;  Front  Page  Awards  for  excel¬ 

lence  in  journalism  presented 
by  the  Newspaper  Women’s 
:  j  Club  of  New  York. 

[  Charlotte  Curtis  of  the  New 
York  Times  won  her  award  for 
effectively  and  accurately  re¬ 
cording  the  feelings  and  emo¬ 
tions  involved  in  a  horse  auction, 
j  She  was  in  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  on  other  business  at  the 
time  of  the  auction.  Since  she 
“adores  horses”  she  couldn’t 
j  resist  attending. 

Asked  whether  there  was  any 
danger  involved  in  getting  the 
i  story,  Miss  Curtis  laughed  and 

said,  “Well,  I  didn’t  get  kicked 
i  by  a  horse,  if  that’s  what  you 

I  mean ! 

i 

ij  No  Danger  for  Her 

j  “Actually  there  is  really  no 
danger  short  of  risking  your  life 
j  in  getting  a  story.  I’ve  never 

j  encountered  any  danger  in  my 

i  day-to-day  reporting  experi¬ 

ences,  but  on  the  other  hand,  you 
!  don’t  have  to  be  a  war  corre- 

Ij  spondent  to  face  danger.  It  can 

I  come  anytime  or  anywhere.” 

■  If  a  woman  presents  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  city  editor  and  if  she 
is  discriminated  against  it’s  her 
“own  damn  fault,”  according  to 
Miss  Curtis. 

“I’ve  never  felt  it,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it’s  simply  not  true. 
Women  can  do  anything  men 
can  do,  and  if  a  woman  feels 
all  the  good  assignments  are 
being  turned  over  to  the  men, 
it’s  because  she  has  brought  on 
that  feeling.  After  all,”  Miss 
Curtis  continued,  “it  is  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  women. 
They  fuss  over  when  they  want 
their  vacation,  they  stay  out  if 
they  have  the  sniffles,  and  in 
many  cases,  they  have  a  family 
to  take  care  of  and  reporting 
isn’t  their  first  love. 

Some  Dibcriminaliun 

“There  is  discrimination  some¬ 
times  but  it  can  be  overcome.  I 
remember  hearing  my  city  edi- 
\  tor  turn  a  girl  away  saying: 
‘But  we  already  have  a  woman.’ 
Yet,  if  a  woman  keeps  in  mind 
that  she  can  do  anything,  this 
'  feeling  won’t  hinder  her.” 

,  Have  you  used  any  of  your 


feminine  charms  to  help  you  get 
a  story? 

“Honey,  I  don’t  have  any, 
damn  it,”  said  Miss  Curtis. 

“There’s  no  danger  involved 
in  my  getting  a  story  anymore,” 
said  Judith  Crist,  editor  of  the 
arts  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  She  won  her  award  for 
her  review  of  the  mo\ie  “Cleo¬ 
patra.” 

Sexless  Approarh 

“Being  a  woman  has  rarely 
hindered  me,”  she  said.  “The 
Herald  Tribune  has  a  completely 
sexless  approach  to  newsgather¬ 
ing,  and  under  four  city  editors. 
I’ve  covered  fewer  business 
luncheons  than  any  man  and 
have  reported  on  just  about  any 
type  of  story.” 

Only  once  can  Mrs.  Crist  re¬ 
member  that  her  sex  was  a 
hindrance.  That  was  at  the 
showing  of  some  films  which 
were  undergoing  an  obscenity 
investigation  by  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver;  she  left  to  save  her 
male  counterparts  embarrass¬ 
ment. 

There  was  a  time  when  her 
sex  actually  helped  her  to  get 
a  story. 

“When  a  woman  bank  robber 
disappeared  into  the  ladies’ 
room  and  refused  to  speak  to 
anyone,”  remembered  Mrs. 
Crist,  “I  followed  her  and  con¬ 
vinced  her  to  talk.  When  I  came 
out,  I  gave  the  men  the  infor¬ 
mation  ;  this  was  a  payment 
for  all  the  times  they  had  sup¬ 
plied  me  with  interviews  of  men 


who  had  disappeared  into  the 
men’s  room.” 

Better  Than  Men 

Mrs.  Crist  holds  to  the  phil¬ 
osophy  that  a  woman  can  do 
anything  a  man  can  do — and 
sometimes  better.  Evidence  of 
this  is  her  excellent  reporting 
record  which  has  taken  her  on 
all  sorts  of  assignments  meeting 
all  sorts  of  people. 

For  Ruth  Reynolds  who  has 
been  doing  features  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News  for  35  years, 
this  award  is  the  third  time  she’s 
been  so  honored.  The  story  of 
how  a  gypsy  queen  swindled  a 
widow  of  $100,000  was  part  of  a 
running  series  on  justice  that 
she  has  been  doing  for  20  years. 

There  are  no  dangers  in  jour¬ 
nalism  unless  you  are  assigned 
to  spot  news.  Miss  Reynolds, 
said,  and  she  disapproves  of 
using  round-about  unusual  re¬ 
porting  tactics. 

“The  best  way  to  get  infor¬ 
mation  is  to  just  walk  right  in. 
In  my  field,  one  has  to  be  care¬ 
ful  of  libel,  but  that  is  the  only 
danger.” 

Few  Women  in  Journalism 

Miss  Reynolds  feels  that  there 
isn’t  any  discrimination  toward 
women.  She  feels  that  there  are 
fewer  women  in  this  field  be¬ 
cause  fewer  women  want  to  do 
it. 

“Of  course,  on  a  morning 
paper,  a  woman  might  not  al¬ 
ways  get  the  job.  But  that’s 
because  men  still  don’t  want 
their  women  out  late  at  night. 
I’ve  never  felt  that  I  didn’t  get 
a  job  because  I  was  a  woman. 

“Many  times  we  of  the  fem¬ 
inine  sex  have  to  prove  ourselves 
to  the  menfolk.  In  1937  I  drove 
down  the  newly  opened  Pan 
American  Highway  to  see  if  a 
woman  could  do  it  alone.  She 
can!  And  another  time  while  I 
was  in  London,  I  was  invited 
into  Scotland  Yard  to  see  the 


inner  workings.  Very  few  pi  opl* 
have  been  allowed  this  privilege. 

It  was  granted  to  me  not  because 
I  am  a  woman,  but  because  one  A 
of  the  men  liked  a  story  I  a 
wrote.”  I 

Hip  Gypsy  in  Her  ■ 

An  interesting  sidelight  on 
the  story  that  Miss  Reynolds  a 
did  was  the  reaction  of  the  ■ 
gypsy  to  her  sentence.  The  as-  i 
sistant  District  Attorney  who  1 
worked  very  hard  for  her  con¬ 
viction  is  a  40-year-old  bachelor. 

On  hearing  the  sentence  the  < 
gypsy  queen  put  a  curse  on  liim: 
“Never  be  loved  by  any  woman.” 

Recently  the  gypsy  got  a 
suspended  sentence  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  she  must  stay  out  of 
New  York  City  for  five  years. 
Apparently  overjoyed,  the  gypsy 
promptly  lifted  the  curse. 

However,  when  the  assistant 
D.  A.  did  something  to  “annoy 
her,”  she  put  another  curse  on 
him.  This  time  it  was:  “I  hope 
you  marry  a  gypsy.” 

Posed  As  Older  Woman 

For  her  two-part  series  on 
the  problems  of  the  mature 
woman  job  seeker,  Carol  Taylor  j 
posed  as  an  older  woman  who 
wanted  to  go  back  to  work  after 
20  years  of  housekeeping.  She 
has  been  working  for  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun  . 
since  1942. 

The  idea  behind  the  series 
was  to  test  the  reactions  of  the 
state  employment  agencies  to 
women  who  have  not  worked  for 
many  years. 

The  moral  of  the  story: 
women  can  go  back  if  they 
demonstrate  business  skills. 

{Continued  on  page  56) 

Winners  of  Front  Page  Awards: 
from  left — Judith  Crist,  Herald 
Tribune;  Barbara  Yuncker,  Post; 
Christina  Kirk  of  the  Newspaper 
Women's  Club  of  New  York;  Ruth 
Reynolds,  News;  Carol  Taylor, 
World-Telegram;  and  Charlotte 
Curtis,  Times. 
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How^n 

^  DO  YOU  ^ 
MEASURE  YOUR 
NEWSPRINT 
SUPPLIER... ON 
^  SUPPLY?  ^ 


Dependable  supply  is  just  one 
of  the  many  reasons  why  Great 
Northern  —  the  leading  inde¬ 
pendent  U.  S.  producer  of  news¬ 
print  —  is  your  best  source  for 
quality  paper. 

With  Great  Northern  you  have 
access  to  over  10  million  acres  of 
self-replenishing  timberlands,  426 
billion  gallons  of  water  and 
enough  power  to  run  a  city  of 
500,000!  Plenty  of  pulp,  power 
and  paper  to  supply  your  needs 
for  centuries! 


Sales  Offices:  New  York 


Boston 


Washington,  D.  C. 


C  hicago 


Cincinnati 


1 

Gal  Reporters 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


Carol  Taylor  proved  it,  she  got 
a  job. 

“This  proves  to  me,”  Miss 
Taylor  said,  “that  if  a  woman 
can  type  and  take  shorthand, 
she  can  get  a  job — even  if  the 
job  doesn’t  call  for  business 
skills.” 

Suspended  from  College 


even  though  she  had  had  re- 
portorial  experience. 

“That  was  the  only  time  I 
felt  any  real  discrimination,” 
she  said.  “Once  I  was  on  the 
city  staff,  I  covered  all  types  of 
events,  and  sometimes,  I  get 
better  assignments  because  I 
am  a  woman.  For  example,  I 
always  cover  election  night  with 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  and  hold  her  hand.  Be¬ 
cause  I  am  a  woman  I  got  to 
cover  Madame  Nhu  and  Queen 
Elizabeth. 


award  for  an  article  on  how  to 
choose  a  doctor.  She  has  been 
covering  medicine  and  science 
for  the  New  York  Post  for  many 
years,  the  last  four  specializing 
in  medicine.  Miss  Yuncker  re¬ 
garded  the  assignment  as  a 
routine  one  and  was  pleasantly 
surprised  when  it  won  the 
award. 

“This  was  the  easiest  assign¬ 
ment  I’ve  ever  done,”  said  Miss 
Yuncker.  “It  was  the  easiest  to 
research  and  the  most  pleasant 
to  write  up.  I  went  to  my  vari- 


Crist,  all  have  been  born  outsid* 
of  New  York  City. 

“This  proves  two  things  to 
me,”  said  Charlotte  Curtis,  who 
is  from  Chicago,  “one  is  that 
people  do  come  to  New  York 
and  they  do  succeed,  and  two, 
New  York  is  the  Mecca  for  the 
newspaper  business. 

“Working  in  the  Mid-west, 
one  thinks  he  has  to  be  great  to 
come  here,  but  when  one  comes 
here,  he  realizes  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  circumstances  of  work¬ 
ing  in  the  City  lend  themselves 


Miss  Taylor  was  bom  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  but  went  to  Louisiana 
State  University  for  her  jour¬ 
nalism  degree.  At  that  time, 
Huey  Long  was  governor  and 
Miss  Taylor  was  one  of  several 
students  who  was  suspended 
from  the  university  for  writing 
editorials  in  the  school  paper 
against  the  “Kingrfish.” 

She  then  moved  on  to  West 
Virginia  where  she  covered 
“everything  from  mine  disasters 
to  mountain  murders”. 

Covered  Mine  Disaster 

“I  remember  one  mine  dis¬ 
aster,”  recalled  Miss  Taylor, 
“where  98  people  were  killed; 
I  was  the  only  woman  reporter.” 

When  she  came  to  the  World- 
Telegram,  she  had  to  work 
seven  months  as  a  copy  girl 
before  moving  to  the  city  staff 


‘Roughed  It  Up' 

“On  the  other  hand.  I’ve  also 
roughed  it  up.  I  was  the  only 
woman  reporter  to  sail  on  the 
Mayflower  II  when  it  came  to 
New  York  from  Newport.  That 
night  there  was  a  terrible  storm, 
water  was  pouring  in  the  port¬ 
holes  onto  the  bunks  and  every¬ 
one  was  seasick. 

“I  remembered  some  good  ad¬ 
vice  a  friend  had  griven  me,” 
Miss  Taylor  continued,  “I  kept 
my  face  to  the  wind  and  I  didn’t 
get  sick.” 

All  in  ail.  Miss  Taylor  feels 
that  if  she’s  ever  been  slighted 
by  an  editor  giving  a  man  a 
story  she  could  have  done,  she 
has  also  felt  rewarded. 

“Everything  balances  out,” 
she  concluded. 

Barbara  Yuncker  won  the 


ous  medical  friends  and  they 
gave  me  a  list  of  the  most  articu¬ 
late  doctors.  Then  I  just  went 
and  spoke  to  them  and  wrote  the 
story. 

Danger  from  the  Enemy 

“There  is  a  danger,”  Miss 
Yuncker  continued,  “throughout 
the  years  I  have  deliberately 
undertaken  some  controversial 
topics,  thus  making  powerful 
enemies  who  might  hinder  me  in 
my  job  as  a  journalist.  There  is 
always  the  risk  of  alienating 
someone  whom  I  may  have 
needed  for  another  story. 

“There  is  also  the  danger  of 
misquoting  a  doctor.  I  have  to 
convince  them  that  although 
they  don’t  know  me,  my  purpose 
is  good  and  I  wouldn’t  misquote 
them. 

“I  have  one  line  that  I  use 
which  helps  open  up  some  doc¬ 
tors.  I  simply  tell  them  that  my 
publisher  has  assigned  me  to  do 
a  series  on  a  subject  I  know 
very  little  about,  and  would  they 
please  give  me  all  the  help  they 
can.  It  works.” 

Miss  Yuncker  has  felt  that 
she  has  been  hampered  by  her 
sex.  “Several  times  I  have  been 
refused  a  job  because  I  am  a 
woman,”  said  Miss  Yuncker. 

Prove  Yourself 

“As  a  woman,  you  have  to 
prove  yourself  half-again  as 
good  as  a  man  to  get  a  break. 
I’ve  never  felt  it  was  personal. 
The  guild  takes  care  of  me  to  a 
certain  point  and  then  I  do  the 
rest.  On  the  Post,  there  is  no 
such  problem. 

“Sometimes  it  can  work  to 
your  advantage.  I  take  a  dim 
view  of  women  getting  a  story 
merely  because  they  are  women. 
But  men  are  more  gallant  and 
courteous  to  women. 

Courtesy  Toward  Women 

“Sometimes  when  a  man  would 
be  thrown  out  on  his  ear  before 
he  grets  his  foot  in  the  door,  a 
woman  is  afforded  the  courtesy 
of  at  least  five  minutes,  and 
sometimes  that’s  all  she  needs  to 
get  what  she  wants.” 

An  interesting  sidelight  on 
these  five  women  is  that,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  Judith 


to  possibly  making  one  great.” 

• 

Insurance  Writing 
Awards  Are  Given 

Denveb 

Awards  for  excellence  in  re¬ 
porting  and  writing  in  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  casualty  insurance  field 
went  to  the  New  York  News 
and  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Independ¬ 
ent  Insurers  here  recently.  Each 
paper  received  a  plaque  and 
$600. 

The  New  York  News  was  se-  ’ 
lected  for  its  report  on  the  op¬ 
erations  of  the  state’s  compul¬ 
sory  automobile  liability  insur¬ 
ance  law.  The  paper  concludedf^ 
that  a  well-intended  piece  ot  i 
legislation  is  working  out  badly.  ' 

The  Miami  News  carried  a 
42-part  series  examining  th« 
causes  of  high  auto  insurance 
rates  in  metropolitan  Miami 
The  series  reported  gn*aphically  ^ 
faked  insurance  claims,  fraudu¬ 
lent  and  unethical  practical, 
heavy  highway  death  rate  and 
public  indifference. 

Leonard  Scandur,  New  York 
News  auto  editor,  and  associateaj 
Joseph  Martin  and  Theo  Wilsom 
worked  on  the  compulsory  insur*i 
ance  reports;  William  Baggi,w 
editor,  and  reporters  Haineii 
Colbert  and  Sanford  Schnier  on.i, 
the  Miami  News  series. 

Other  newspapers  were  givei(i 
citations.  They  were:  Chicags\ 
Daily  News,  Ed  Kandlik;  Dest^ 
ver  Post,  Walter  Lindenmann^l 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib^ 
une;  Minneapolis  Star,  Harold^ 
Chucker ;  S  a  g  inaw  (Mich.) 
News,  Stuart  D.  Gross;  Utieai 
(N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  Wil-^ 
liam  J.  Woods. 

• 

Alaska  for  Vacations 

Fairbanks,  Alaskai 

The  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner  published  its  14th  annual] 
progress  edition  (price  66c  per 
copy)  on  Nov.  13.  It  contained:^ 
200  pages  with  editorial  contents! 
directed  to  the  theme  of  Alaskai, 
as  a  vacationland.  Eleven  sec¬ 
tions  were  in  tabloid  format^ 
with  full  color  on  each  cover. 


Roor  walking  getting  you  down?  Keep  E  &  P  handy 
for  such  emergencies.  By  the  time  your  "heir"  has 
calmed  down,  you  will  have  added  many  refreshing 
ideas  for  the  new  day. 

Name  . 

Address . 

City .  Zone .  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  10022 

16.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada  all  ether  countries,  $10j00 
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"I  chose  a  Cottrell  Vanguard 
to  improve  quality  and  speed  production . . . 
AND  I  CAUGHT  A  PROFIT  TIGER  BY  THE  TAIL/' 


says  John  N.  Patton,  Jr.,  President,  Newspaper  Enterprises,  Inc.,  of  Dailas,  Texas 


“Our  Oak  Cliff  Tribune  is  the  largest 
semiweekly  in  the  Southwest,  with  a 
circulation  of  17,500. 1  wanted  to  give 
each  reader  the  best  paper  I  could 
possibly  produce. 

“So  I  bought  a  Vanguard . . .  and  look 
what  happened!” 

Since  the  purchase  of  this  Cottrell 
Vanguard  web  offset  newspaper  press, 
Newspaper  Enterprises  now  prints  24 
other  standard-  and  tab-size  newspapers 
regularly.  And  a  considerable  amount 
of  shoppers  and  circular  work,  includ¬ 
ing  multicolor  promotional  pieces! 


Newspaper  Enterprises  has  expand¬ 
ed  their  original  four-unit  Vanguard 
with  quarter  folder  to  six  units  plus  a 
jaw  folder— arranged  for  complete  flexi¬ 
bility— either  two  different  jobs  can 
be  running  simultaneously,  or  a  24- 
page  standard  (48-page  tab)  news¬ 
paper  running  on  all  six  units. 

This  glutton-for-work  Vanguard  ac¬ 
tually  runs  80%  of  the  time,  at  speeds 
up  to  15,000  papers  per  hour.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  to  handle  increased  business. 
Newspaper  Enterprises  has  opened  a 
second  plant  in  Oklahoma  City  with  a 


four-unit  Cottrell  Vanguard. 

Why  did  John  Patton  choose  a  Van¬ 
guard  in  the  first  place?  Technically, 
he  liked  the  simplified  controls  for 
color  registration.  And  he  liked  having 
both  lateral  and  circumferential  plate 
cylinder  adjustments  that  can  be  made 
“on  the  run,”  eliminating  costly  down 
time  . . .  and  boosting  production  of 
multicolor  work. 

Ask  him  now  about  his  Vanguard, 
and  he  says,  “It’s  a  real  profit  maker.” 
For  more  complete  information,  wire, 
write  or  call: 


“UP  TIME”  is  the  true  measure  of  performance 


>h 


HIGH  SPEED  “UP  TIME”  REQUIRES 
MONARCH’S  DOUBLE-THREAD  DISTRIBUTOR 


Faultless  distribution  of  matrices  is  essential  to  “Up  Time”.  Monarch's  exclusive  double-thread 
screws  pick  up  two  mats  per  revolution  instead  of  one.  This  design  permits  many  more  mats  to 
be  distributed  without  increasing  rate  of  lateral  travel.  Thus  Monarchs  not  only  handle  more  mats, 
they  put  them  back  in  channel  more  reliably,  giving  you  more  “Up  Time”.  □  Monarchs  have  dozens 
of  other  exclusive  “Up  Time”  features  which  your  Intertype  representative  can  point  out.  Ask  him! 

■  INTERTYPE  COMPANY,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11201 

A  Division  of  Harris-lntertyp>e  Corporation 


Set  in  Fotosetter  News  Gothics. 


PIsnt  *  Equipment 


Publisher  Ralph  S.  Morton  (left)  of  the  Dartmouth  |N.S.)  Free  Press 
turned  on  a  four-unit  Goss  Suburban  Web-fed  Offset  newspaper  press. 
He  had  his  staff  training  12  months  for  the  100  par  cent  cold  type 
composition.  The  $250,000  transition  to  offset  was  planned  and  engi¬ 
neered  by  Vicepresident  John  R.  Nesbitt  (right).  Mrs.  Ruth  Morton, 
(bottom  right),  is  the  editor  of  the  big  Canadian  weekly. 


First  Offset  Run 
Features  Memorial 
Page  for  Kenoedy 

Dartmouth,  N.S. 

The  Dartmouth  Free  Press 
surprised  its  readers  last  week 
by  presenting  a  six-page  pic¬ 
torial  supplement  produced  en¬ 
tirely  by  cold  type  and  printed 
on  a  four-unit  Goss  Suburban 
web  fed  offset  press.  The  sup¬ 
plement  contained  a  full  page 
memorial  to  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy. 

This  was  the  first  tum-on  of 
the  newspaper’s  $250,000  con¬ 
version  to  100  percent  cold 
composition  and  offset.  The 
complete  newspaper  will  be  set 
by  this  process,  including  the 
classified  pages,  starting  Dec. 
12,  Publisher  Ralph  Morton 
said. 

“We  have  been  years  in  the 
planning  and  a  full  12  months 
have  been  spent  in  an  intensive 
training  of  staff  for  this  transi¬ 
tion,”  he  said. 

The  newspaper  received  many 
phone  calls  in  congratulation 
for  the  quality  printing  that 
presents  pictures  in  fine  tones 
and  depth.  The  Suburban  has 
full-color  capability. 

Column  type  is  set  by  eight 
Friden  Justowriters.  Display 
type  comes  from  two  Photo 
Typositors  which  have  a  type 
selection  on  film  of  56,000  varie¬ 
ties  probably  more  than  all  the 
newspapers,  daily  and  weekly, 
in  the  four  Atlantic  Provinces. 

Gumplelely  Cold  Type 

The  Dartmouth  Free  Press  is 
one  of  the  first  newspapers  in 
Canada  to  go  completely  over 
to  cold  type  and  lithographic 
printing.  The  weekly,  largest  in 
the  Class  A  group  of  Canadian 
weeklies,  has  a  circulation  of 
8,760.  It  was  founded  by  Mr. 
Morton  and  his  wife  Ruth,  the 
editor,  in  1954. 

Mr.  Morton  started  as  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Halifax  Herald. 
He  was  five  years  an  editor  of 
the  Canadian  Press  and  12 
years  with  the  Associated  Press. 
He  was  a  correspondent  in  the 
Pacific  during  World  War  II. 
For  three  years  he  was  Chief 
of  Bureau  Australasia  and  at 
one  time  he  was  News  editor  of 
the  AP’s  World  Service  in  New 
York.  Mrs.  Morton  for  two 
years  was  European  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  old  Halifax 
Chronicle. 

The  Free  Press  started  about 
10  years  ago  with  a  flatbed  du¬ 
plex,  changed  to  a  24-page 
Scott  rotary  five  years  ago.  The 
Free  Press  has  seen  Dart¬ 


mouth  grow  from  a  town  of 
16,000  to  a  city  of  60,000. 

Vicepresident  and  business 
manager  of  the  company  is 
John  R.  Nesbitt,  a  former  Hali¬ 
fax  Herald  Ltd.  mechanical  su¬ 
pervisor  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tive,  who  joined  the  firm  three 
years  ago.  At  one  time  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  weekly  at  Brooks,  Alta. 
He  learned  his  trade  under  his 
father,  the  late  Howard  Nesbitt 
of  the  Watchman- Warder  of 
Lindsay,  Ont. 

Dartmouth  Free  Press  men 
trained  for  the  new  process  at 
the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Rochester;  and  in 
plants  at  Bennington,  Vt., 
Hampden,  Conn.,  New  York, 
Long  Island,  Montreal  and 
Toronto. 

• 

35  Papers  Printed, 

New  Press  Installed 

St.  Louis 

The  Daily  Record  Co.,  with 
offices  and  plant  in  the  Daily 
Record  Building  at  10th  and 
Market  Streets,  is  installing  its 
second  and  even  larger  offset 
newspaper  press,  as  part  of  ex¬ 
pansion  plans. 

The  press,  a  Goss  Urba¬ 
nite,  will  have  a  capacity  up 
to  40,000  copies  per  hour  and 
will  print  as  many  as  96  tabloid 
pages  at  one  time.  Cost  of  the 
new  installation  will  be  about 
$250,000. 

Presently  the  company  prints 
some  35  offset  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  St.  Louis  area,  and 
engages  in  trade  typography, 
job  printing  and  book  composi¬ 
tion. 


Offset  Paper  Going 
To  1 30-Llne  Screen 

Vernon,  B.C. 

The  Goss  Suburban  offset 
$70,000  press  installed  by  the 
Vernon  News  last  year  is  giving 
even  better  results  than  was  an¬ 
ticipated.  Publisher  Frank  Har¬ 
ris  says  they  started  out  with 
85  line  screen  and  have  started 
to  use  100  and  ultimately  hope 
to  move  up  to  130  line.  The 
press  operates  at  regular  speeds 
of  15,000  impressions  per  hour. 

The  Vernon  News  was  estab¬ 
lished  72  years  ago  as  a  weekly 
and  is  one  of  Canada’s  best 
known  non-metropolitan  news¬ 
papers,  having  won  many 
awards.  It  is  published  twice 
weekly  and  has  5,239  net  paid 
circulation  and  a  full  time  staff 
of  37. 


Newspapers  Taking 
Part  in  Downtown 
Face  Lift  Program 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Rocky  Mount  Publishing  Co. 
has  started  a  $100,000  expan¬ 
sion  program  for  its  news¬ 
papers,  the  Evening  Telegram 
and  the  Sunday  Telegram. 

The  company  is  constructing 
a  6,000  square  foot,  two-story 
addition  between  the  present 
building  at  150  Howard  St.  and 
Killebrew  Studio,  142  Howard 
St.  The  addition  will  be  reen¬ 
forced  concrete  construction. 

The  addition  will  allow  for 
enlargement  of  the  circulation 
department  and  press  room  on 
the  first  floor  and  enlargement 
of  the  composing  room,  photo¬ 
engraving  department  and  news 
room  on  the  second  floor.  The 
bookkeeping  office  on  the  second 
floor  will  be  relocated  in  the  new 
addition. 

Aluminum  Shield 

The  company  also  will  have  an 
advertising  and  news  library  on 
the  second  floor. 

The  floors  of  both  levels  are 
designed  to  support  heavy  print¬ 
ing  equipment. 

An  aluminum  canopy  will  be 
erected  across  the  new  and  old 
buildings.  The  front  of  the 
buildings  will  be  covered  by 
extruded  aluminum  louvers. 

Josh  L.  Horne,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  the  expansion  and 
remodeling  is  the  Telegram’s 
part  in  improving  Howard 
Street  in  downtown  Rocky 
Mount  as  other  businesses  are 
doing. 

The  project  is  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  of  A.  L.  Brand¬ 
on,  Telegram  general  manager 
and  publishing  company  vice- 
president. 


RENOVATION — This  is  architact  John  L.  Thompson's  drawing  of  the 
front  of  the  enlarged  Telegram  Building  in  Rocky  Mount.  N.  C.  The 
door  and  three  windows  to  the  left  are  addition.  Second  floor  windows 
will  be  covered  with  extruded  aluminum  louvers.  The  second  floor  ex¬ 
terior  will  be  covered  with  a  metal  facing. 
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So.  Bend  Tribune 
Computer  System: 
No  Hands  on  Tape 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Since  November  7,  all  four 
editions  of  the  South  Bend 
Tribune  have  been  produced  by 
an  IBM  model  1620  computer 
and  related  systems.  The  equip¬ 
ment  arrived  at  the  plant  Oct. 
18. 

Unjustified  tape  is  punched 
by  operators,  fed  into  the  com¬ 
puter  automatically,  justified 
and  corrected,  and  automatically 
sent  to  the  proper  Monarch 
typecaster.  No  one  touches  the 
tape  from  perforator  to  line- 
caster. 

Advantages  MfMiliuned 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Tribune,  listed 
many  advantages  —  some  still 
not  fully  realized  —  from  use  of 
the  computer  systems.  He  and 
Warren  C.  Hume,  president  of 
IBM’s  Data  processing  division, 
addressed  a  gathering  of  about 
40  production  managers  and 
trade  press  representatives  who 
came  here  Dec.  2  from  all  over 
the  country. 

The  newer  the  press, 
the  better  then  like 

IDEAL'S  .X 

NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 

It's  what  you  put  into  rollers  that 
makes  them  good,  better  or  best.  At 
Ideal  we  make  the  best  by  milling 
and  mixing,  for  long  hours,  the  exact 
proportions  of  natural  and  synthetic 
rubbers  and  polymers  to  give  you  the 
best  three  types  of  rollers  for  block,' 
white,  or  color  on  heavy  duty  high¬ 
speed,  fast  rotary  or  flat  bed  direct 
printing. 

Of  course  for  Offset  news  presses  we 
have  an  entirely  different  roller. 

Every  good  pressman  appreciates 
these  differences  designed  to  help 
him  produce  the  best  possible  job  on 
his  particular  equipment. 

CvNing  %'  k 


Areas  in  which  the  computer 
w  's  of  help: 

— A  tremendous  reduction  in 
elimination  of  short  and  long 
lines  of  type,  with  less  idle  time 
on  the  machines. 

— Substantial  savings  in  both 
time  and  money  in  setting  type. 

— A  better-spaced,  easier  to 
read  newspaper. 

— More  type  in  less  time  for 
better  coverage  of  major  news 
stories  breaking  late. 

— Less  damage  to  reperfora¬ 
tors  since  idling  wears  them 
faster  than  top  speed  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  Tribune  uses  about  60 
percent  of  the  full  Associated 
Press  weekly  report  of  trans¬ 
actions  on  the  stock  exchange. 
All  the  AP  tape  must  be  set  and 
edited  and  the  unwanted  lines 
removed  by  hand. 
SK;5:r^5?KSKSK3KSKEKHKSK3M' 

I  CONTROL  PANELS  I 
I  Custom  Made  | 

I  25  HP  to  100  HP  I 

I  WEB  PRESS  I 

i  Motor  Drives  i 

S  H 

I  John  Griffitlis  Co.  Inc.  I 

S  420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE  h 
S  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  10017  | 
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COMPOSING  ROOM  of  the 
South  Bend  Tribune,  with  IBM 
computer  in  foreground.  Standing 
behind  the  IBM  "buffer",  which 
closes  the  loop  between  the  com¬ 
puter  and  the  linecasters,  is  Carl 
Wallace,  superintendent  of  the 
comp  room. 

Slock  Table  Edited 
In  the  w’orks  is  a  programing 
system  for  the  computer  which 
will  scan  the  justified  market 
report  being  set  by  AP’s  1620 
IBM  computer  in  New  York, 
allow  for  any  new  characters  at 
the  start  of  the  line  (such  as 
“xd”  for  extra  dividend)  and 
refuse  to  set  the  stocks  the 
Tribune  doesn’t  want. 

The  computer  can  process 
about  a  million  characters  per 
second.  Tape  is  produced  for  the 
linecasting  machines  at  the 
rate  of  110  characters  per  sec¬ 
ond. 


The  time  lapse  in  transmit¬ 
ting  a  single  character  from  the 
perforator,  through  the  com¬ 
puter  and  to  the  linecasting 
machine  is  about  five  millisec¬ 
onds. 

The  system  in  use  at  the 
Tribune  could  handle  as  many 
as  20  linecasters  to  produce  up 
to  12,000  lines  of  type  per  hour. 

Although  running  about  eight 
hours  a  day  IBM  estimated  the 
computer  actually  was  working 
only  about  two  hours.  Plans  are 
to  use  the  machine  for  some  of 
the  Tribune’s  bookkeeping  and 
accounting  chores. 

Mr.  Schurz  said  the  Tribune 
has  been  working  with  the  local 
printers’  union  on  installation 
and  use  of  the  computer,  and 
he  indicated  normal  attrition  of 
the  force  through  retirements 
would  meet  any  question  of 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

William  Ginibarg— Consulting  Enginaar  •  Harold  Coopar  AIA  •  Robart  K.  Ginsbarg  PE 


Thirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 


a  CONSULTATION 
a  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 


a  PLANT  EXPANSION 
a  MODERNIZATION 


a  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 


331  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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Le  Soleil  Llee,  —  Quebec  City 


Toronto  Daily  Star 


Kent  Valley  Publishiiiff  Co. 


Green  Hay  Newspaper  Co 


St  Paul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press 


Hurlinffton  Free  Press 


Kalamazoo  Gazette 


Hopkins  Minneapolis  Suburban 
Newspaper  Co 


Richmond  Independent 


Pontiac  Press  Co  Boston  Globe  Newspaper  Co 


San  Rafael  Independent  Journal 


New  York  Daily  News 


Sprinffheld  Illinois  State  Journal  Ren'ister 


Berkeley  Gazette  Publishinjf  Co. 


Appleton  Post  Publishing  Co. 


St.  Charles  Pioneer  Publishing  Co. 


Davenport  Newspapers  Inc. 


Alameda  News  Observer 


Philadelphia  Inquirer 


Indianapolis  Newspapers  Inc. 


Lancaster  Newspapers 


Fresno  Bee,  McClatchy  Newspapers 


Hammond  Publishers 


Washinffton  Eveniiiff  Star 


Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror  Co 


North  Kansas  City  Clay] 
County  Publishing;'  Co 


Alhambra  Post  Advocate 


Santa  Monica  Evening;  Outlook 


Kansas  City  Star  Co 


Encinitas  Coast  Dispatch 


Las  Vejfas  Southwestern 
Publishing'  Co 


El  Dorado  News-Times 
Publishing?  Co 


Palos  Verdes  Newspapers 


Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc 


San  Diepo  Union  Tribune 
Publishintf  Co. 


These  newspapers  know  the  facts: 


They  are  using— 


Alameda  News  Observer 
Alhambra  Post  Advocate 
Appleton  Post  Publishing:  C!o. 
Atlanta  Newspapers  Ino. 


Berkeley  Gazette  Publishing  Co. 


LINORIUVI 


Boston  Globe  Newspaper  Co. 
Burlington  Free  Press 
Davenport  Newspapers  Inc. 

El  Dorado  News-Times  Publishing  Co. 
Encinitas  Coast  Dispatch 


Ask  them  about  the  lower  capital  investment,  the  faster 
keyboard  speed,  the  greater  type  face  interchangeability. 
And  the  Linofilm  System  works  with  familiar  printer’s 
measures,  not  inches. 

Look  at  the  Photo  Unit.  It’s  a  minimum  of  40%  faster 
than  other  systems  and  it  produces  a  full  range  of  point 
sizes  from  one  exposure.  No  multiple  flashes  necessary. 

Linofilm  drastically  cuts  work  spoilage  inherent  in  other 
integrated  machine  systems.  So  no  costly  resetting. 

The  simplicity  of  Linofilm’s  keyboard  controls  reduces 
“think  time,”  leaving  you  more  time  for  keyboarding. 

No  complicated  method  for  changing  type  faces;  just 
touch  a  button.  And  forget  about  set  width  adjustments. 

See  why  it’s  more  productive!  Ask  them  about  it. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Fresno  Bee,  McClatchy  Newspapers 
Green  Bay  Newspaper  Co. 

Hammond  Publishers 

Hopkins  Minneapolis  Suburban  Newspaper  Co. 
IndlanapoUs  Newspapers  Ino. 

Kalamazoo  Gazette 
Kansas  City  Star  Co. 

Kent  VaUey  PubUshing  Co. 

Lancaster  Newspapers 

Las  Vegas  Southwestern  Publishing  Co. 

Le  Soleil  Ltee.— Quebec  City 
Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror  Co. 

Miami  Herald 
New  York  DaUy  News 

North  Kansas  City  Clay  County  Publishing  Co. 
Orlando  Sentinel-Star 
Palos  Verdes  Newspapers 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Phoenix  Newspapers,  Ino. 

Pontiac  Press  Co. 

Richmond  Independent 

San  Diego  Union  Tribune  PubUshing  Co. 

San  Rafael  Independent  Journal 
Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook 


Meiienthaler 


Springfield  Illinois  State  Journal  Register 
St.  Charles  Pioneer  PubUshing  Co. 

St  Paul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press 
Toronto  Daily  Star 
Washington  Elvening  Star 


No  Hands 

(Continued  from  pane  61 ) 

over-staffing  without  a  problem. 

Cost  of  the  computer  system, 
a  1620  computer  with  a  1906 
model  11  buffer,  was  estimated 
by  IBM  at  around  $1,850  to 
$3,500  per  month  depending  on 
how  much  type  it  was  desired 
to  produce  in  how  much  time. 
Purchase  of  the  equipment 
would  run  around  $125,000. 

Tribune  Tradition 

The  computer  typesetting  sys¬ 
tem  at  the  Tribune  is  just  one 
in  a  long  line  of  new  devices 
which  have  been  introduced  in  a 
plant  where  field  testing  is  a 
tradition. 

They  include  Intertyne  Mon¬ 
arch  linecasting  machines,  the 
Dow  Etch  process,  packless 
mats,  a  central  pushbutton 
panel  for  controlling  ink  flow 
on  the  press  and  counter-stack¬ 
ing  equipment. 

The  Monarch  prototype  was 
tested  at  the  Tribune  and  the 
paper  was  the  first  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  order  this  equipment.  Six 
are  now  in  use  as  part  of  the 
high-speed  typesetting  system. 
Capable  of  producing  14  lines 
of  type  per  minute,  they  are 
averaging  675  to  725  lines  of  9 
point  type  in  11-pica  column 


width  an  hour  or  letter. 

Extensive  experimentation 
during  the  developmental  stages 
of  the  Dow  Etch  process  was 
conducted  at  the  Tribune.  It 
cuts  deep  engraving  time  from 
an  hour  or  more  down  to  20 
minutes.  This  process,  used  reg¬ 
ularly,  was  a  necessary  step  in 
the  Tribune’s  pioneering  in 
photocomposition.  Now,  98  per¬ 
cent  of  the  paper’s  display  ad¬ 
vertising  is  produced  in  cold 
type.  Type  for  these  ads  is  set 
on  five  Fotosetters  which  can 
produce  49  different  kinds  of 
type  in  sizes  from  three  to  72 
point. 

Testing  New  Fucking 

For  more  than  10  years.  The 
Tribune  has  successfully  pio¬ 
neered  in  the  use  of  various 
types  of  packless  mats.  Re¬ 
cently  the  paper  has  been  field 
testing  E-Z  Pak  and  using  it  in 
daily  production. 

The  Tribune  was  one  of  the 
first  papers  to  use  the  Sta-Hi 
Dual  Router,  which  simultane¬ 
ously  routs  two  cur\’ed  plates. 

In  1959,  the  first  centralized 
press  control  panel  was  installed 
and  tested  in  the  Tribune’s 
pressroom.  It  continues  in  daily 
use.  Through  the  panel,  a  press¬ 
man  can  control  ink  flow  on  any 
column  on  any  given  page 
simply  by  pressing  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  buttons. 


Jesse  Strong  Named 
As  Kopp’s  Assistant 

Jesse  M.  Strong  has  become 
assistant  manager  of  the  Goss 
Company’s  New  York  office. 

According  to  Frank  A.  Kopp, 
manager  of  the  company’s 
eastern  office,  Mr.  Strong  will 
continue  to  direct  the  .sales  ac¬ 
tivities  in  New  York,  New 
England  states  and  eastern 
Canada.  Dick  Hirst  and  Nate 
Hemenway  are  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  team. 

Mr,  Strong,  a  graduate  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineer  from  Cornell 
University,  has  worked  out  of 
Goss’  New  York  office  since 
August  1958.  For  10  years  prior 
to  that  time  he  was  with  the 
Cutler-Hammer  Newspaper  and 
Printing  Equipment  Division. 

• 

Washington  Daily 
Shifts  to  Offset 

Port  Angelbjs,  Wash. 

The  Port  Angeles  Evening 
News  is  now  being  reproduced 
by  offset  following  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  3-unit  Goss  Commu¬ 
nity  press.  An  Intertype  Foto- 
setter  is  slated  for  early  in¬ 
stallation. 

Color  will  be  developed  next, 
with  editorial  scheduled  to  get 
the  first  color  trials,  reports 
George  Buck,  general  manager. 


Fotorite  Demonstrates 
Translucent  Materials 

Clevelanb 

A  translucent  paper  ncgatiw 
material  for  room  light  conUet 
or  process  camera  work  wa» 
demonstrated  by  Fotorite,  Inc, 
at  the  Visual  Communications 
Congress  in  Cleveland,  Dec.  6-10. 

According  to  the  Chicago 
manufacturer  of  stabilization 
equipment  and  materials,  the 
new  material  will  produce  line 
and  coarse-screen  halftone  nega¬ 
tives  for  offset  platemaking  at 
a  substantially  lower  cost  than 
with  film. 

The  paper  negative  can  be 
process^  in  seconds  with  the 
Fotorite  Rapid  Processors. 

• 

Yel  Dickerson  Dies 

INDIANAPOUS 

Veldon  S.  Dickerson,  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  News,  died  Dec.  2  of 
a  heart  ailment.  He  was  54 
years  old.  He  began  his  career 
in  1923  as  a  copy  boy  with  the 
News.  He  soon  moved  to  the 
composing  room  where  he  be¬ 
came  general  foreman  in  1956. 
He  relinquished  the  post  last 
April  and  was  reappointed  day 
foreman.  During  World  War  II, 
he  served  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps. 


A  minimum 
of 

PtATES 
a  minute 

by  the  M-A-N  push-button  process 

'  v  The  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  was  designed 

s  to  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  most  sophisticated 

newspaper  operation  ...  and  has  proven  its  capabilities  in 
actual  production.*  It  casts,  shaves,  cools,  dries  and  trims 
a  predetermined  number  of  plates  from  any  standard  news¬ 
paper  mat.  For  a  completely  modern  molding  and  casting 
operation  the  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  should  be  comple¬ 
mented  by  the  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Multopress.  Both  are 
available  exclusively  through  R.  Hoe  & 

Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y.  R  W  b 

M-A-N  CASTER/FINISHER 

*Units  now  in  operation  or  on  order  for  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Orlando  Sentinel-Star,  Los  Angeles  Times,  The 
Oklahoman,  Portland  Oregonian,  Birmingham  News  and  La  Presse  (Montreal). 
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Editions  Test  Duai 
Methods  for  Coior 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Morning  and  evening  editions 
of  the  Walla  Walla  Union- 
Bulletin  are  being  used  for  oc¬ 
casional  testing  of  two  methods 
of  four-color  reproduction,  says 
Dale  A.  Dixon,  general  man¬ 
ager. 

These  began  with  dual¬ 
reproduction  of  a  colorful  sea¬ 
sonal  outdoor  scene  by  Bill  Lil- 
ley,  U-B  photographer.  All  color 
plates  were  made  from  the  same 
Ektachrome  print. 

An  evening  edition  carried  70- 
line  screen  plates  produced  by 


the  PhotoLathe  instant  color 
process.  The  next  morning’s 
edition  printed  the  view  from 
65-screen  plates  produced  by 
the  Fairchild  Scanagraver  filer 
process. 

• 

Heads  Conference 

Elgin,  Ill. 

Nicholas  M.  Fellman,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Elgin  Cour¬ 
ier-News,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Illinois  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  for  1964. 
Other  officers  are:  Vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Russ  Spilker,  Quincy  Her- 
ald-Whig ;  secretary-treasurer, 
Arthur  Kramer,  Joliet  Herald- 
New  n. 


Bingham  Roller  Plant 
Moved  in  St.  Louis 

Sam’l  Bingham’s  Son  Mfg. 
Co.  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  print¬ 
ing  roller  and  roll  cover  ma¬ 
terial,  has  moved  the  St.  Louis 
plant  to  1300  North  Seventh 
Street. 

The  former  plant  was  taken 
over  by  the  city  for  a  baseball 
park. 

Robert  Dunn,  manager  of  the 
Bingham  St.  Louis  plant,  an¬ 
nounces  that  Bingham  Sham¬ 
rock,  Nu-Clear  II  and  Comet 
rollers  will  be  manufactured  at 
the  new  plant. 


Floyd  W.  Pyles 


Pyles  Will  Direct 
SMIllion  Expansion 


MEET  YOU  ON  YOUR  OWN  GROUND 


AND  TELL  YOU  ABOUT. . . 


BEVERIDGE  AUTO-PACK 


ONE-PIECE  PACKLESS  MATS 


•  We  always  appreciate  being  permitted  to  demonstrate  the 
advantages  of  Beveridge  Auto  Pack-Mats.  In  your  stereotype 
department,  using  your  equipment,  we  can  quickly  show  you 
how  easy  they  are  to  handle  and  their  faithful  reproduction 
qualities.  It’s  to  your  advantage  to  try  quality  controlled 
Beveridge  Auto  Pack-Mats. 


Fort  Laudesidale,  Fla. 

Floyd  W.  Pyles,  who  has  di¬ 
rected  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
Newn  for  35  years,  has  been 
elevated  to  production  manager, 
a  new  position. 

J.  W.  Dickey,  publisher  of  the 
News,  also  announced  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Willis  M.  Moore  to 
superintendent  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  department. 


Starts  ill  January 


Mr.  Pyles,  approaching  his 
40th  anniversary  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  here,  will  direct 
a  $1,000,000  expansion  program 
scheduled  to  begin  Jan.  1.  The 
News  just  recently  completed  a 
two-story  addition  to  its  build¬ 
ing,  providing  additional  space 
for  all  departments  except  the 
mechanical  departments. 

Mr.  Pyles  came  to  Fort 
Lauderdale  in  1924  as  a  printer 
for  the  old  Fort  Lauderdale 
Sentinel. 

Mr.  Moore  came  to  the  News 
in  March,  1960,  as  general  fore¬ 
man  after  15  years  at  the  St. 
Petemburg  (Fla.)  Independent. 


ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •RIGGERS 

CdiimdUl 

55  Fourth  Stroot 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 
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New  Products  Division  ' 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 


705  W.  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis  4-.  Indiana 
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DhA^nOAinn  Drimfc  newspapers.  composed  ad,  up  to  full-pa^e 

IllUlUwUlllU  llUlllw  Developed  collaboratively  by  tabloid-size,  is  placed  in  the 
^  ”  Homer  Knapp,  composing:  super-  Goodkin  Copying  Camera  and  a 

MIIIIy  01111  PloOr  intendent,  and  Tom  DeSena,  transfer  negative  is  made,  same 

CHIU  UIImII  f  administrative  assistant,  of  the  size,  on  Kodak  Ektalith  Trans- 

-  -  -  _  News,  Bridgeport  Engraving  fer  Paper. 

Ann  5ll  I  niAf  ■  net  supply  Co.  and  Addressograph-  The  transfer  paper  is  then 

flllll  Cll  Luff  UUOl  Multigraph,  the  system  can  pro-  processed  in  the  Model  20  proc- 

duce  20  halftone-and-line  proofs  essor — a  table-top  unit  which  is 
A  new  method  of  proofing  of  a  photocomposed  ad,  on  news-  roughly  30"  long,  20"  wide  and 
photocomposed  ads  has  been  print,  with  equal-to-press  run  34"  high —  and  the  photo  image 
established  at  the  New  York  fidelity,  in  five  minutes.  It  in-  transferred  to  a  paper  offset 
News,  with  savings  in  materials  volves  a  combination  of  a  Kodak  master.  These  three  steps  take 
and  time  and  sharper  detail  in  Ektalith  Model  20  Processor,  a  approximately  two  minutes, 
both  halftone  and  line.  Goodkin  camera  and  an  11"  x  Setting  up  the  master  in  the 

Although  the  method  is  spe-  17"  Addressograph-Multigraph  duplicator,  in  an  adjoining  room, 
cially  adaptable  to  tabloid-size  duplicator.  and  running  off  the  average 

papers,  it  may  also  be  used  to  The  process  involves  three  20  proofs  on  ordinary  newsprint, 
obtain  part-page  or  reduced  steps,  the  first  two  done  in  the  requires  another  three  minutes 
full-page  proofs  of  ads  in  stand-  darkroom.  The  completed  photo-  in  the  News  set-up.  An  average 


IT  STARTS  HERE — PhotocompoMd 
ad  it  placed  under  glass  cover  on 
copyholder  for  first  step  in  multi¬ 
ple  proofing  system  at  New  Yort 
Newt.  Transfer  negative  is  made 
by  copying  camera. 


dffffsdup 
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HOW  MANY?  Homer  Knapp, 
composing  superintendent,  watch¬ 
es  preparation  of  offset  duplicator 
to  run  off  numerous  proofs  re¬ 
quired  by  advertiser. 

reduction  in  proofing  time — 
from  the  former  elapsed  time  of 
25  minutes  to  the  present  five 
minutes — has  reliev^  the  dead¬ 
line  congestion  and  resulted  in 
quicker,  smoother  service  for 
the  advertiser.  Also,  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  the  proofs,  with  excel¬ 
lent  halftone  quality  and  black 
blacks,  eliminates  explanations 
to  unsophisticated  advertisers 
about  picture  quality. 

Although  the  News  has  a 
complete  duplicating  depart¬ 
ment,  the  ad  proofing  operation 
is  kept  completely  separate  and 
the  cost  of  the  equipment  is 
charged  against  a  separate 
budget. 

Needs  Bigger  Press 

Alamosa,  Colo. 
The  Valley  Courier  purchased 
a  two-story  brick  building  at 
State  and  Fourth  to  provide 
7,500  square  feet  of  fioor  space 
for  the  installation  of  a  duplex 
rotary  press.  Officials  of  the 
paper  said  it  is  installing  the 
new  press  because  of  a  rise  in 
circulation. 
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It  takes  a  rather  elaborate  ignition  and  control 

system  to  fire  this  plug  inside  a  Nolan  Immersion 
Gas  Furnace.  A  match  would  be  simpler.  Cheaper, 

too.  But  our  system  is  automatic  . . .  quick  . . .  safe. 
We  offer  this  push-button  convenience  as  standard 

equipment,  along  with  flame  control  rods,  pilot 
lights,  and  many  other  worth-more  features. 

YET  YOU  PAY  NO  MORE . . .  OFTEN  LESS . . . 
FOR  A  NOLAN  lAfiMERSION  GAS  FURNACE. 

Let  us  give  you  the  full  story. 

— Write  for  copy  of  latest  Nolan  furnace  manual. 
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Microwave  System  Serves 
Group  with  News  and  Pics 


Ashtabula,  Ohio 
Rowley  Publications  in 
Xortheastern  Ohio  have  begrun 
operation  of  its  own  microwave 
system.  D.  C.  Rowley,  publisher, 
said  he  believes  it  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  owned  by  a  news¬ 
paper  organization. 


Chardon  and  the  Mentor  Moni¬ 
tor  at  Mentor,  twice-weekly 
newspapers  published  by  the 
Lake-Geauga  Printing  Co. 

All  of  these  papers  are  hooked 
into  the  privately-owned  news 
service  known  as  Regional 
Press. 

Facsimile  Soon 

Radio  signals  are  trans¬ 
mitted  from  160-foot  high  steel 
towers,  utilizing  the  part  of  the 
spectrum  reserved  for  press  fa¬ 
cilities.  The  Rowley  system  is 
licensed  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission.  In¬ 
dividual  papers  in  the  group 
have  been  operating  radio  com¬ 
munications  since  July  14,  1962. 

The  newspapers  are  trans¬ 
mitting  teleprinter  and  tele¬ 
phone  messages  and  have  tested 
facsimile  pictures  simultane¬ 
ously  on  the  same  radio  beam. 
This  use  of  one  transmitting 
and  receiving  frequency  for 
more  than  one  simultaneous 
communication  is  possible  on 
microwave  radio  by  the  use  of 
multiplexing.  Multiplexing  is 


the  separation  or  cutting  of  a 
radio  frequency  and  protecting 
each  separate  part  so  that  it 
will  not  interfere  or  be  heard  by 
the  other  signal,  despite  the 
fact  they  are  both  sent  by  the 
same  radio  transmitter  on  the 
same  frequency. 

“Our  newspapers  will  use 
part  of  our  microwave  chan¬ 
nel  for  facsimile  transmission 
in  the  near  future,”  Mr.  Row- 
ley  said.  “This  means  we  will 
be  able  to  transmit  our  own  pic¬ 
tures  for  news  and  also  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  matter  among  all  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  Regional 
Press,”  he  said. 

Pioneered  in  Cold  Type 

The  Rowley  newspapers  were 
pioneers  in  the  photocomposition  | 
process  of  printing  by  the  use  i 
of  Photon  machines,  the  Star- 
Beacon  being  the  first  in  Ohio  to  i 
compose  photographically  by  I 
paste-up  instead  of  the  old  “hot ' 
metal”  system.  A  new  offset 
printing  plant  is  operated  at 
Chardon.  This  process  combines 
complete  newspaper  photo- 
composition  with  ATF  typeset¬ 
ters  and  offset  printing. 

These  new  processes  in  print¬ 
ing  will  also  be  utilized  on  the 
Rowley  newspapers’  microwave 
system. 


ADDITION  fo  newspaper  plant  !s 
a  microwave  tower.  This  one,  part 
of  a  Rowley  Publications  network, 
is  at  the  Painesville  (Ohio)  Tele¬ 
graph. 


The  system  links  the  Rowley 
newspapers :  the  News-Herald 
at  Conneaut,  the  Star-Beacon  at 
Ashtabula,  tbe  Free  Press  at 
Geneva  and  the  Telegraph  at 
Painesville.  All  are  located  on 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

Also  recipients  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  ultra-modern  com¬ 
munications  system  are  the 
Times-Leader  and  Recorder  at 


New  building? 


i  Moves 
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s  complete 
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AMERICA’S  MOST  TESTED  AND  TRUSTED  TYPE  METALS 

Nearly  50  years  ago  Imperial  offered  free  “lab”  analysis  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  cause  of  type  metal  troubles.  From  this  beginning  devel¬ 
oped  the  famous  Imperial  Plus  and  Service  Plans.  Today,  Imperial 
Type  Metal  is  the  most  tested  and  trusted  metal  available.  Most 
tested  through  our  Plans  .  .  .  Most  trusted  by  leading  newspapers. 
If  your  plant  isn’t  Imperialized,  talk  to  our  representative  when 
next  he  calls. 


TRANSFER  CO.,  INC. 

1315  Ashland  St.,  Dallas,  Texas  _ 

PO.  Box  6801  RI  1.6363  J  IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

Chicago  50  Philadalphia  34  Now  York  7 
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keep  paster  losses  down  are 
taken  by  periodic  re-sync  hroni- 
zation  of  the  reel  predrire 
motors — to  take  up  any  las'  that 
may  have  developed.  For  thia 
purpose  one  of  the  Hi  rald’i 
presses  is  tested  each  we<>k. 

Previously,  the  press  could  be 
put  on  “stop”  or  “safe”  with 
reel  room  controls,  but  not  on 
“faster”.  This  made  readjust¬ 
ment  difficult  because  of  the 
need  to  run  the  motors  at  vary¬ 
ing  speed  levels  in  order  to  get 
them  back  into  synchronization. 

To  solve  this  problem,  the 
Herald’s  electricians  built  a  hand 
portable  extension  control  that 
plugs  into  a  control  box  in.stalled 
at  each  folder,  enabling  them  to 
adjust  the  press  speed  from  the 
reel  r(X)m  floor  while  moving 
about  freely. 

Still  another  device  is  being 
developed  to  test  the  relays  in 
the  paster  panel,  AC-DC  relays, 
voltage  sensitive  relays  and  cur¬ 
rent  sensitive  relays.  A  feature 
of  this  equipment  will  be  a  con¬ 
tinuous  operation  procedure 
built  to  discover  periodic  failure. 

The  Herald  uses  DC  drive 
equipment  because  of  its  flexi¬ 
bility  for  the  plant’s  various 
press  run  demands. 

In  one  day,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  11-edition  400,000  daily 
run  of  the  main  paper,  the  Her¬ 
ald  presses  may  also  print  a 
short  4,000-copy  run  of  a  24- 
page  tab,  the  Coral  GabU$ 
Thnett.  On  another  day,  the 
presses  will  be  called  upon  to 
print  400,000  copies  of  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  Sunday  insert,  which  con¬ 
tains  several  three-color  fronts 
requiring  precise  register. 

Therefore,  inching  and  com¬ 
pensating  bwome  extremely  im¬ 
portant,  as  does  the  need  to 
maintain  consistent  power  with 
slow  revolutions  and  precise 
control  at  all  speeds. 

It  takes  5944  kilowatt  hours 
per  day  to  feed  the  63  presses. 


Miami,  Fla. 

The  Miami  Herald,  with  its 
63  Goss  press  units  handling 
an  ever-increasing  load,  has 
adapted  its  custom-built  electri¬ 
cal  drive  control  during  eight 
months  of  operation  to  eliminate 
down  time  caused  by  equipment 
failure. 

Six  new  test  procedures  have 
been  developed  for  DC  drive 
equipment  and  its  components  to 
save  time  hunting  for  the  source 
of  malfunction  among  dozens  of 
possibilities,  and  to  spot  diffi¬ 
culties  even  before  the  day’s 
operations  begin. 

These  improvements  have 
made  the  glass  enclosure  where 
the  drive  units  are  installed  a 
“watch  tower”  over  the  exten¬ 
sive  press  and  reel  room  opera¬ 
tion. 

Testing  .Systems 

The  Herald  uses  a  Hurletron 
Unitized  Press  Drive  with  solid 
state  components.  Staff  electri¬ 
cians  have  devised  and  built  in 
to  the  installation  two  separate 
testing  systems  for  the  CYPAK 
units,  small  magnetic  ampliflers 
sealed  in  plastic  which  are  the 
heart  of  the  drive  system.  The 
new  tests  enable  the  men  to 
“see”  in  to  each  CYPAK  quickly 
to  determine  the  need  of  a 
replacement. 

Another  test  spots  trouble  in 
the  transistor  amplifiers  into 
which  the  CYPAKS  feed. 
(Symptoms  of  failure  can  best 
be  described,  generally,  as  a 
diminishing  of  power  when  the 
transistor  amplifiers  are  going, 
and  complete  non-operation 
when  a  CYPAK  is  out.) 

The  simple  addition  of  a 
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BUILT  IN  tester  mechanism  lor  transistor  amplifier  in  each  of  the 
Miami  Herald's  drive  units  makes  quick  checks  easy,  sure.  A  similar 
testing  procedure  is  built  in  lor  solid-state  components. 

warning  light  on  the  master  is  a  malfunction  in  the  e<)uip- 
panel  of  the  drive  system  serves  ment  and  can  take  steps  to  cor- 
to  spot  trouble  before  the  press  rect  it  on  the  spot, 
run  begins.  A  device  has  also  heen  in- 

This  warning  light  was  al-  stalled  to  check  out  the  web 
ready  installed  in  the  folder,  but  revering  mechanism  before  the 
the  electricians  were  still  left  day’s  run.  The  circuit  is  tested 
unaware  of  trouble  at  the  press  without  actually  operating  the 
until  time  was  lost  at  the  sche<l-  severing  blade,  thus  the  web  is 
uled  start  of  operations.  left  intact  with  the  assurance 

Now,  when  the  electricians  are  that  it  will  be  severed  should 
setting  up  the  day’s  drive  pat-  there  be  a  break, 
tern,  they  know  at  once  if  there  Precautionary  measures  to 
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DESIGNERS 

OF  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


PEREIRA  y  & 
ASSOCIATES 


Excollent  lor  classiliod  pages,  "copy" 
lines,  general  display,  or  wherever  a 
condensed  outline  Gothic  is  needed. 
Made  in  18,  24,  30,  36  and  48  point. 


Miami 

Herald  electrician  tests  out  th# 
synchronization  ol  the  reel  pre¬ 
drive  motor  from  the  reel  room 
floor  with  portable  speed  control. 
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Reader’s  Digest, 
Mainichi  to  Share 
Huge  Tokyo  Plant 

Two  publishinfr  giants — the 
Reader  s  Digest  and  the  Maini¬ 
chi  Shimbunsha — have  joined 
to  build  a  $30  million  publishing: 
center  in  downtown  Tokyo.  It 
will  be  the  largest  building:  in 
the  Far  East,  with  more  than 
one  million  square  feet  of  floor 
space. 

The  new  structure  will  rise  on 
a  3.4-acre  park-like  site  directly 
opposite  the  Imperial  Palace. 
The  site  is  presently  the  home 
of  the  Japanese  edition  of  the 
Digest,  begfun  in  1946,  and  of 
the  mag:azine’s  Eng:lish-lang:uage 
Far  East  edition,  launched  last 
April.  Most  of  the  property  is 
owned  by  the  Digest;  a  small 
parcel  belongs  to  the  Mainichi. 

Sigpiing  of  the  contracts  for 
the  new  building  was  announced 
by  Paul  W.  Thompson,  general 
manager  of  Reader’s  Digest 
International  Editions,  and  in 
Tokyo  by  Tsunetaka  Ueda,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Mainichi,  which  has  a 
daily  circulation  of  about  six 
million  newspapers. 

Mr.  Thompson  will  be  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  formed  to  construct  the 
building,  which  will  be  called 
Palaceside  Building  Inc.  Mr. 
Ueda  will  be  President. 

Ground-breaking  ceremonies 
for  the  new  structure  will  take 
place  in  February,  with  comple¬ 
tion  scheduled  for  1966.  The 
building  will  be  nine  stories 
high  and  will  have  four  or  five 
floors  underground.  Mainichi 
will  occupy  about  one  third  of 
the  space  with  its  offices  and 
printing  presses.  The  Digest  will 
move  its  present  Tokyo  staff  of 
250  into  the  building  but  will 
continue  to  print  its  two  Tokyo- 
based  editions  at  the  Dai  Nippon 
plant  in  Tokyo. 

• 

Goss  Appoints  New 
Sales  Representative 

Albert  A.  Taber  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  representative  for 
the  Goss  Company,  a  division 
of  Miehle  -  Goss  -  Dexter  Inc. 
Prior  to  this,  he  was  a  field 
service  representative  in  the 
southeastern  states. 

According  to  James  H.  Sauer, 
sales  manager  of  the  Goss  Com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  Taber  will  continue 
to  represent  the  company  in  the 
same  territory.  Working  to¬ 
gether  with  Frank  A.  White, 
he  will  serve  publishers  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  Florida,  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
Tennessee. 
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ARTIST’S  CONCEPT  OF  READER’S  DIGEST-MAINICHI  BUILDING.  TOKYO.  JAPAN. 


Flint  Ink  Research 
Center  Being  Built 

Detroit 

A  contract  has  been  let  and 
ground  broken  for  a  new  labora¬ 
tory,  factory  and  office  building 
for  tbe  Detroit  headquarters  of 
Flint  Ink  Corporation. 

The  building  will  house  the 
company’s  national  technical 
center  and  will  conduct  research, 
development  and  quality  control 
for  all  factories  of  the  Flint 
Ink  Corporation  and  for  the 
company’s  customers  throughout 
the  world. 

Founded  in  Detroit  in  1920  by 
H.  Howard  Flint,  the  Flint  Ink 
Corporation  is  now  operating  19 
manufacturing  units  located  in 
large  printing  centers  coast  to 
coast. 

The  site  for  the  new  building 
is  a  ten  acre  tract  on  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio  Railroad  at 
25111  Glendale  Avenue.  The 
building  will  total  162,000  square 
feet  and  the  new  plant  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  occupancy  in  August. 


Tape-to-Tape  System 
Has  Error  Detection 

Teletype  Corporation  (Skokie, 
Ill.)  has  announced  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Validata  100,  a  new 
tape-to-tape,  point-to-point  com¬ 
munications  system  equipped 
with  error  detection  and  auto¬ 
matic  correction. 

Operating  at  100  words  per 
minute  (10  characters  per  sec¬ 
ond),  the  .system  utilizes  an  8 
level,  11.0  unit  message  and  data 
communications  code. 

When  equipped  with  data  sets 
and  other  optional  accessories, 
Validata  100  units  are  capable 
of  transmitting  data  over  tele¬ 
phone  lines. 

Provisions  are  made  in  the 
receiving  set  for  comparing  the 
data  transmitted  by  the  sending 
station.  Both  terminals  check 
spiral  parity  after  72  characters 
have  been  processed.  The  re¬ 
ceiving  terminal  also  can  pro¬ 
vide  a  vertical  parity  check  with 


Rugged  and  Portable 
Light  Meter  on  Market 

Distribution  of  a  rugged,  long¬ 
life  darkroom  meter  is  being 
handled  by  Printing  Develop¬ 
ments  Inc.,  Time  Incorporated’s 
graphic  arts  marketing  subsidi¬ 
ary.  Known  as  the  A-3  Super- 
Sensitive  Darkroom  Meter,  it 
was  originated  in  kit  form  about 
two  years  ago  by  Science  and 
Mechanics  magazine  for  use  by 
commercial  and  amateur  pho¬ 
tographers.  Realizing  its  value 
as  a  quality  control  tool  for  the 
printing  industry,  PDI  con¬ 
tracted  with  Science  and  Me¬ 
chanics  to  become  the  sole  dis¬ 
tributor  of  the  A-3  Meter  in  the 


printing  field.  (Price  $49.50). 

Wherever  the  proper  measure¬ 
ment  of  reflected  light  is  im¬ 
portant  in  a  plant’s  operation 
.  .  .  on  the  copyboard;  in  the 
enlarger;  to  check  ground  glass 
readings  when  making  positives 
or  negatives;  to  check  contract 
printing  frames,  stripping 
tables,  transparency  viewers  and 
color  proofing  booths  .  .  .  there’s 
a  use  for  this  portable  meter. 
It  is  now  being  tested  further 
for  its  adaptability  as  a  color 
densitometer  or  for  reading 
color  temperatures. 

The  meter  operates  on  a  1.4- 
volt  mercury  battery  with  two 
additional  D  cells  for  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  meter  dial.  Low-cost 
batteries  are  available. 


FERAG  Conveyor  &  Counter 

Efficient 

For  Transport  from  Folder  to 
Mailroom 

Exclusive  distributors  in  North  America 

Henry  P.  Korn  Associated  Inc. 

5  BEEKMAN  STREET  NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 

REctor  2-8757-58-59 


CAPCO  PRODUCTS  .  .  .  FOR  MORE 
EFFICIENT  NEWSPAPER  OPERATION 


Capeo  Rewinder 


Copco  Portable  Ink  Fouotoio 


S».  usabit  newsprint  now  going  u  core  Increues  production,  cuts  costs,  pro- 
waste.  rides  color  efficiently. 

Strips  up  to  5  cores  at  one  time.  5^,^  pittem. 


Copco  Core  Stripper 

Strips  up  to  5  cores  at  one  time. 

Copco  Roller  Grinder 

Grinds  rubber  rollers,  polishes  smoothly. 


Copco  Plate  Gouge 

Checks  thicknesses  of  all  k 


kind*  of  plates. 


Tennessee.  optional  components,  if  desired. 
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This  computer  processes  over  4DDQ  lines  of  type  an  hour 


It’s  an  IBM  1620  Data  Processing  System,  using  ibm’s  new  Type  Composition  Program. 
It  speeds  your  tape  perforator’s  output— by  as  much  as  60  percent— because  it  hyphen¬ 
ates  and  justifies  automatically.  It  hyphenates  with  94  percent  accuracy— first  choice 
Webster’s. 

It  reduces  the  need  for  monitor  intervention.  The  computer  produces  a  tape  free  of 
rub-outs  and  adjacent  space-bands.  Your  linecasters  will  run  at  a  consistent  speed— for 
the  whole  job. 

It  reduces  the  number  of  reset  lines.  It  will  not  set  "tight”  or  “loose”  lines. 

It  even  makes  your  page  look  better  because  the  computer  uses  the  same  standard  tech¬ 
nique  to  set  every  line.  And  it  handles  any  format  you  want,  even  column  changes. 

It  can  do  it  all  for  you— at  this  speed  (and  these  are  30  character  lines),  at  this  price.  Get 
all  the  details  from  ibm.  Dept.  805TC,  1 12  E.  Post  Rd.,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 
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r-  for  $1850.  a  month. 


Here's  how  ibm's  new  Type  Composition  Program  and  the  ibm  1620  DATA  PROCESSING 

i'ata  Processing  System  fit  into  your  operation.  Perforator  operator 

prepares  paper  tape  from  copy.  Tape  is  then  fed  into  IBM  computer 

'ktiich  automatically  hyphenates  and  justifies  copy,  producing  new 

lape.  This  tape  is  then  fed  into  your  linecasting  machine. 
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Rusi  HAmm's  snapshot  of  the  scene  in  a  garage  on  North  Clark  Street, 
Chicago,  after  mobsters  killed  "Bugs"  Moran's  hoods  ...  on  St. 
Valentine's  Day. 

PHOTOG1L4PHY 

Confidence,  Courage 
Help  Make  the  Pro 


Chicago  newspaper  photographers  who  put  the  "Roaring  Twenties" 
on  film.  Russ  Hamm  is  the  last  man  seated  on  the  far  right.  Next  to 
him  wearing  cap  is  Tom  Howard,  who  made  the  picture  of  Ruth 
Snyder  in  the  electric  chair  at  Sing  Sing. 
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By  Rick  Frietlman 

“All  people  have  what  pho¬ 
tographers  call  a  style.  Each  has 
that  certain  way  of  expressing, 
of  telegraphing  his  strong  and 
weak  points.  The  way  he  walks 
or  stands  or  sits  tells  much 
about  him.  A  sharp  news  pho¬ 
tographer  makes  a  study  of  such 
characteristics  and  prepares 
himself  to  react  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage  when  covering  that  per¬ 
son  on  a  news  story.” 

Speaking  was  Russell  V. 
Hamm,  photo  chief  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  \'ews.  He 
was  running  through  some 
points  on  what  he  felt  made  up 
the  good  news  photographer. 

“Great  speakers  —  athletes, 
men  of  the  cloth,  officials  —  they 
all  show  consistent  characteris¬ 
tics  in  action,”  Russ  was  saying. 
“The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  probably  photographed 
more  than  any  other  man.  You 
can  bet  he  will  have  a  way  of 
putting  over  a  point  through 
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movement  of  his  face,  fingers, 
hands  —  even  his  body.” 

Presidtmlal  Examples 

Russ,  whose  news  photo  ca¬ 
reer  spans  almost  45  years,  used 
some  U.  S.  Presidents  as  exam¬ 
ples  of  style.  “Probably  the 
toughest  of  the  recent  ones  to 
photograph  w’as  Calvin  Coolidge. 
If  100  photographers  lined  up 
in  front  of  him  in  a  semi-circle, 
he  would  look  straight  into  each 
camera  —  neither  batting  an 
eye  nor  changing  his  expres¬ 
sion. 

“Mr.  Coolidge  never  allowed 
any  photographer  to  take  a  shot 
of  him  from  the  back.  Once,  I 
tried  to  get  a  picture  of  all  the 
press  photographers  recording 
his  arrival  at  Brule,  Wis.  I 
stepped  to  his  rear  to  shoot  over 
his  shoulder  but  was  hustled  in 
a  hurry  to  the  charmed  circle  in 
front  of  him.” 


What  about  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt? 

“President  Roosevelt’s  pose 
was  very  characteristic  when  he 
reached  the  climax  of  his 
speech,”  Russ  said.  “He  placed 
both  hands  on  the  sides  of  the 
lectern.  Then,  with  fingers  sepa¬ 
rated  and  clutching  the  side 
molding,  he  would  finish  his  talk 
dramatically  by  raising  his  chin 
high  in  the  air,  jutting  his  jaw 
and  eyes  straight  ahead,  hold¬ 
ing  this  position  for  what 
seemed  like  minutes.  Experi¬ 
enced  press  photographers  knew 
that  pose  would  surely  come  and 
wait^  for  it.  It  told  the  story 
straight  from  the  President’s 
shoulder.” 

Harry  Truman? 

“President  Truman  used  what 
press  photographers  called  the 
six-incher  when  he  got  warmed 
up.  During  his  speech  he  would 
raise  one  hand  in  gesture  — 
moving  it  up  and  down  in  a 
chopping  motion.  Soon  he  would 
get  under  a  full  head  of  steam. 
We  w’atched  and  waited  for  both 
hands  to  go  into  motion,  as 
though  measuring  off  six  inches 
of  space. 

“When  HST  reached  that 
stage,  the  fur  would  fly.  And 
someone  was  bound  to  be  cut 
to  ribbons  by  that  six-inch  chop- 
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ping  motion  —  accompanied  by 
short,  stinging  words. 

Eisenhower? 

“President  Eisenhower  had  a 
habit  of  stroking  his  chin  as  he 
looked  downward.  This  was  not 
too  good  a  photographic  pose. 
So  after  catching  this  pose  sev¬ 
eral  times,  photographers 
(Cimtinued  on  page  72) 


On  a  glass  plate  (cracked),  Russ 
Hamm  recorded  this  picture  of 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  when  ht 
returned  to  St.  Louis  airfield  to 
help  his  former  employer. 
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BIGGEST  THING  IN  THE  WORLD  ON  WHEELS 


It’s  the  steel  service  tower  of  Com¬ 
plex  37  Vertical  Launch  Facility,  the 
ground  hardware  that  is  going  to 
send  the  Saturn  rocket  into  earth 
orbit.  It’s  so  high  that  on  a  clear  day 
you  can  see  it  when  you’re  more 
than  ten  miles  away  from  Cape 
Kennedy. 

The  tower  rolls  on  wheels  so  it  can 
be  readily  moved  to  and  from  the 


launch  pad  to  erect  the  Saturn 
rocket  and  provide  thousands  of  sep¬ 
arate  servicing  operations  before 
firing.  This  design  was  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  United  States  Steel  research. 
The  tower  designers  worked  closely 
with  U.  S.  Steel  technical  people 
selecting  the  proper  steel  (ranging 
from  reliable  carbon  steel  to  others 
which  are  as  much  as  300%  stronger 


and  possessing  unusual  properties) 
for  each  member,  and  together  they 
produced  this  nimble  giant  unlike 
anything  ever  before  created. 

The  same  USS  steels  have  already 
made  possible  irnproved  designs  in 
earthmoving  equipment,  transporta¬ 
tion  ^uipment,  and  construction. 
America  grows  with  steel— and  U.  S. 
Steel  is  first  in  steel. 


United  States  Steel 


(u^ 


This  mark  tells  you  a  product  is  made  of  modern,  dependable  Steel. 


Russ  Hamm 

(Continued  from  page  70) 


started  looking  for  something 
more  photogenic.  They  came  up 
with  the  Eisenhower  salute  — 
the  ex-general’s  right  arm  raised 
high  in  salute.” 

And  John  F.  Kennedy? 

“President  Kennedy,  much 
more  photogenic  than  the  others, 
was  noted  for  several  poses. 
When  he  walked  from  his  car, 
plane  or  office,  he  held  the  side 
of  his  coat  as  though  unbutton¬ 
ing  it.  He  was  also  well  known 
for  photos  showing  him  point¬ 
ing  during  press  conferences.” 

Russ  adds  that  many  people 
in  public  life  have  moments 
when  being  photographed  is 
farthest  from  their  minds  or 
desires,  when  smiling  or  look¬ 
ing  pretty  is  a  chore.  He  says 
that  the  more  experienced  pho¬ 
tographer  will  respect  the  sub¬ 
ject’s  feelings  unless  the  story 
is  a  real  must.  According  to 
Russ,  this  can  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  making  or  junt  covering 
the  next  a.ssignment  with  that 
person. 

Russ  Hamm  is  well-qualified 
to  list  the  attributes  of  a  good 
news  cameraman.  He  became 
head  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
News  photo  department  in  April, 
1959,  after  40  years  as  a  news 
photographer.  Following  World 
War  I,  he  worked  in  motion 
picture  darkrooms  developing 
movie  reels,  then  as  a  photogra¬ 
pher  for  Underwood  &  Under¬ 
wood  in  Chicago,  New  York 
City  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  1921,  Russ  joined  the  photo 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 


Russ  Hamm 


My  career  has  run  the  gauntlet 
from  slayers  to  salons,  from  Al 
Capone  to  Baby  Face  Nelson, 
Machine  Gun  McGurn,  Bugs  Mo¬ 
ran,  bank  presidents  to  bank  rob¬ 
bers.  Plus  oodles  of  others,  kings, 
queens,  movie  stars  and  gun  molls, 
hour  upon  hour  before  the  death 
house  cell  doors  waiting  for  the 
condemned  to  walk  their  last 
mile  .  .  . 


and  his  subsequent  assignments 
included  the  St.  Valentine’s  Day 
Massacre  in  Chicago  (see  cut 
on  page  70) ;  the  inaugurations 
of  three  U.  S.  Presidents;  the 
futile  attempts  to  .save  Floyd 
Collins  from  his  cave;  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Prohibition  gangster  vio¬ 
lence;  the  pursuits  of  John  Dil- 
linger;  and  first  airmail  flight. 

On  Sept.  14,  1963,  an  Editor 
&  Publisher’s  cover  page  ad 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
featured  a  picture  of  Loeb  and 
Leopold  at  their  famous  court 
trial.  A  note  from  Russ  came  in 
a  few  days  after  this  ad  ran. 
It  read: 

“I  made  this  handsome  cover 
pic  39  yrs  ago  .  .  .  never  thought 
at  the  time  it  would  make  a 
cover  39  yrs  later.” 

In  1944,  Russ  joined  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  subsequently 
won  wide  attention  with  pic¬ 
torial  features  such  as  “Chicago 
Beautiful,”  “This  is  Your  City, 
Its  Lights  and  Shadows,”  and 
“The  Alcan  Highway  to  Alaska.” 

When  he  left  Chicago,  Russ 
gave  the  Chicago  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  a  personal  collection  of 
pictures  he  had  taken  over  36 
years.  These  were  put  on  dis¬ 
play  before  being  added  to  the 
Society’s  archives. 

Varied  Career 

“My  career  has  run  the  gaunt¬ 
let  from  slayers  to  salons,  from 
Al  Capone  to  Baby  Face  Nelson, 
Machine  Gun  McGurn,  Bugs 
Moran,  bank  presidents  to  bank 
robbers,”  Russ  reflects,  looking 
back  over  the  years.  “Plus  oodles 
of  others,  kings,  queens,  movie 
stars  and  gun-molls,  hour  upon 
hour  before  the  death  house  cell 
doors  w'aiting  for  the  condemned 
to  walk  their  last  mile.” 

Covering  a  fast-breaking  news 
storj'  takes  know-how  and  ex¬ 
perience,  Russ  says.  “Getting  to 
the  accident  or  disaster  site 
while  rubbernecks  galore  are 
glutting  the  main  highway 
means  knowing  the  shortcuts 
and  back  roads.  Approaching 
the  scene  on  the  best  side  is  most 
important.  If  it’s  a  big  fire, 
direction  of  the  wind  must  be 
checked.  Pros  know  that  smoke 
and  fii-e  blowing  away  from  the 
camera  make  a  better  picture 
than  smoke  being  wafted  into 
the  lens.” 

Russ  adds  that  the  photogra¬ 
pher  must  be  careful  where  he 
parks  his  car  while  covering  a 
high  alarm  fire  call.  Otherwise 
he’ll  find  himself  hemmed  in  by 
fire  equipment  when  he’s  ready 
to  rush  back  to  the  newspaper 
with  his  pictures. 

“As  soon  as  he  arrives  on  the 
scene,”  Russ  says,  “the  pro 
starts  deciding  where,  how  and 
when  he  can  get  his  film  back 
to  his  office  as  fast  as  possible. 
One  good  picture  on  the  city’s 


editor’s  desk  is  worth  more  than 
dozens  of  exposures  in  your 
camera  or  bag.” 

Attacking  Molehills 

Russ  Hamm  adds  that  all  of 
his  photo  assignments  aren’t  of 
the  “high  tension”  type,  the 
“fast-breaking,  dangerous  thril¬ 
lers.”  Many  are  the  dull  ones 
—  the  “kind  where  the  press 
photographer  is  expected  to 
make  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole¬ 
hill.” 

He  points  out  that  press  pho¬ 
tographers  are  called  upon  to 
do  many  types  of  camera  chores 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night 
— and  this  takes  a  combination 
of  confidence,  resourcefulness 
and  a  knowledge  of  physiog¬ 
nomy. 

Weather  conditions  have  much 
to  do  with  most  calls,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Russ.  “When  the  elements 
are  at  their  worst  and  it  is 
weather  fit  for  neither  man  nor 
beast,  that’s  when  the  profes¬ 
sional  news  cameraman  is  put 
to  the  real  test.  Neither  danger 
nor  transportation  should  l>e  a 
problem  to  the  pro.  He  gets  to 
the  scene  come  hell,  high  water 
or  both.  He  gets  there  swiftly 
and  surely  and  he  makes  pic¬ 
tures. 

“I  say  make  pointedly  liecause 
the  pro  does  not  shoot  pictures, 
he  does  not  sruip  pictures.  He 
composes,  arranges,  lights, 
twists,  turns  and  does  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  record  faith¬ 
fully  his  eyewitness  account  on 
film. 

“Like  a  great  violinist  with 
a  Stradivarius,  a  good  news 
cameraman  can  make  his  pic¬ 
tures  sing.  And  they  sing  best 
for  the  pro  when  chaos,  frus¬ 
tration  and  danger  are  at  their 
peaks.” 


Russ  Hamm,  after  almost  45 
years  behind  a  news  c  imert, 
still  calls  himself  a  “firehorse” 
type  who  loves  a  fast-breaking 
story.  “But,”  Russ  adds,  “when 
this  fast-moving  world  slows 
down  for  a  moment.  I  seek  out 
another  world,  a  quiet  world 
among  trees,  skies  with  big 
cumulus  clouds,  fields  of  wild 
flowers,  that  quiet,  uneventful 
world  which  never  makes  front 
page  in  big  bold  type.” 

• 

Clarknon  Again! 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Rich  Clarkson,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Topeka  Capital- 
Journal,  has  a  stranglehold  on 
Missouri  -  Kansas  Asso<-iated 
Press  newsphoto  contests. 

For  the  sixth  year  Mr.  (3ark- 
son  has  won  the  sweejistakes 
honor.  This  year  his  winner  was 
“Tearful  Reunion,”  showing  a 
wife  weeping  tears  of  joy  as  she 
w'alked  with  her  uninjured  hus¬ 
band  from  the  wreckage  of  an 
Army  transport  plane  near  Man¬ 
hattan,  Kans. 

Mr.  Clarkson  also  won  first 
place  in  the  sports  class  and  an¬ 
other  first  in  the  feature  class 
of  Division  A. 

In  Division  B,  Ken  Winn  of 
the  Salina  Journal  took  first 
place  in  the  new’s  category.  Fritz 
Mendell  of  the  Salina  Journal 
took  first  in  sports  and  Gary 
Zumwalt  of  the  Columbia  (Mo.) 
Missourian  was  first  in  the  fea¬ 
ture  class. 

• 

Beg  Your  Parilon 

A  story  in  E&P  (Nov.  30)  in¬ 
correctly  identified  Leon  Stern 
as  the  new'  president  of  the 
International  Labor  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  is  Leon  Stein,  editor 
of  Justice,  New  York. 


...lam  still  the  "fire  horse"  type  who  loves  a  fast-breaking  news  story. 
But  when  this  fast-moving  world  slows  down  for  a  moment,  I  seek  out 
another  world,  a  quiet  world  among  trees,  skies  with  big  cumulus  clouds, 
fields  of  wild  flowers,  that  quiet,  uneventful  world  which  never  makes 
front  page  in  big  bold  type. 
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.  both  trade-marks  mean  the  same  thing. 


Ask  for  it  either  way  . 
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are  Brand  Names.  Ajnd  like  Your  Name,  they 
should  be  Capitalized.  So  when  you  write 
about  our  product,  please  use  Upper  Case 
“CT*.  It  will  help  protect  our  Trade-Marks. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


CRtSADER  IS  (^L’lET 


Mokrilton,  Ark. 

The  weekly  Monrilton  Dtnru)- 
crat  .settled  down  this  week  to 
beinp  a  quiet  community  news¬ 
paper,  its  lonp  political  crusades 
against  Conway  County  officials 
at  an  end  with  the  departure  of 
Gene  Wirges,  prize-winning  edi¬ 
tor.  (E&P,  Dec.  7). 

Mrs.  Betty  Wirges,  his  wife, 
edited  one  issue  of  the  Demo¬ 
crat,  under  the  scrutiny  of 
Bruce  T.  Bullion,  a  Little  Rock 
lawyer  and  secretary  of  the  firm 
that  now  operates  the  news¬ 
paper  for  a  creditor,  Transjwr- 
tation  Properties  Inc. 

The  corporation,  Mr.  Bullion 
said,  hadn’t  formed  any  editorial 
policy  for  the  paper  yet,  except 
that  “we  certainly  don’t  want 
to  incur  any  more  litigation.’’ 

Mr.  Wirges  said  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  write  a  book  on  the  local 
political  situation.  His  plans 
were  indefinite  now  that  both 
he  and  his  wife  were  unem¬ 
ployed. 

AttackH  lalM'I  Anard 

The  Democrat’s  militant  edi¬ 
tor  appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court 
to  invalidate  a  $200,000  libel 
judgment  against  him  on  the 
ground  of  alleged  irregularities 
in  the  jury  system.  He  claimed 
that  one  of  the  jury  commis¬ 
sioners  was  a  defendant  in  a 
pending  lawsuit  and  this  re¬ 
sulted  in  unlawful  selection  of 
the  jury  for  the  libel  trial. 

He  also  said  in  his  petition 
that  the  award  was  so  excessive 
that  it  reflected  “the  influence 
of  the  most  severe  passion  and 
prejudices.” 

The  judgment  was  won  by 
Conway  County  Judge  Tom 
Scott  for  statements  made  in 
the  Democrat’s  “Birdtown 
Birdie”  column.  Judge  Scott 
wasn’t  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  column,  which  was  written 
anonymously.  Mr.  Wirges  was 
held  in  contempt  of  court  for 
refusing  to  identify  the  writer. 

Robert  L.  Case  of  Little  Rock, 
owner  of  a  print  shop,  said  he 
had  a  week-to-week  arrange¬ 
ment  to  produce  the  Democrat. 
Mrs.  Wilma  Coggan  was  named 
to  handle  the  editorial  content. 
*  *  « 

He  Helps  to  Get  Help 

Blythe,  Calif. 

Grady  Setzler  is  a  country 
newspaper  editor.  In  36  years, 
he  has  built  up  the  Palo  Verde 
Times  at  Blythe  into  a  flourish¬ 
ing  weekly  of  20  to  24  pages.  He 
squeezed  out  enough  time  away 


from  his  office  (he’s  on  the  east¬ 
ern  border  of  California  225 
miles  from  Los  Angeles)  to 
ser\'e  as  president  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  a  one-time  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  California  Women’s 
Prison  board. 

In  the  past  decade,  he  has 
conducted  a  virtual  one-man 
crusade  to  raise  money  for  col¬ 
lege  scholarships,  particularly 
for  printers. 

Because  of  his  isolated  com¬ 
munity  in  the  desert,  he  had 
trouble  securing  and  keeping 
mechanical  help.  He  suggested 
the  idea  to  CNPA  directors  of 
a  printer  -  apprentice  scholar¬ 
ships  program  and  promptly 
was  named  chairman. 

By  passing  the  hat,  writing 
personal  letters  and  plugging 
the  scholarship  idea,  he  has 
raised  some  $8,000  since  1953, 
the  interest  from  which  provides 
an  annual  $250  scholarship  at 
California  Polytechnic  College 
in  San  Luis  Obispo.  The  scholar¬ 
ship  is  known  as  the  John  B. 
Long  Memorial  Scholarship,  in 
honor  of  the  CNPA  general 
manager  who  opposed  efforts  to 
diminish  the  “country  .school  for 
printers”  at  Cal  Poly. 

Ironically,  none  of  the  print¬ 
ing  graduates  have  come  to  work 
for  Mr.  Setzler.  But  he  solved 
his  own  problem  of  a  reliable 
compositor,  after  a  succession 
of  inebriates,  misfits  and  boom¬ 
ers.  Speaking  Spanish  fluently, 
he  took  a  chance  on  a  man  from 
Mexico  who  knew  no  English 
and  had  to  follow’  copy  by  the 
letter.  In  five  years,  the  man 
has  become  proficient  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  is  a  stickler  for  good  gram¬ 
mar  and  spelling,  usually  has 
letter-perfect  galleys. 

• 

2  Veterans  Honored 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

The  Orange  County  Press 
Club  conferred  honorary  life 
memberships  on  the  two  re¬ 
porters  with  the  longest  service 
in  the  area.  George  E.  Hart 
l)egan  in  1910  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Orange  Daily  News,  had  a 
long  career  with  the  Santa  Ana 
Register  and  still  operates  his 
own  press  service  out  of  the 
county  courthouse.  Mrs.  Marah 
Adams,  garden  editor  of  the 
Santa  Ana  Register,  came  to 
Santa  Ana  in  1913  after  a 
Montana  new’s  career,  published 
a  theatrical  newspaper  with  her 
husband  six  years,  and  has  been 
a  reporter  for  the  Register  four 
decades. 


New  Jersey  Weekly 
Is  Sold  at  Auction 

Dover,  N.  J. 

Joseph  H.  Daniels  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Dover  Lakeland 
News,  published  Thursdays  and 
Sundays. 

Mr.  Daniels  bid  $25,000  at  a 
receiver  sale  Dec.  5  for  the 
newspaper  and  job  printing 
plant. 

Mr.  Daniels  is  the  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Englewood  Press- 
Journal,  Bergen  field  Times-Re- 
view,  Leonia  Life;  and  Tenafly 
Northern  Valley  Tribune,  all  of 
New  Jersey. 

He  sold  the  group  in  Septem- 
l>er. 

•  *  * 

Glendale,  Ariz. 

Burton  P.  Freireich,  president 
of  Northwest  Newspapers,  has 
announced  transfer  of  the  Glen¬ 
dale  News  and  the  Westsidc 
Enterprise  to  Lucille  Ross 
Buford. 

Mr.  Freireich  said  he  would 
devote  full-time  to  publishing 
the  News-Sun  in  Sun  City  and 
Youngstown. 

Mrs.  Buford  is  a  journalism 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
.Missouri  and  l)egan  her  career 
with  the  Tyler  (Tex.)  Journal. 
She  owns  television  and  radio 
stations  in  Tyler  and  Lufkin, 
Tex. 

William  M.  Ryan,  who  owned 
the  Glendale  News  from  1936 
to  1958,  will  be  general  manager 
of  the  two  newspapers. 

The  Glendale  News  celebrated 
its  50th  anniversary  in  1962; 
The  Westside  Enterprise  began 
operation  in  1946. 

*  *  * 

Sheridan,  Ore. 

Ted  M.  Brammer,  publisher  of 
the  Nyssa  Gate  City  Journal, 
and  Philip  N.  Bladine,  publisher 
of  the  McMinnville  News-Regis¬ 
ter,  have  purchased  the  weekly 
Sheridan  Sun  from  Dean  and 
Merna  Holmes. 

The  Holmeses  are  retiring. 

William  M.  Bladine,  nephew 
of  Philip  Bladine,  is  new  editor 
of  the  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Fowler,  Ind. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melrose  Trimble 
of  Boswell  have  purchased  the 
Benton  County  Tribune  and 
Boswell  Enterprise,  separate 
weeklies  here,  from  the  estate 
of  the  late  Edgar  Burnett.  Both 
newspapers  are  published  each 
Thursday. 

*  *  * 

The  Dalles,  Ore. 

The  Dalles  Chronicle  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  weekly  Optimist  and 
will  continue  its  publication. 
Fred  Heldt  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  both  papers.  George 
Lindsay,  former  co-publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Optimist,  will 
continue  as  editor. 


thursdata 


TWO  FRONT  PAGE.S  —  The 
Lowell  (Mas.s.)  Liberator  ran, 
two  front  pages  Nov.  27.  The 
first  was  “in  memoiiam”  to 
President  Kennedy,  and  fea¬ 
tured  only  his  picture,  in  a  black 
border.  The  second  front  page 
was  devoted  to  storie.s  on  the 
assassination  and  funeral  of  the 
Chief  Executive.  .  .  .  The  C»- 
rinnati  (Ohio)  Forest  HilU 
Journal  also  ran  two  front  pages 
recently,  one  devoted  to  electki 
news,  the  .second  to  non-electia 
events. 

* 

LOCAL  ‘JURY’  —  Townk 
Village,  in  Manhattan,  usW 
readers:  “.And  just  how  wooli 
you  vote  if  you  were  on  the  jui| 
in  the  Jack  Ruby  Case  in  Dak 
las?”  Answers  and  pictures  if 
five  respondents  were  run  on  the 
front  i)age  of  the  Dec.  5  issw 
Four  of  the  five  recommendll 
mercy;  the  fifth  .said  Ruby 
should  l)e  electrocuted. 

*  * 

EXTRA  —  The  Hartwti 
(Ga.)  Sun  published  a  Friday 
extra  Nov.  22  three  hours  aad 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  President  Km- 
nedy’s  death.  The  front  pagt 
was  devoted  to  the  assassinatki. 
Three  others  pages  had  churd  j 
advertising  and  legal  notices,  i 
«  «  « 

NEW  HOME  —  The  weeUy  ' 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Press  has  i 
moved  into  a  new  building. 

♦  *  * 

SUNDAY  —  The  New  York 
Call-Bulletin,  a  show  businsB  i 
and  sports  newspaper,  has ' 
switch^  from  monthly  to  wedt- 
ly  publication  on  Sunday. 

• 

Crowley  Named  Editor 
Of  Nantucket  Weekly 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

James  G.  Crowley,  a  former 
writer  and  executive  on  Scripps  , 
Howard  and  Hearst  newspapers, 
has  been  appointed  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  weekly 
Inquirer  and  Mirror.  His  wife, 
Harriet  Hughes  Crowley,  for¬ 
merly  a  Washington  columnist 
for  Knight  Newspapers  and  sev¬ 
eral  magazines,  has  been  named 
a  contributing  editor. 

The  Crowleys,  who  have  two 
teen-age  children,  have  been 
summer  residents  of  Nantucket 
Island  for  many  years.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  newspaper  work,  Mr 
Crowley  has  been  a  radio  com¬ 
mentator. 

George  W.  Morgan,  publisher 
of  the  Inquirer  and  Mirror,  also 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Irving  G.  Stanley,  acting  editor, 
as  assistant  editor. 
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Cartoonist 
Cal  AUey 
Has  2  Jobs 


Cal  Alley,  who  has  drawn  the 
comic  strip,  “The  Ryatts,”  for 
the  Hall  Syndicate  since  1954, 
has  just  celebrated  the  25th 
anniversary  of  his  other  job  as 
editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
A  ppenl. 

Cal  Alley,  in  his  25th  year  as 
an  editorial  cartoonist,  is  hold¬ 
ing  down  the  job  that  his  father, 
the  late  J.  P.  Alley,  bepan  just 
50  years  ago.  The  father  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize. 

In  a  storj'  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  News,  Thomas  E. 
Michael,  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  writes: 

■Secret  of  Success 

“Cal  modestly  says  the  secret 
of  his  success  as  a  cartoonist  is 
‘having  a  famous  father  who 
was  in  the  same  business  and  a 
brother-in-law  who  is  the  editor 
of  the  paper  you  work  for.’  He 
does  have  both  of  these  things 
going  for  him,  since  he  is  the 
brother-in-law  of  Frank  R. 
Ahlgren,  editor  of  this  news¬ 
paper,  but  it  has  never  l)een 
suggested  around  here  that 
either  was  essential  to  his  suc¬ 
cess. 

“Says  Ahlgren  in  this  connec¬ 
tion:  ‘I  might  go  along  with 
him  on  the  latter  point  except 
that  he  was  a  success  on  two 
other  newspapers  before  we  got 
him.’  ’’ 

Talciil(‘d  Family 

Mr.  Michael  reports  all  of  the 
children  and  grandchildren  of 
Mr.  Alley  Sr.  have  some  artistic 
talent.  J.  P.  Alley  Jr.  of  Wichi¬ 
ta  Falls,  Tex.,  draws  “Ham- 
bone,”  the  comic  character  cre¬ 
ated  by  his  father.  His  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  Ahlgren  and  Mrs. 
Frank  E.  Conaway,  both  of 
Memphis,  paint  in  oils  and 
watercolors.  Frank  Ahlgren  Jr. 
does  an  occasional  drawing  for 
the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post, 
for  which  he  is  a  reporter.  Miss 
Lee  Alley,  one  of  Cal’s  daugh¬ 
ters,  is  an  outstanding  student 
in  a  Memphis  art  school,  and 
does  some  commercial  art  work. 
Other  grandchildren  of  J.  P. 
Alley  Sr.  just  draw  for  pleasure. 

Mr.  Michael  writes: 

“Many  thousands  of  readers 
of  his  syndicated  comic  strip, 
called  ‘The  Ryatts,’  know  that 
Alley  is  the  father  of  three  girls 
and  two  boys  and  the  husband 


where  to  send  contribution!. 
Contributions,  tax  dt  ductibi 
may  be  sent  to  Operation  Rei 
deer.  Box  1701,  Wa-hin 
D.  C.  It  is  expected  that  m 
than  $50,000  will  be  given.  H 
pital  administrators  choose  t 
men  to  be  .sent  home. 


Gun  Column 
Aims  At  Readen  ' 

The  nation’s  first  non-tech- 
nical  gun  column  for  weekly 
and  daily  newspapers  in  tl» 
U.S.  is  lieing  syndicated  by  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  a 
'  non-profit  membership  organi- 
zation  recognized  as  the  gov- 
erning  body  for  shooting  in  this 
of  an  attractive,  dark-haired  ‘'ountry. 

wife.  They  know  this  because  the  “Target,  Woods  and  Gus  ji 
Alleys  grow  and  age.  The  Ryatts  Room”  will  be  distributed  once  I 
do  not.  The  Ryatts,  you  might  a  week  in  copy  form,  each  col-  1 
say,  are  the  Alleys  the  way  they  umn  running  aproximately  750  ' 
were  in  1954,  the  year  the  words,  according  to  an  NRA  ; 
Ryatts  were  created.”  spokesman. 

♦  *  •  The  first  eight  columns 

mailed  to  jiapers  covered  the 

Women  s  Pages  following  subjects: 

Civil  War  arms  and  ammu- 

fZgtf  DIg»tn  ffnww*  nition,  target  pistol  shooting,  | 

MMUli  firearms  legislation,  shooter’s  j 

n  ..  vision,  history  of  competitive 

jLatZet*nS  l^OU)  marksmanship,  skeet  and  trap-  j 

shooting,  hunting  and  firearms  | 
“Clip  n’  Save  Hair  Patterns”  safety,  and  Civil  War  sharp- 
is  the  first  new  feature  issued  shooters. 
in  two  years  by  the  Spadea 

Syndicate.  The  weekly  feature  Subjects 

liegins  Dec.  15,  in  either  three-  Other  columns  will  cover  such  ! 
column  or  two-column  format.  subjects  as  how  to  select  a  shot-  ■ 
There  is  a  large  drawing  of  gun,  rifle,  pistol  and  revolver; 
a  girl  with  the  finished  hair  ar-  what  every  parent  should  know 
rangement  with  two  small  draw-  when  a  boy  or  girl  wants  a  gun;  ^ 
ings  showing  how  bobby  pins  how  to  hunt  safely  and  kill  , 
are  arranged  to  achieve  the  game  cleanly;  the  rifle  in  the  j 
finished  effect.  The  written  text  American  Revolution;  how  to  | 
is  a  single  fat  paragraph  of  di-  organize  a  rifle  and  pistol  club 
rections  and  explanation.  in  your  community;  important  ; 

*  *  *  dates  in  firearms  history;  are 

‘Operation  Reindeer’  antique  guns  a  good  invest- 
iw  1  c  .  ment ? ;  how  to  build  a  safe 

Helps  Servicemen  shooting  range  in  your  base-  i 

Milton  Caniff,  cartoonist-crea-  ment  or  back  yard, 
tor  of  “Steve  Canyon,”  dis-  International  marksmanship; 
covered  on  his  Purple  Heart  could  the  Wild  West  gunfighter 
circuit  travels  to  veterans’  hos-  really  shoot?;  how  good  a  shot 
pitals  before  the  Christmas  was  the  American  Indian?;  the  ' 
season  that  hospitalized  service-  guns  of  Buffalo  Bill;  shooting 
men  want  most  of  all  to  go  at  local  conservation  and  sports- 
home  for  Christmas.  men’s  clubs;  the  nation’s  10  top 

Since  1951,  “Operation  Rein-  shooters;  shooting  for  com- 
deer,”  founded  by  Mr.  Caniff,  munity  recreation;  the  Ken- 
has  sent  more  than  2,000  men  tucky  rifle;  the  National 
home  as  well  as  transported  Matches,  Camp  Perry,  Ohio — 
families  to  hospital  bedsides  for  the  “World  Series”  of  com-J 
Christmas.  In  1958,  when  the  petitive  shooting;  choosing  al 
program  was  introduced  to  read-  deer  rifle;  cartridge  collecting;! 
ers  in  the  regular  “Steve  Can-  famous  American  gun  inven-l 
yon”  strip,  more  than  500  men  tors,  and  antique  gun  fakes.  I 
were  given  tickets  home  for  a  Editors  wishing  informatio 
holiday  reunion.  on  the  new  column  should  co 

Special  cartoon  panels  are  of-  tact  Office  of  Public  Affai 
fered  this  year  to  650  news-  National  Rifle  Association,  1 
papers  which  carry  the  strip  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.  W. 
telling  about  the  operation  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
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On  the  occasion  of  President 
Kennedy’s  assassination,  Brit¬ 
ain’s  beloved  veteran  movie  star 
Margaret  Rutherford  cabled 
Gordon  Langley  Hall,  executive 
editor,  Gordon  Langley  Hall 
News  Ser\'ice  and  Syndicate, 
Charleston,  S.  C.:  “Our  hearts 
are  with  you  and  all  in  the  loss 
of  so  great  an  American.”  Miss 
Rutherford  calls  Mr.  Hall  her 
“adopted  American  son.”  Some 
months  ago,  she  unveiled  an 
Anglo-American  friendship  win¬ 
dow  at  Old  Heathfleld  Parish 
Church,  Sus.sex,  England,  in 
memory  of  his  grandmother,  a 
pioneer  woman  reporter  in  that 
countr>\ 

It  was  reported  in  this  col¬ 
umn  Nov.  1  that  an  advertiser 
in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  “may  have 
made  airline  advertising  historj' 
by  starting  to  sponsor  the  comic 
strip  ‘Peanuts’  by  Charles  M. 
Schulz.”  It’s  now  explained  that 
this  advertising,  though  pub¬ 
lished  in  good  faith,  was  allowed 
by  the  local  agent  of  the  United 
Feature  Syndicate  without  ob¬ 
taining  prior  authorization  from 
the  New  York  office.  “The 
syndicate  has  no  intention  of 
permitting  any  advertiser  to 
sponsor  any  of  our  comics  for 
newspaper  publication,”  said 
Laurence  Rutman,  president  of 
UFS. 

Bud  Fisher,  of  course,  created 
the  60-year-old  “Mutt  &  Jeff” 
comic  strip  and  not  Ham  Fisher 
as  incorrectly  stated  in  our  cut¬ 
line  (Nov.  30,  page  69).  Ham 
Fisher  created  “Joe  Palooka.” 

Henry  J.  Taylor,  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  columnist,  was 
honored  with  the  Lord  Provost 
of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  at  the 
207th  anniversary  banquet  of 
Saint  Andrew  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

“There  seem  to  be  certain 
theological  motifs  which  run 
throughout  ‘Peanuts’  and  ap¬ 
pear  with  almost  clockwork 
regularity,”  writes  Robert  Short 
in  a  five-page  article  on 
“PEANUTS:  a  theology  for  to¬ 
day”  in  the  December  issue  of 
a  religious  magazine,  The 
Ejnseopalian.  “The  most  fre¬ 
quent  of  these  themes  concerns 
the  human  side  of  the  divine- 
human  encounter,  best  described 
as  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,” 
the  illustrated  article  continued. 
“Charlie  Brown,  with  his  t-shirt 
of  thorns  and  his  globelike 
head,  can  represent  a  sort  of 
cosmic,  microcosmic,  twentieth- 
century  Everyman.  It  is  also 


obvious,  and  true  to  the  nature 
of  Original  Sin  that  Charlie 
Brown’s  ‘trouble’  is  not  mor¬ 
alistic  nor  dependent  on  any¬ 
thing  he  has  done  wrong.  Rather 
it  lies  deeper  in  the  motive  or 
origin  behind  everj’thing  he 
does.  The  trouble  stems  not 
from  what  he  has  done,  but 
quite  literally  from  who  he  is. 

“Peanuts”  has  been  called  a 
‘child’s  garden  of  reverses.’  This 
is  so  l»ecause  it  not  only  is  con- 
cemed  with  sin,  but  also  with 
the  inevitable  wages  of  sin, 
which  is  spiritual  death — in  one 
form  or  another. 

“Whether  or  not  Charles 
Schulz  pretends  to  be  a  student 
of  prophetic  literature,  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  intentions,  his 
daily  gift  of  the  world  of 
‘Peanuts’  is  both  prophetic  and 
greatly  entertaining.” 

The  Hopkins  Syndicate  has 
published  “Psychology  Applied” 
($6.9.5),  by  George  W.  Crane, 
Ph.D.,  M.D.,  whose  “The  Worry 
Clinic”  and  “Test  Your  Horse 
Sense”  columns  are  distributed 
by  the  symdicate.  Incidentally, 
it’s  Dr.  Crane’s  contention  that 
newspapers  should  see  that 
more  of  their  comic  strips  are 
slanted  for  children’s  reading 
(he  claims  90  percent  are  now 
slanted  to  adults)  in  order  for 
newsjiapers  to  recruit  readers 
in  grammar  school, 

• 

Times  of  London 
Articles  Added 
By  N.  Y.  Times 

Transmission  of  selected  arti¬ 
cles  from  the  world  news  re¬ 
port  of  the  Times  of  London 
are  now  a  regular  feature  of 
the  New  York  Times  News 
Sei^'ice  in  the  United  States. 

Turner  Catledge,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
said  at  least  one  major  inter¬ 
pretive  or  background  story  will 
be  transmitted  daily.  Dispatches 
will  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
importance  or  interest  to  Ameri¬ 
can  readers.  If  news  develop¬ 
ments  warrant  it,  more  news 
from  the  Times  of  London  re¬ 
port  will  be  transmitted,  Mr. 
Catledge  said. 

“This  innovation  in  the  New 
York  Times  News  Service  is  the 
latest  development  in  a  long¬ 
standing  alliance  between  two 
of  the  world’s  great  newspa¬ 
pers,”  Mr.  Catledge  pointed  out. 

The  New  York  Times  News 
Service  uses  a  10,000-mile  net¬ 
work  of  leased  wire  and  a  trans- 
Atlantic  cable  circuit  to  serve 
80  clients  in  the  U.  S.,  Canada 
and  Europe.  Its  nightly  trans¬ 
missions  consist  of  a  20,000- 
word  package  of  New  York 
Times  material. 


Editor  Takes  Up  Challenge 
Of  Reader,  Honors  Women 


Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Miss  America’s  commitment  it 
One  of  the  most  successful  was  necessary  to  fit  the  entire 
promotions  in  its  history  resulted  program,  including  the  lunch- 
from  an  editorial  in  the  Jersey  eon,  into  two  hours.  Mr.  Far- 
Joumal.  The  piece,  headed  rell  and  Lois  Fegan,  women’s 
“Women’s  Achievements,”  de-  editor,  worked  out  a  minute- 
cried  the  fact  that  too  often  by-minute  program  which  de¬ 
women  who  serv’e  their  com-  pended  upon  everyone  being  in 
munities  are  unsung.  It  sug-  place  by  noon  and  starting  to 
gested  that  community  recogni-  eat  at  12:02  p.m. 
tion  for  outstanding  women  This  presented  a  problem  in 
should  rate  as  big  headlines  and  an  area  where  audience.s  are 
as  much  space  as  many  wire  traditionally  one-half  hour  late 
.stories  of  doings  in  far-off  and  where  speakers  invariably 
lands.  overrun  their  time  allotments. 

A  young  clubwoman  took  up  The  newspaper  publicized  the 
the  challenge.  In  a  letter  to  the  importance  of  promptness  every 
editor,  she  asked,  in  effect,  day  for  the  last  week,  urging 

“What  do  you  intend  to  do  the  audience  to  get  to  the  hotel 

about  it?”  by  11:30  a.m.  to  facilitate 

Thus  the  newspaper’s  Women  check-in  and  table  assignment, 
of  .Achievement  project  was  The  response  was  unbelievable, 
born.  Many  ticket-holders  arrived  at 

The  Jersey  Journal,  a  New-  10:30  a.m. 
house  newspaper,  asked  readers  The  scores  of  compliments 
to  send  their  nominations  of  the  and  letters  of  thanks  afterward 
most  outstanding  women  they  all  mentioned  the  promptitude 
knew,  and  why.  Hundreds  of  and  order  with  which  the  pro¬ 
letters  poured  in.  A  secret  gram  moved.  One  wife  of  a 

panel,  who.se  identities  are  veteran  political  leader  wrote, 

known  only  to  the  editor,  Eu-  “I  have  been  attending  public 
gene  Farrell,  chose  12  from  the  functions  for  more  than  30 
names  submitted.  years,  and  never  have  I  .seen 

one  move  with  such  flawless- 
Gold  Medallions  ness  as  this  one.” 

The  newspaper  commissioned  Needless  to  say,  by  popular 
gold  medallions,  replicas  of  the  demand,  the  Women  of 
front  page,  wrote  citations,  had  Achievement  presentation  will 
them  framed  in  leather  bind-  become  an  annual  event  in  Hud- 
ings  together  with  photos  of  the  son  County,  N.J. 
winners,  and  at  a  luncheon  in  • 

Jersey  City’s  biggest  ballroom.  Memorial  CrailtH 

presented  the  awrards  in  im-  _  ^ 

pressive  ceremonies.  A  double-  ^ 

truck  displayed  the  pictures  and  Knight  Publishing 

stories  of  the  w’inners  a  week  ®  graduate  assistant- 

before  the  luncheon.  Daily  ships  at  the  University  of  North 
stories  announced  details.  Carolina  scheol  of  journalism 

Miss  America  of  1964  (Donna 

Axum  of  Arkansas),  was  the  Ernest  B  Hunter  manag- 

special  guest  of  honor.  She  be-  editor  of  the  Charlotte  06- 
stowed  the  medallions  on  the 

winners.  Mrs.  Richard  J.  named  for  the  late  Cecil  Prince, 
Hughes,  First  Lady  of  New  former  ass^iate  editor  of  the 

Jersey,  presented  the  citations. 

„  .  Publishing  Co.  has  sponsored 

Both  were  unannounced  and  ^^e  two  assistantships  for  sev- 
.surprise  recipients  of  the  same  ^^al  years  with  annual  grants  of 
awards  themselves,  both  being  j^4  ^^e  Journalism  Foun- 

considered  by  the  newspaper  as  jjjjjon 
deserving  of  the  title,  “Woman  '  , 

of  Achievement.”  , 

T,.  ,  ,  iZi)  at  Reunion 

The  luncheon  was  more  than 

a  sell-out.  More  than  a  week  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

before  the  affair,  even  before  Some  120  former  Philadelphia 
the  names  of  the  winners  were  Record  employes  met  here  Dec. 
publicized,  all  tickets  had  been  2  for  the  first  time  since  the 
sold.  The  hotel  almost  literally  paper  folded  in  1947.  Si  Shaltz, 
stretched  its  walls,  even  remov-  former  night  city  editor  of  the 
ing  partitions,  to  accommodate  Record  and  now  director  of  his 
the  overflow  crowd  of  500.  own  public  relations  agency,  ar- 

m  -r-  c-L  J  I  ranged  the  reunion. 

Close  Time  Schedule  fm.  »  i,-  .  t  j 

The  former  publisher,  J.  David 

In  order  to  operate  on  the  Stern,  sent  a  letter  expressing 
tight  time  schedule  required  by  regrets  he  could  not  attend. 
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Chicago  Tribune 
Names  Winners 
Of  Beck  Awards 

Chicago 

Three  writers  and  three  pho¬ 
tographers  were  named  as  win¬ 
ners  of  the  1963  Edward  Scott 
Beck  Awards  to  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  for 
outstanding  journalistic  work. 

Gwen  Morgan,  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  with  London  as  her 
base,  was  cited  for  stories  on 
the  illness,  the  death  and  the 
funeral  of  Pope  John  XXIII. 

She  l)egan  her  career  as  a  re¬ 
porter-photographer  for  the  late 
William  Allen  White  on  the  Em¬ 
poria  (Kans.)  Gazette.  After 
her  marriage  to  Arthur  Veysey 
she  joined  the  Tribune  Press 
Service  and  was  assigned  to 
London. 

Share  DoiiieKlic  News  Award 

Thomas  J.  Fitzpatrick  and 
Wayne  Thomis  shared  the 
award  for  domestic  news  stories. 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  cited  for 
coverage  of  the  miners  trapped 
;  at  Hazleton,  Pa.  Mr.  Thomis 
:  was  honored  for  his  stories  from 
Dallas  on  the  assassination  of 
j  President  Kennedy,  and  the 
events  of  the  next  few’  days. 

'  Julie  Ann  Lyman,  reporter- 
writer-photographer  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Magazine,  won  a 
share  of  the  photography  divi¬ 
sion  award  for  candid  pictures 
of  Pope  John  taken  May  15. 

Luigi  Mendicino  and  Phillip 
Mascione  were  co-winners  in  the 
photography  division. 

Mr.  Mendicino’s  picture  of 
firemen  fighting  a  blaze  at 
Mercy  hospital  Sept.  13  w’as 
cited.  Mr.  Mascione’s  urize  pic¬ 
ture  was  of  a  Chicago  Cubs  out¬ 
fielder  leaping  against  the  ivy 
covered  wall  of  Wrigley  field  to 
catch  a  line  drive. 


Shell  Seeks  Adman 
I  To  Replaee  Martineau 

Shell  Oil  Company,  now  show¬ 
ing  its  1964  advertising  plans 
to  divisional  managers,  will 
shortly  announce  a  new  manager 
of  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  to  replace  Cyril  Martineau, 
retired.  The  account  is  handled 
by  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather 
Inc.,  with  Jock  Elliott,  senior 
vicepresident,  in  charge. 

Mr.  Martineau  became  man¬ 
ager  of  advertising  in  1960,  the 
year  that  OB&M  got  the  account 
from  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany  and  switched  to  news¬ 
papers  almost  exclusively.  Gen¬ 
eral  advertising  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  $10,000,000  a  year, 
and  Institutional  at  $4,000,000. 


A.  F.  Smith  to  Retire; 
M.E.  for  18  Years 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Ayton  F.  Smith,  managing 
editor  of  the  Evening  Gazsette, 
has  announced  his  retirement 
for  the  end  of  December.  He 
joined  the  paper  in  1922  and 
has  held  his  present  post  for  18 
years. 

In  commenting  on  the  retire¬ 
ment,  Forrest  W.  Seymour,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Worcester  Telegram 
and  Gazette,  cited  Mr.  Smith  as 
of  a  breed :  “who  brought  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism  through  one  of 
its  great,  romantic  epochs — and 
brought  it  through  with  dis¬ 
tinction.” 

A  business  depression  in  1921 
l)rol)ably  switched  Mr.  Smith 
from  the  glove  business,  which 
was  his  family’s  trade,  to  news- 
papering.  In  that  year  he  was 


having  trouble  filling  orders  for 
German  gloves  and  the  business 
slump  then  put  the  finishing 
touch  on  his  career. 

The  secretary  of  the  dean  of 
the  Columbia  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  from  which  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1917,  tipped  him  off 
about  an  opening  as  assistant 
city  editor  in  Worcester.  Mr. 
Smith  decided  to  “give  it  a 
whirl,”  and  he  was  hired  by  the 
late  editor  and  publisher,  George 
F.  Booth. 

• 

Record  Plii8  8 

Salt  Lake  City 

The  Deseret  News  and  Salt 
Lake  Telegram  in  its  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  issue  Nov.  28  estab¬ 
lished  a  record  in  the  number 
of  pages  published  by  a  daily 
newspaper  here.  A  total  of  132 
pages  topped  the  previous  rec¬ 
ord  three  years  ago  of  124  pages. 


Scotsman  Receives 
Award  for  Design 

London 

The  Scotsman,  owned  by  Roy 
Thomson,  won  the  top  prize  over 
a  record  330  entrants  in  the 
Annual  Award  for  Newspaper 
Design  Competition  in  Great 
Britain. 

Scotsman  editor  Alastair  M. 
Dunnett,  receiving  the  award  for 
the  best  designed  newspaper  of 
the  year,  paid  tribute  to  the 
“unseen  artists  of  our  profes¬ 
sion.” 

He  mentioned  features,  art 
and  literary  editors,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  who  do  the  “real  crea¬ 
tion”  of  a  newspaper,  although 
they  do  not  get  byline  credits 
and  do  not  generally  become 
well  known  to  the  public. 

It  was  the  second  time  the 
Scotsman  of  Edinburgh  won  an 
award  in  the  competition. 


AOA 


A.O.A.  ANNOUNCES  SEVENTH 
ANNUAL  STORY  COMPETITION 


RULES 

Stories  which  have  appeared  in 
newspapers,  magazines  or  other 
regularly  published  periodicals 
may  be  submitted.  Writers  may 
enter  up  to  five  articles  dealing 
with  osteopathic  subjects  such  as 
scientific  advances,  college  and 
hospital  programs,  activities  of 
individual  osteopathic  physicians 
or  any  other  aspect  of  oste¬ 
opathy.  Entries  will  be  judged 
solely  on  accuracy  and  objectivity 
of  reporting. 

Entries  must  have  been  published 
during  1963.  Clippings  should  be 
mounted  on  white  paper  with  the 
author's  name  and  publication 
typed  in  the  upper  right  corner. 

All  entries  become  the  property  of 
the  AOA.  Permission  to  reprint 
winning  entries  in  AOA  publica¬ 
tions  with  full  credit  is  implicit. 
Entries  must  be  mailed  before 
March  1,  1964. 


The  American  Osteopathic  Association 
will  present  three  $100  awards 
for  outstanding  published  articles 
on  the  osteopathic  profession. 


Entries  should  be  mailed  to: 

Journalism  Awards  Competition 

AMERICAN  OSTEOPATHIC  ASSOCIATION 

212  E.  Ohio  Street 
Chicago,  III.  6061 1 


PREVIOUS  WINNERS 


Blair  Justice,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
George  Getze,  Los  Angeles  Mirror 
George  Staab,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Brian  Duff,  Copley  News  Service 
Harvey  Hough,  Tonawanda  News 
Conwell  Carlson,  Kansas  City  Star 
Merle  Oliver,  Detroit  News 
Nate  Hazeltine,  Washington  Post 


Betty  Kohlman,  Tampa  Tribune 
John  W.  Moran,  Bangor  Daily  News 
Jeanne  Franke,  Chicago  Tribune 
Ross  Gelbspan,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Beverly  Keusch,  Miami  Mirror 
Lowell  Brandle,  St.  Petersburg  Times 
John  Bleakly,  Des  Moines  Tribune 
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‘Atomic  Bill’  Laurence 


Retiring  from  Times 


William  L.  Laurence,  75,  who 
reported  exclusively  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  the  first  atomic  bomb, 
is  retiring  Dec.  31  as  science 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Laurence,  twice  a  Pu¬ 
litzer  Prize  winner  and  holder 
of  many  other  honors,  said  he 
plans  to  keep  busy. 

Bantam  Books  is  publishing 
in  March  a  collection  of  essays 
by  Mr.  Laurence  under  the  title, 
“The  New  Frontiers  of  Science.” 
They  are  from  the  columns  he 
has  contributed  to  the  Sunday 
Times. 

“I  expect  to  be  verj’  active,” 
he  said.  “I  will  do  a  great  deal 
of  free-lance  writing.  Right  now 
I  am  planning  a  new  book  on 
progress  in  the  conquest  of  can¬ 
cer.  I  have  also  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  consultant  to  the  New 
York  Museum  of  Science  at  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair.” 

Live*  in  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  live 
at  1  Gracie  Square,  New  York. 
They  have  no  children.  Mrs. 
Laurence,  nee  Florence  Davidow 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism,  has  been 
a  great  help  to  him  in  his  career, 
he  said. 

Among  his  books  are  “Dawn 
Over  Zero  —  the  Story  of  the 
Atomic  Bomb,”  “Men  and 
Atoms,”  and  “The  Hell  Bomb.” 

It  was  his  eye-witness  account 
of  the  dropping  of  an  A-bomb 
on  Nagasaki,  Japan,  Aug.  9, 1945 
that  won  him  a  Pulitzer.  He  had 
missed  seeing  the  bomb  explode 
on  Hiroshima,  Aug.  6,  by  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Tinian  Island  a  day  too 
late  to  be  included  on  the  mis¬ 
sion.  However,  he  arranged  with 
a  crew  officer  to  keep  a  diary 
of  the  flight,  and  from  this  he 
pieced  together  a  report  for  the 
War  Department.  Subsequently, 


he  found  that  this  got  no  further 
than  Guam. 

But  Mr.  Laurence  did  ride  in 
a  B-29  Superfortress  that 
guided  the  atomic  bomber.  The 
Great  Artiste,  over  Nagasaki. 
His  story  wasn’t  released  for  a 
month,  and  by  that  time  World 
War  II  w'as  over. 

-Saw  Development  Early 

“Atomic  Bill”  was  the  nick¬ 
name  he  earned  by  articles  on 
the  possibilities  of  the  material 
U-235  even  before  1939.  In  Feb- 
ruarj’  1939  he  startled  a  group 
of  scientists  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  by  .suggesting  that  the 
substance  could  be  the  basis  of 
“the  most  terrifying  war  weapon 
the  world  had  ever  known.” 
Stories  he  later  wrote  for  the 
Times  pointed  up  the  danger  of 
Nazi  scientists  being  first  to  get 
this  weapon. 

In  May,  1945,  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  late  Edwin  L. 
James,  then  managing  editor,  he 
accepted  an  assignment  to  work 
for  the  War  Department  as  con¬ 
sultant  on  the  Manhattan  Proj¬ 
ect.  He  was  on  the  inside  of  the 
biggest  story  of  the  centun,'  and 
not  a  line  could  be  printed  nor 
could  he  make  notes.  He  had 
to  memorize  what  he  heard  and 
saw,  until  he  returned  to  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  where  his  reports 
would  be  taken  from  him  and 
filed.  His  trash  paper  and  car- 
Iwns  were  burned.  Then  he  was 
the  only  reporter  present  at  the 
first  test  explosion  in  New 
Mexico. 


The  First  Report 

His  story,  released  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  Aug.  6,  1945,  began: 

“Mankind’s  successful  transi¬ 
tion  to  a  new  age,  the  Atomic 
Age,  was  ushered  in  July  16, 
1945,  before  the  eyes  of  a  tense 
grroup  of  renowned  scientists  and 
military^  men  gathered  in  the 
desertlands  of  New  Mexico  to 
witness  the  first  end  results  of 
their  $2,000,000,000  effort.  .  .  .” 

His  by-line  story  didn’t  ap¬ 
pear  until  Sept.  26,  1945,  when 
he  described  “a  sunrise  such  as 
the  world  had  never  seen,  a 
great  green  super-sun  climbing 
in  a  fraction  of  a  second  to  a 
height  of  more  than  8,000  feet, 
rising  ever  higher  until  it 
touched  the  clouds,  lighting  up 
earth  and  sky  all  around  with 
dazzling  luminosity.” 

A  Laurence  profile  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  New  Yorker  mag¬ 
azine  of  Aug.  18,  1945.  It  was 
written  by  Robert  Simpson,  a 
copy  editor  of  the  Times,  but 


William  L.  Laurence 


was  to  be  held  for  a  “now-it- 
can-be-told”  release  date. 

Harold  Ross,  New  Yorker  edi¬ 
tor,  tired  of  waiting.  He  tele¬ 
phoned  Mr.  James  and  asked 
for  a  picture  of  Mr.  Laurence. 
The  Times  editor,  knowing  of 
his  reporter’s  secret  mission  to 
Japan,  begged  Mr.  Ross  to  hold 
off. 

“If  you  wait,  you’ll  have  a 
much  bigger  story,”  Mr.  James 
said. 

“Well,  if  you  prove  to  be 
right.  I'll  give  you  the  best  din¬ 
ner  you  ever  had,”  Mr.  Ross 
promised. 

Mr.  James  much  later  told  Bill 
that  Ross  made  good  on  that 
promise. 

Earned  Law  Degree 

Mr.  Laurence  was  born  in 
Salantai,  Lithuania,  March  7, 
1888.  He  came  to  this  country 
in  1905,  worked  his  way  through 
Harvard  and  decided  to  become 
a  lawyer.  After  service  in  the 
Army  in  World  War  I,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Harvard  and  went  on 
to  Boston  University  for  his 
law  degree  in  1925. 

A  chance  encounter  with  Her¬ 
bert  Bayard  Swope,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  World, 
changed  young  Laurence  from 
law  to  journalism  after  he  had 
passed  his  bar  examinations. 

Mr.  Sw'ope  was  impiessed  by 
the  brilliance  of  the  young  law¬ 
yer  in  a  parlor  game  of  wit  that 
required  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  news  of  the  day.  He  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  take  a  job  on  the 
World.  Just  before  the  World 
suspended  in  February  1931,  he 
went  to  the  Times. 

“When  I  was  offered  the  job 
of  science  writer  I  demurred,” 
Mr.  Laurence  recalled.  “I 
thought  it  would  be  dull,  but  I 
quickly  discovered  it  was  far 
from  that.” 

Mr.  Laurence  won  his  first 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  reporting 
of  the  Harvard  University  Ter- 
centary  Conference  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  1937. 


Milwaukee  Journal 
Publishing  a  Book 


Milw.u’kb 
“Four  Tragic  Days,”  a  book 
telling  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy,  and  related 
events,  will  be  produced  by  the 
Milwaukee  Journal. 


La' 

By 


The  l)ook,  11  x  14  inches,  will 
l)e  made  up  of  pages  of  the 
Journal.  The  decision  to  produce 
such  a  book  was  made  after 
requests  for  back  copies  of  news¬ 
papers  telling  the  assassination 
story  had  exceeded  the  supply. 
The  book,  containing  more  than 
50  pages,  is  now  in  production 
and  will  be  available  in  mid- 
December.  It  will  sell  for  $1. 

Included  will  be  the  eight- 
page  special  Kennedy  Memorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal 
Nov.  23. 

Kennody  Edition 
Color  Photos 

Washington 

The  Washington  Post  offered 
a  66-page  Commemorative  Edi¬ 
tion,  reprinting  material  devoted 
to  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy.  It  includes  the  origin¬ 
al  color  photographs  but  omits 
all  advertising  and  irrelevant 
editorial  material.  On  the  front 
page  of  the  Extra  is  a  full-color 
portrait  of  the  late  President, 
which  was  produced  in  three 
hours  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
assassination. 

The  special  edition  is  15c  at 
the  Post  counter,  30c  by  mail. 

Editorial  Defending 
Dallas  Distributed 

Dallas 

Lone  Star  Steel  Company  is 
mailing  10,000  reprints  of  an 
editorial  that  ran  Nov.  26  in  the 
Longview  (Tex.)  iVcw.-?  over  the 
signature  of  Publisher  Carl 
Estes  and  titled  “The  Image  of 
Dallas.”  The  editorial  subse¬ 
quently  appeared  in  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald. 

The  editorial  is  a  defense  of 
Dallas  and  was  intended  to  off¬ 
set  adverse  publicity  resulting 
from  President  Kennedy’s  ill- 
fated  trip  to  the  city. 
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Extras  for  Everyone 

Houston 

On  the  Saturday  morning  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Nov.  22  assassina¬ 
tion  of  President  Kennedy,  106,- 
000  non-subscribers  to  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post  found  copies  of  the 
Post’s  extra  edition  at  their 
doors.  Again  on  Monday,  Nov. 
26,  following  the  slaying  of  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald,  approximately 
94,000  copies  of  the  Post’s  extra 
were  delivered  to  non-scribers. 
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Hoiles  Denies 
Law  Violated 
By  Lima  News 

Lima,  Ohio 

C.  H.  Hoiles,  vicepresident  of 
Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.,  said 
this  week  that  the  Lima  News 
has  been  operated  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  strugple  with  scru¬ 
pulous  regard  for  all  laws. 

His  statement  referred  to  the 
filing  of  a  civil  antitrust  suit 
against  the  News  and  the  Free¬ 
dom  Newspapers,  a  i)artnership, 
by  the  Lima  Citizen.  (E&P, 
Dec.  7). 

Mr.  Hoiles  commented  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  Citizen  attorneys  allege 
that  the  New's,  its  partners, 
editors  and  publishers  and  some 
of  its  suppliers  have  engaged  in 
a  conspiracy  to  injure  the 
Citizen  and  monopolize  the  Lima 
;  newspaper  market  by  illegal 
!  means.  The  Citizen  asserts  that 
it  has  been  damaged  in  the 
amount  of  $2,625,000  and  is  ask¬ 
ing  for  treble  damages  amount- 
.  ing  to  $7,875,000. 

“The  Citizen’s  list  of  charges 
I  exhaust  practically  the  whole 
range  of  possible  anti-com¬ 
petitive  practices  but  in  exam¬ 
ining  it,  we  are  unable  to  relate 
any  of  these  charges  to  our  own 
behavior.  We  are  awaiting  with 
considerable  interest  further 
revelations  by  the  Citizen’s  at¬ 
torneys  so  that  we  may  de¬ 
termine  just  which  activities  of 
the  News  are  supposed  to  fall 
within  the  categories  described. 

Full  Competition 

“While  we  await  further  de¬ 
velopments,  we  can  only  repeat 
that  the  News  and  Freedom 
Newspapers  Inc.  have  operated 
with  scrupulous  regard  for  all 
laws  including  the  anti-trust 
laws.  We  have  violated  none  of 
them  in  letter  or  in  spirit.  We 
have,  however,  engaged  in  every 
facet  of  full  and  free  compe- 
i  tition  consistent  with  the 
American  tradition  of  fair  play 
and  individual  enterprise. 

“It  is  true  that  the  Lima 
new'spaper  market  is  a  limited 
one  and  that  markets  of  com¬ 
parable  size  in  other  areas  have 
not  been  able  to  support  two 
newspapers.  For  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years,  the  Citizen  has  dis¬ 
tributed  literature  and  printed 
,  front  page  editorials  pointing 
out  that  Lima,  Ohio  is  a  one- 
newspaper  environment.  The 
Citizen  has  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  mount  two  publicity  cam¬ 
paigns  under  banners  reading 
editor  8c  PUBLISHER 


‘Let’s  finish  the  job’  and  ‘The 
Citizen  ALONE  is  all  you  need.’ 

“In  a  competitive  situation 
such  as  exists  in  Lima,  there 
are  bound  to  be  losses.  The 
News  has  not  attempted  to 
blame  any  losses  it  may  have 
suffered  on  the  Citizen’s  ac¬ 
tivities.  In  fact,  we  could  even 
sympathize  with  the  Citizen  in 
its  present  plight  were  it  not 
that  the  principal  owners  of  the 
Citizen  knew  of  the  existing 
market  limitations  before  they 
.started  publishing  their  paper  in 
competition  with  the  News.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances,  the 
Citizen’s  present  legal  action  is 
nothing  more  than  a  complaint 
that  the  News  is  still  in  business 
and  that  the  Citizen  has  failed 
in  its  attempt  to  monopolize  the 
Lima  area. 

Superior  Product 

“However,  it  is  a  basic  tenet 
of  our  philosophy  that  a  su¬ 
perior  jiroduct  will  eventually 
create  a  successful  business  We 
still  believe  this.  We  have  not 
and  will  not  attempt  to  “aid” 
the  competitive  process  by  en¬ 
gaging  in  any  kind  of  a  smear 
campaign. 

“The  circulation  of  the  Lima 
News  has  increased  each  year 
since  its  low  point  of  1957.  We 
sincerely  believe  that  this 
growth  is  the  result  of  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  produce  a  quality  news¬ 
paper  which  attracts  readers 
and  our  continuous  efforts  to 
expose  new  readers  to  the  News. 
In  our  opinion,  the  Citizen’s 
groundless  lawsuit  is  an  ill- 
advised  attempt  to  gain  in  court 
that  which  has  not  been 
achieved  in  the  crucible  of  the 
market  place.  Our  sympathies 
lie  with  the  Lima  area  mer¬ 
chants  upon  whom  the  Citizen 
will  have  to  call  in  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  obtain  support  for 
the  Citizen’s  grossly  mistaken 
allegations.” 

• 

Krebs  Names  Mayer 
To  Publisher’s  Post 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

Walter  W.  Krebs,  publisher  of 
the  Tribune-Democrat  since 
1927,  has  announced  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  that  position  and 
the  appointment  of  Richard  H. 
Mayer  as  publisher.  Mr.  Krebs 
will  continue  as  president  of 
Johnstown  Tribune  Publishing 
Co.  and  as  editor  of  the  Tribune- 
Democrat, 

Mr.  Mayer’s  appointment 
comes  on  the  110th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Tribune. 
He  has  been  serving  as  assistant 
to  the  publisher  and  as  person¬ 
nel  director  for  several  years. 
Previously  he  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  paper’s  advertising 
staff. 
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Ed  Ainsworth  Wins 
Vacation  in  Spain 

Los  Angeles 

Ed  Ainsworth,  Los  Anqeles 
Times  writer,  has  l)een  named 
winner  of  a  journalistic  contest 
in  honor  of  the  250th  anniver¬ 
sary  celebration  of  the  birth  of 
Franciscan  Father  Junipero 
Serra,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  Spanish  Ministry 
of  Information  and  Tourism  in 
Madrid  and  the  Spanish  Na¬ 
tional  Tourist  Office  in  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Ainsworth  will 
receive  a  trip  for  two  to  Spain. 

His  article,  published  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Sept.  15,  and 


was  chosen  as  the  most  out¬ 
standing  one  submitted  on  the 
subject,  “Father  Junipero  Serra, 
a  pioneer  of  the  West.” 

• 

Names  Ahlbum  for  PR 

The  appointment  of  Sumner 
P.  Ahlbum  as  vicepresident  for 
jiublic  information  of  the  Radio 
Free  Europe  Fund  Inc.  has  been 
announced  by  Theodore  C.  Strei- 
bert,  president. 

Mr.  Ahlbum  had  been  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Manning  Public 
Relations  Firm,  New  York,  since 
1959.  Previously  he  was  news 
editor  of  NEA  Service  for  13 
years  and  worked  on  newspapers 
in  Providence,  R.  I. 
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I  DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
I  Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 

I  Mesa.  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431 

!  APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
I  Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans. 

'  ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
I  sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
I  is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
!  sellinK. 

!  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

i  P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michican 


DIAL,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  349-7422 
’’America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Buying?  Selling?  ’Turn  right  to  DIAL  I 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
Upland  California 


SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 


A  GOOD  BROKER  saves  ‘hunting’ 
costs,  guides  on  maximum  tax  ad¬ 
vantages  and  counsels  toward  successful 
operations.  Newspaper  Service  Com- 
l>any,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama 
City,  Fla. 


'  DEMAND  FOR  PAPERS  IS  GREAT. 

[  Now  is  the  time  to  sell.  Perhaps  you 
i  are  listed  with  others;  it  makes  no 
I  difference  —  list  with  us.  We  give 
<iuick  action:  we  have  a  number  of 
Imyers.  Dixie  Newspapers.  Brokers. 
Box  579,  Gadsden,  Alabama. 


QUICK  SALE  —  Other  interests  force 
sale  of  growing,  6-eolumn.  offset  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  in  fast-growing  Florida 
community.  New  equipment.  Good 
money-maker.  First  $20,000  gets  it.  Box 
759,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ROTARY  OFFSET  PLANT  for  news¬ 
papers  &  shopi>ers  available  because  of 
other  interests.  Profit  increasing.  S.E. 
coastal  location.  $90,000.  or  with  two 
publications  also.  $125,000.  Terms. 
Financial  references.  Box  746,  EMitor 
&  Publisher. 


SEWERAL  EXCEPTIONAL 
DAILIES  and  WEEKLIES 
now  available  in  South  and  Southeast. 
Write  or  Call:  Bill  Matthew,  Broker. 
P.O.  Box  12.  Panama  City,  Florida. 
Phone  234-3743  day  or  night 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPEHt  in  growing 
community  in  Zone  4.  Reasonably 
priced.  Box  781,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


COMPLETTE  LETTERPRESS  WEEK¬ 
LY,  publishing  and  job  shop  equipment, 
for  sale  in  North  Central  Florida. 
Optional :  second-class  and  controlled 
circulation  i)ermits  to  publish  locally. 
Big  opportunity  for  publishing  weekly 
and  job  work.  Phone  787-6277  or  P.  O. 
Box  527,  Lenburg,  Florida. 


WHOLE  OR  Fart  interest  in  off¬ 
set  weekly  doing  $70M  advertising 
volume.  Wholly  produced  our  own 
plant.  Elastern  state.  Room  to  expand. 
Write  Box  840,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


IF  ITS  MONEY  YOU  WANT,  this 
money-maker  is  for  you.  Carolina  offset 
weekly,  town  of  5,000.  Gross  over 
$30-M  —  priced  to  go  at  $20-M.  Box 
851,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

CLEAN.  SOUND.  SAFE  WEEKLIES: 
Wis.  $85M:  Mich.  $31M;  Ind.  $235M; 
Minn.  $78M ;  Colo.  $70M;  New  Ehig. 
$125M:  many  others.  Marion  R.  Kreh¬ 
biel.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans. 


I  2  E2CCLUSIVE  CALIF.  WE^rKLIES 
I  serving  rich,  rural  onpire,  farm, 
factory  and  construction  payroll.  Ebc- 
cept.  plant,  isolated.  Grossing  $160,000, 
growing,  $35,000  down.  Jos.  A.  Snyder, 
Newsi>aper  Broker.  2234  &  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


PRIZE-WINNING  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY 
newspaper  in  fast-growing  Upper  Mid¬ 
west  college  community.  1963  sales  to 
top  $120,000 ;  potential  $260,000.  Major 
retail  area.  $86,000  down;  good  terms. 
Conflicting  interests  makes  it  desirable 
for  publisher  to  sell.  Box  778,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 


1.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN.  County  seat 
semi-weekly.  Priced  at  $155,000. 
Terms. 

2.  CALIFORNIA.  Paid  weekly  and 
shopper.  Gross  $80,000.  Priced  at 
$45,000.  Terms. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 


’THRIVING  ElASTERN  PA.  WESaCLY 
in  high  income  area.  Annual  volume 
$250,000.  Details  to  financially  quali¬ 
fied  principals.  Box  883,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

INTERES’TED  IN  ALL  OR  PART  of 
Midwest  morning  or  evening  dailies, 
particularly  Ohio,  with  circulation  from 
10-M  to  100-M.  Elox  817,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 
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ANNOUINCEMENTS 
Businesg  Opportunitiet 


StartinK  new  ad  paper  in  Florida. 
Need  ad  man  as  working  partner.  Box 
816,  Editor  b  Publisher. 

Special  Edition 

HISTORICAL  SPECIAL.  104-page8. 
offset  weekly,  37  page  ads.  500  pirtures. 
Send  31.00.  Kenedy,  Texas,  TIMES. 


>EWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Fillerg 

COPY  EDITORS  save  time  in  page 
makeup  with  HANDY  FILLER.S, 
printed  copy,  ta|)e.  Box  .54.>1,  San 
Francisco. 


Job  Printing 

PUBLISHING  FACILITIES 

Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  NYC;  will  divide.  Telewriter 
connection  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Pitts. 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  nudl. 
Black  &  white  newspaper  composition 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or 
contract  basis.  Call  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Area  Code  212,  LO  3-6563,  or  write 
Box  982.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 

Co..  Inc.  ! 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2.  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363  ' 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 

AND  PROCESSING  i 

Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900  I 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MCWING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


EQUIPMENT  M.ART 

C omposing  Room 

INTERTYPES 

MODEL  F-4/4  Mixer  —  4/90  &  4/34 
mags. — 4  Molds 

MODEL  G-4  Mixer  —  2/90  &  2/72 
mags. — 6  Molds 

MODEL  G-4/2  Mixer  —  2/90,  2/72  A 
2/34  mags.— 6  Molds 
MODEL  H-3  Headletter  Machine  — 
3/72  mags.— 4  Molds 

LINOTYPES 

MODEL  30  MIXER  —  4/90  &  4/34 
mags. — 6  Molds 

All  with  Quadders,  Saws,  Blowers. 
Electric  Pots,  Feeders,  A.C,  Motors 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590  i 


MODEL  Ft  INTEHTTPE  FOTOSinTER 
complete  with  mats,  etc.  like  new.  Save 
approx.  $14,000.00.  Tompkins — 712  S. 
Clark,  Chicago. 


SAVE  COMPOSING  ROOM  COSTS 
with  Handy  Fillers  printed  copy,  fills 
holes  fast.  P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 


Mat  Molders 

Goss  46U-roller;  R.  Hoe  direct  pres¬ 
sure,  hydraulic  Mat  Molder,  750-ton 
capacity  heated  base;  Lake  Erie 
DirecuO-Mat  800-ton  capacity, 
heated  base.  For  around  the  clock 
service — available  now  are  these  i 
molding  giants.  .  ' 

Universal  Ptq,  Equipment  Co.,  Inc.  I  I 
Lyndhvrst,  New  Jersey _ I 
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Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SEU  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PUa 


HC 


Composing  Rttom 

FOR  .SALE;  .3  Fairchild  TTS  units 
with  electric  eye;  4  iwrforators,  stand¬ 
ard;  3  Glider  saws;  4  Linotype*  and 
Intertypes  with  (luadders  and  saw. 
Tenafly  Ptg.  Co.,  15  W.  Clinton  Ave., 
Tenafly,  N.J. 


L  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unite<l  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.**  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  bettor  at  any  price.  Write  for 


literature. 

L  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
lll-ll'S  W.  Market  St..  Elkin,  N.  C. 
World*s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone;  H35-16i;t 


Mail  RfHim 

FOR  SALE:  One  Saxmayer  Tying  Ma¬ 
chine.  Write:  Rockland  Indeiiendent. 
8  Wayne  Ave.,  Suffern.  N.Y. 


Perforator  Tape 


PERFORATOR  TAPE-*rTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"*  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  A  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 


Photitengraring  Equipment 

SCAN-A-GRAVER.  J?F-371  Cadet.  65 
line  screen,  complete.  Used  14  months. 
Perfect  condition.  $2,760.00  our  floor. 
Can  lie  moved  in  auto.  Available  De¬ 
cember  Ist.  *rhe  Leader,  600  Bay 
Avenue.  Point  Pleasant  Beach,  New 
Jersey.  Area  Code  201,  899-1000. 


;;  F.MIU'IIILU  ST.\ND.4UD  I-HltKOK.\T<>R8 
—  Elxcellent  cond.  Used  2  shifts  daily. 
$2,500.  Courier-Times,  Levittown,  Pa. 
Mr.  Lo<iwig  215-Wl  3-1000. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 


16-Page  hi  and  %  foldei^2  color  pans, 
comtwnsators.  side  lay  register — 60 
HP  2-motor  AC  drive— complete  stereo 
— available  now  I 

All  Neto  1953 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


12-Page  Duplex  *rubular— com.  stereo 
16-Page  Duplex  *rubulai>-com.  stereo 
Pony  Autoplate  22%**  w/4  ton  elec¬ 
tric  p^,  pump  A  spout 
Pony  Autoplate  23^'  pump  A  spout 
Autoplato  and  hand  equipment 
Stereotyiie  Chases 


Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey 
201  GE.  8-3744  N.J.  OX.  5-6458  N.Y. 

6  GOSS  UNITS 

2294*  cut-off,  2  color  cylinders  for  4 
color  Pony  Autoplate  available. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


GOSS  48-page  arch  type  unit  style 
press,  three  floor  units  and  double 
folder  22%*  cut-off.  A.C.  press  motor 
drive:  electric  metal  pot.  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate;  Sta-Hi  and  router.  John  Griffiths 
Co..  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  doable  parallel  or  any 
combination.  Accurate  fold — high  speed 
for  Rotary  Presses.  Okie.  City  Machine 
Works.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  OUa. 
City,  Okla.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


FOR  SALE:  One  twin  hole  folder, 
standard  cut-off  2294,  can  be  seen  in 
operation ;  one  delivery  with  <iuarter 
fold  —  other  delivery  tabloid  fold.  Very 
reasonably  priced.  Long  Publishing  Co., 
1315  Cherry  St..  Philadelphia-7,  Pa. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

Hoe  32  Page  Magazine  Press  Prod. 
11x151.4*  2  Colors  One  Side,  One  . 

Color  Reverse  Additional  Folds  For 
Digest  Size  Bonks. 

Hoe  Double  Plato  Tail  Cutter  21  li*. 

2  Ludlows — Gas  and  E3ectric  Pot 
1  Cabinet — Mats  (Send  for  Mat  List!  | 
Model  8  Linotype  Electric  Pot  | 

Nolan  1-ton  Electric  Melting  Pot 
Complete  Plants  Bought  and  Sold. 
Wanted  All  Types  Of  Comiiosing 
Eluipment. 

APEX  PTG.  MACHY.  i 

210  ELIZABETH  ST. 

NEW  YORK  12.  N.Y. 
worth  6-0070 


DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN 

2  Units — 32  pages — 223^" 

with  2  Extra  Color  Cylinders. 
Double  Folder;  Complete  Stereo; 
Vacuum  Pony  Autoplate,  Stahi 
Former,  Router,  Mat  Roller, 
Chases.  Gas  Pot. 

Reasonably  Priced  for  Quick 
Removal 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
2  Unit  Goss  Suburban 
2  Unit  Thatcher 

6  Unit  Vanguard.  This  machine  can  be 
broken  up  as  follows: 

2  Units  plus  folder 

3  Units  plus  folder 

4  Units  plus  folder,  or  it  can  be  sold 

as  it  is. 


Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey 
201  GE.  8-3744  N.J.  OX.  6-5468  N.Y. 

24  pp.  SCO*lT  PRESS,  2  plates  wide,  j 
23iV*  cutoff,  double  color  deck  half  ^ 
and  quarter  folder,  ideal  for  news-  . 
paper  and  color  circulars,  good  con-  i 
dition. _  I 


40  pp.  GOSS  PRESS.  2  plates  wide. 
23A^  cutoff,  single  color  deck,  two  ! 
folders  in  tandem,  one  with  quarter 
folder,  good  condition.  ^ 

Newspaper  Publishers,  Inc.  : 

21  N.  Main  St.  East  St.  Louis,  III. 


GOSS  PRESS  23-9/16"  ' 

8  HSLC  units  (2  reversible)  —  2  color 
cylinders  —  2  double  folders  with  3 
C-H  conveyor  —  plate  conveyor  —  Cline  i 
3  arm  reels  and  automatic  tensions  —  | 
2  AC  2  motor  press  drives  (new  1948) 
Elxcellent  condition  —  Available  now  I  I 
Can  divide  as  two  4-unit  presses. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


GOING  OFFSET.  Selling  Model  E 
Duplex;  Comet  Lino  and  Model  8.  both 
with  *rTS;  two  TTS  perforators:  Fair- 
child  Scan-A-Graver,  six  month*s  old:  | 
two  8'  steel  newspaper  makeup  stones: 
flat  plate  shaver;  almost  new  Nolan 
shall  mortiser.  All  in  top  condition. 
Available  March  1,  Selling  singly  or  as 
a  unit.  Make  us  an  offer  I  *rhe  Herald.  . 
Ahoskie,  N.C. 


48-PAGE  GOSS  Rotary  Straightline 
Press,  3  decks;  2  folders;  21^*  cut-  ; 
off ;  Pony  auto-plate ;  6,000  Ib.  metal 
pot;  26  turtles;  26  chases;  Scott  mat 
roller;  all  for  $18,000.  Other  hot  metal 
equipment  available.  Going  offset  in  *64.  i 
Contact  Fred  McFarlin,  The  Daily  | 
Times,  Melbourne,  Fla.  | 


MODEL  "K**  ELROD,  SERIAL  K-331- 
E.  Good  condition.  $1,500.  Convention 
Press,  216  West  (Thurch  Street,  Jack¬ 
sonville-2,  Florida. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


SCOTT  PRESS— 2234 

3  UNITS  —  DOUBLE  POLDER  _ 
BALLOON  FORHEIR  COU)R  CfL 
INDER  and  REVERSE  —  SCOTT  t 
ARM  REELS  and  JONE^;  AUTO. 
MATTC  TENSIONS  —  AC  126  HP  I 
MO*rOR  PRESS  DRIVE. 

These  are  steel  cylinder,  roller  besri^ 
units  installed  new  in  1938  .-ind  hssi 
heavy  duty  3  to  2  double  folder.  IU| 
be  inspected  in  operation  on  spot  ir 
full  color  work  and  can  be  immedisWr 
available. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4N4 


DUPLEX 

TUBULAR  PRESS 

16  Page  Capacity 
Manufactured  1947 

Model  2/1  with  standard  folder  H  Mil 
delivery.  Cutler  Hammer  50  HP  AC 
motor  drive.  Vacuum  casting  bo, 
heavy  duty  boring  machine,  tubolsr 
router  and  stereo  equipment. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave,,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10411 


8  GOSS  UNITS 

Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  foldiis, 
2294"  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  I 
color  humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
HP.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels,  Clisi 
tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Availsbli 
Now  I  Located  Pasadena,  Califorais. 
Will  divide, 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Cslif. 

48-PAGE  DUPLEX  Metroimlitan  prs« 
No.  R  82.  3  double  width  16-page  uaitl, 
double  folders  and  1  conveyor.  Two 
imrtable  fountains  for  spot  color.  Extrs 
gears,  spare  parts,  and  rollers,  l-tos 
Harrington  electric  paiwr  hoist  with 
spare  parts.  1-60  H.P.  60  cycle  t 
phase  motor,  1-40  H.P.  inch  motor 
chain  drive.  May  l>e  seen  in  operstios, 
running  daily  and  available  November 
15.  1964.  Price  reasonable  and  will  cos- 
sider  terms.  The  Bra<lenton  Herald, 
Bradenton,  Florida,  W.  E.  Page,  Pub 
lisher. 


Stereotype 

FULL-PAGE  Easykastor,  Nolan  Router, 
galley  cabinets.  V-50  Vertical.  2  sswi, 
stereo  chases.  McKay  Ptg.,  7633  Jeffrej 
Blvd.,  CTiicago,  HI. 

If  anted  to  Buy 

Li  notjrpes — I  ntertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 


WANTED:  Used  lift  truck  with  re¬ 
volving  newsprint  roll  clamp.  Times- 
Journal,  Vineland,  N.  J, 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-45N 


REPUTABLE  MANUFACTURER 
newspai>er  e<iuii>ment  seeks  compatible 
items  to  expand  its  line.  Will  rnsDS- 
facture  or  will  sell  manufacturert 
items.  Nation-wide  distribution  to  dsiO 
newspapers.  Write  in  strict  confideaa 
to  Box  849,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative  \ 

Circulation  | 

Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

(OfllCE  MANAGER-ACCOUNTANT  |  (CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  fast- 
accountant  with  depart-  l  Krowin^  Southwestern  Ohio  suburban 
manacemant  capabilities  needed  weekly.  Must  !«  aKftressive  and  able  to 
I  df  «f|rressive  daily.  Metropolitan  New  i>ruduce  results.  Excellent  opportunity 
hak  area  with  irowin*  70-M  publica-  for  rittht  man.  Good  employee  l)ene- 
Itica.  salary,  frinse  benefits.  Box  fits  program.  Salary  o|ien.  Kox  k73. 


Itt,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

J^CTANT  PUBLISHER  for  Ken- 
geky’s  most  modern  weekly,  city  of 
(NO.  Take  charge  of  advertising. 
Sitwing  web  offset  newspaper.  Must 


Iklitor  &  Publisher. 

Clatsified  AdvertUing 


^ing  web  offset  newspaper.  Must  CI,.\SS1KIBI>  TEa.IU'nONE  SOLK^TOU 
e  experienced,  hustler,  educated.  needed  for  Northern  Nassau  County 
(jiptsble.  $100  4-  percentage.  Box  858,  ABC  weekly  group.  Experience  and 
jditor  &  Ihiblisher.  references  necessary.  Good  ground  floor 

- - -  '  opportunity.  Call  or  write:  Mr.  Court- 

(OCALi  (iROUP  seeking  right  man  for  enay.  Community  Newspapers,  Inc.,  147 
aiblishnient  and  operation  of  small  |  Glen  St.,  Glen  Cove,  N.Y. 


2(ae  0  weekly.  Experience  and  highest 
dtrscter  essential.  Good  business  u|i- 
drtunity.  Financing  offered  on  two  to 
M  matching  l>asis.  Box  870,  Editor 
1  Publisher. 


DUplay  Advertising 


•  Publisher.  I  EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  ' 

i‘  _ _ I  SALESMAN  | 

.  I  ...  ..  I  Here's  a  fine,  i>ermanent  i>osition  op- 

Atlministrattve-Sales  iiortunity  for  an  enthusiastic  and 

- - -  .  _  confident  ad  salesman.  Good  possibility 

EXPANDING  INK  COMPANY  with  for  advancement  with  a  well-respected, 
jijor  position  in  news  and  web  offset  strongly-established  evening  daily  and 
jk  wants  the  very  liest  man  available  Sunday  A.M.  publication.  You’ll  be  sell- 
fer  sales  in  Midwest  area.  No  matter  ing  in  a  competitive  metropolitan  mar- 
ios  high  your  present  iiosition  is,  this  ket  of  over  200,000  located  in  Zone  6. 
gpising  is  an  opjjortunity  for  real  You’ll  receive  good  pay  and  will 
(wwth.  Salary  and  benefits  not  limited  participate  in  our  Bonus  Plan  immedi- 
Mt  commensurate  with  experience  and  i  ately.  Interested?  Mail  complete  resume 
jolntial.  U.  S.  Printing  Ink  Corp..  I  in  confidence  to  812,  Editor  &  Pub- 
ff  Industrial  Ave.,  Little  Ferry,  N.  J.  '  lisher. 

Pbone:  201  343-8700.  - -  - 

- -  ,  ADVERTISING  DIRBCTTOR:  Rapidly 

REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGER— Ma-  '  growing  suburban  daily  seeks  aggres- 
ars,  aggressive,  experienced  man  to  |  sive  ad  <lepartment  leader.  Must  per- 
kidquarter  in  NYC  and  take  charge  i  sonally  like  selling.  Top  salary— liberal 
d  Esstern  territory  for  old  line  graphic  bonuses^— company  lienefits.  Chance  of 
irti  machinery  manufacturer.  Career  !  a  life-time.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  844, 
o^rtunity  with  outstanding  iiotential.  j  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ulml  company  lienefits.  t^nd  confi-  .  -  - -  - 

*  '  retail  SALESMAN  who  wants  ad- 
lawisne  .  vantages  of  New  York  life  without 

- - - - crowds  and  commuting.  Top  New  Jersey 

Circulation  >  daily — over  75,000 — needs  retail  man 

- - -  due  to  staff  promotions.  Should  have  2 

llRCULATION  MANAGER  for  large  WVite^in  confiHeSci® 

_ ^1,1..  !  some  copy  layout.  Write  in  conndence, 

I  background  and  salary  needed.  Top 

roBrcnces  reouireu.  &tart  now.  Write  Dew  qii  DisKiiaU^w 

I  I.  Johnson.  The  Spectator.  113  Cass  Box  811,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

I  .'treet,  Joliet,  Illinois.  •  ' 

' - -  DISPLAY  SALES:  Start  now  with 

riECULATION  MAN  wanted  for  key  established  accounts.  Expanding  12- 
jok  with  group  of  outstanding  national  paper  chain  S.  W.  of  Chicago  needs  3 
:  publications.  One  of  America’s  oldest,  salesmen  or  women.  Start  now-$100.00 
I  Bust  successful  and  fastest-growing  plus.  K.  Johnson.  200  Main  St.. 

1  publishing  organizations  seeks  well-  Lemont,  Illinois. 

I  qutlified  man  to  head  up  sale  and  pro- - - 

I  ’n^SlTs  '  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for.  young  ex- 


i  through  distributors  and  newsdealer.s 
iitionally. 

ITiis  man  should  have  5  to  10  years’ 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
for  .small  daily  in  Zone  1. 
Box  881.  Editor  &  Pub 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  well- 
established  statewide  monthly  publica¬ 
tion.  Zone  0.  Investment  imssible.  Box  | 
871.  Editor  &  Publisher,  | 

ADVERTISING  .SALESMAN  for  grow¬ 
ing  weekly  25  miles  from  Atlanta.  Need 
man  who  can  compete  in  market  with 
shopping  centers  coming.  Salary  plus 
commission  for  producer.  Box  884,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CAN  YOU  product:  2.000  inches  dis¬ 
play  ad  sales  |ier  month  in  a  top  quality 
15,000  circ.  magazine  format  supple¬ 
ment  to  suburban  weekly  at  $2.00  iier 
inch?  Area  has  over  1,000  businesses 
as  iKitential. 

If  you  can,  answer  the  next  question  : 
Can  you  recruit  and  train  a  staff  of  ad 
men  who  ran  help  you  produce  5,000 
inches  ad  spare  iier  month?  i 

If  you  can  —  and  are  expierienced 
with  offset  layout  —  and  if  you  are  | 
creative,  imaginative  with  gumption 
and  must  earn  more  than  $10,000,  | 
get  in  touch.  Zone  2. 

Box  868,  Editor  &  Publisher 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  an  ex-  I 
tieriencecl  retail  advertisinf?  salesman. 
Must  lie  l>etween  the  hrcs  of  25  to  35 
and  have  5  to  10  years’  local  display 
experience.  We  prefer  a  man  who  is 
now  workinsT  on  a  combination  news¬ 
paper  under  100, UOO  circulation  who 
wants  to  move  up  to  a  metropolitan 
daily.  This  iiosition  has  adequate  op- 
lK>rtuntty  for  a  irood  salesman  to  t;row 
and  prosper.  Write  Riving  employment 
and  i>ersonal  history  to  the  iiersonnel 
department  of  The  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  P.  O.  Kox  1618,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma. 


lierienced  man  on  11,000  daily  in  cen¬ 
tral  Ohio.  Good  salary  plus  commis- 


»i:d:‘rerniex;;^rieATe  inhales  th^oSgh  ?i?r^er?,'^^%i;drgrol"in"s‘Lr±e'  j"^ 
diitributors  .and  dealers  for  newspaper,  t'^ement  plan  and  group  insuranc^  J^ 

nagaiine,  or  l«th.  and  in  constructive 

diitributor  and  .lealer  contact  and  bar-  T 

fiining.  He  should  be  able  to  introduce  MmmV  V»^^nn’ 

prictical  new  ideas  for  promoting  such  Vernon 

«in.  Home-delivery  development  expe-  N®*"’  Vernon,  Ohio. 

ri«ce  also  valuable.  He  would  be  re- - 

iponsible  for  requisite  staff  of  road  NEWSPAPER 
iMn  and  office  clerical  iiersonnel.  r'Di^llo 

To  a  man  of  character,  ability,  and  txKvJUr 
otrgy,  this  is  an  opportunity  with  a  REQUIRES 

retail  advertising 

Kw  York  area.  MANAGER 

Ihir  orgranization  knows  about  this  I  ^  x  n  ‘LM*!.* 

Write  in  complete  confidence  to  Box  j  \C7rGat  rOSSIDlllTlGS 

!:«.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ,  jPg  RjgPi 

The  man  we  are  looking  for  is  prob¬ 
ably  an  Advertising  Manager  on  a  small 


Box  ,881  Rlitor  &  Publisher  medium-sized  daily  newspaper  who 

_ _  -  _ Editor  &  Publisher  ^  proven  record  of  sales  manage- 

ment.  We  want  someone  who  has  the 
WRWLA’TION  MANAfJER  —  Man  liackground  and  abilities  necessary  to 
uimiliar  with  ABC  and  Little  Merchant  direct  and  inspire  advertising  depart- 
rlan.  Zone  2.  Bo-x  872,  Bklitor  &  Pub-  ments  in  several  newspapers.  'This  man 
‘'•B*’’-  will  have  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the 

basic  function  of  newspaper  advertising 
CIECUI.JVnON  SUPERVISOR  free  to  and  knowledge  of  the  current  problems 
I  CJ  trivel  throughout  areas  6.  7,  8  and  9,  lacing  retailers  which  can  bo  solved  best 
4SN  Biring  and  directing  agenU,  promoting  through  the  intelligent  use  of  newspaper 
tsrrier  lioy  fields  and  supervising  single  ^vertising. 

— —  ropy  oiierations  Minimum  5  years’  ex-  The  salary  is  open,  the  opportunities  are 
J  Psrience  required.  Sales  and  accounting  outstanding  for  a  man  of  vision  and 
“  experience  helpful.  Excellent  wpor-  enthusiasm.  This  is  a  newly  created 
_  bmity  for  advancement.  Preference  Position  If  you  feel  you  can  fill  it.  write 
liven  young  man.  For  consideration.  “"d  tell  us  about  yourself 

"ibmit  complete  resume  including  and  why  jmu  f^l  that  this  is  a  job  you 
__  marital  status,  militair  experience,  pro-  handle.  Your  letter  will  be  kept 

motional  ability  and  telephone  to  Box  Bhe  strictest  confidence. 


II7,  Eiiitor  &  Publisher, 


Reply  to  Box  875,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SPORTS  WRITER— SOUTH  FUJRIDA. 
Need  man  with  good  feature  touch  who 
can  spell.  Layout  desirable.  No.  2  man 
on  3-man  staff.  Heavy  local  coverage. 
25,000  p.m.,  6-day.  Write:  Bob  Maher, 
Hollywood  Sun-Tattler,  Hollywood,  Fla. 

EXPERIENCEJD  REPORTER  for  gen¬ 
eral  assignments  and  part  of  expanding 
City  Hall-Ckiurthouse  routine  on  morn¬ 
ing  daily  in  city  of  45,000  in  Zone  3. 
Give  full  background,  salary  desired  in 
letter.  Box  790,  fklitor  &  Publisher.  I 

IRANIAN  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
MORNING  DAILY  NiaiDS  U.S. 

TRAINED  MANAGING  EDITOR. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  -  FEATURE  WRIT¬ 
ER,  AND  MAN  EXPERIENCED  IN 
MAKEUP  AND  REWRITE.  ' 

GOOD  SALARY. 

WILL  PAY  TRANSPORTATION.  i 
BOX  795.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ; 

STAFF  WRITER  for  expanding  news  | 
bureau  in  nationally-known  Michigan 
engineering  college.  News  and  feature 
ability  more  important  than  experience. 
Details  to  Box  800,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

COPY  EDITOR 

stimulating  job  with  a  future  on  3- 
man  copy  desk.  Vacancy  created  by 
staff  promotions  due  to  our  continuing 
growth.  I^eading  suburban  chain  of 
five  award-winning  offset  weeklies  on 
Chicago’s  North  Shore,  30,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Competitive  salary  plus  good  po¬ 
tential.  Excellent  fringe  lienefits  and 
working  conditions.  Modern  offices.  A 
good  step  up  for  a  reporter  who  writes 
clean,  tight  copy.  Under  40.  David 
Roe,  Hollister  Publications.  Wilmette, 

'  III. 

EDITOR  wanted  for  growing  weekly — 
part  of  large  chain  in  Bergen  (bounty. 
New  Jersey,  30  minutes  from  NYC.  i 
All-around  experience  necessary,  in¬ 
cluding  writing  editorials  and  make¬ 
up,  handling  staff.  Box  832,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

FAST  REPORTER  with  6  months’  to  a 
year’s  experience — probably  now  with 
weekly  or  small  daily — for  active  town 
beat  with  New  England  daily.  Many 
compemy  benefits;  good  growth  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  full  details,  salary,  first 
letter.  Box  847,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOOD  EDITOR.  Young  woman  in  30- 
40-year  range  with  journalistic  back¬ 
ground  —  knowledge  of  pictures  — 
competent  in  home  economics  and  food 
preparation  —  to  head  Midwestern 
newspapers  kitchen  home  economics 
operation.  Poise,  speaking  ability  alM 
desirable  factors.  Write  Box  820,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  for  up¬ 
state  (N.Y.)  afternoon  daily.  Re- 
siKinsible  jiosition  —  immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Good  fiay  and  other  lienefits.  State 
experience,  education,  salary  range, 
date  available.  Box  845,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

GENFHIAL  REPORTER  for  small  daily 
in  Northern  Illinois.  Beat  to  cover 
courthouse  and  city  government  offices. 
Write:  Thomas  T.  West,  Publisher, 
Herald,  Morris,  III. 

GIRL  for  society,  general  news  desk 
on  fast-moving  semi-weekly.  Will  train 
right  person,  preferably  from  New 
England-New  York  area.  Interest,  en¬ 
thusiasm  essential.  Write  John  W. 
Nash.  Times  Publishing  <k>.  Box  539, 
New  Milford.  Conn. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  East  Ckiast  50.000 
morning  daily.  College  graduate  with  at 
least  7  years’  experience,  some  in  execu¬ 
tive  capacity.  Mature  news  and  layout 
judgment.  Submit  complete  resume, 
references  and  salary  anticipated.  Box 
838,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  DESK  MAN 

with  a  flair  for  makeup  wanted  by  the 
Louisville  Times.  Man  with  experience 
on  good  daily  operation  preferred.  Age 
25-36.  (Jollege  degree.  Blxcellent  bene¬ 
fits  on  an  afternoon  paper.  Send 
resume  to  Cleve  Rumble,  Director.  Em¬ 
ployee  Relations,  The  Louisville  Times, 
Louisville  2,  Kentucky. 


INTERPREHVE 

WRITER 


Position  requires  sn  indi¬ 
vidual  with  ability  to  discern 
the  sociological  implications  of 
changing  technologies  and; 
from  this  base,  develop  con¬ 
ceptual  treatises,  speeches,  arti¬ 
cles  and  reports.  Applicants 
must  possess  ability  to  converse 
and  write  at  both  semi  techni¬ 
cal  and  general  levels  and 
should  exhibit  extraordinary 
command  of  the  language.  This 
assignment  demands  an  ener¬ 
getic  and  zestful  person  con¬ 
cerned  with  details.  Must  be  a 
self  starter  and,  should  prefer¬ 
ably  have  some  public  rela¬ 
tions  experience.  Desire  some¬ 
one  in  30-40  age  bracket.  Ap¬ 
plicants  are  requested  to  sub¬ 
mit  examples  of  their  writing 
which  characterize  their  fields 
of  interest  and  which  reveal  the 
general  traits  and  abilities  de¬ 
scribed  above.  Please  include 
salary  requirements  and  a  re¬ 
sume  of  education  and  expe- 


Box  848 

Editor  &  Publisher 


editor  8C  publisher  for  December  14,  1963 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEI.P  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEU*  W  ANTED 

Editoritd 


HEIJ*  WANTED 

Merhanical-Eroduction 


MANAGING  EIDITOR  needs  Kood  right- 
hand  man  assist  area  news,  wire, 
heads.  8-M  Afiemoon  daily.  Write 
fully:  Oneida  (New  York)  Dispatch. 


REPORTER 


I  EDITOR 

INDUSTRIAL 
i  COMMUNICATIONS 


Leading  Southeast  daily  seeks 
competent  journeyman  or 
promising  beginner.  High 
standards  rewarded  with  top 
pay  :  chance  for  advancement ; 
ail  company  benefits.  Over 
100,600  circulation.  Ouistal  city 
in  prime  recreation  area.  Mod¬ 
erate  climate. 

Box  835 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Wisconsin  daily^ 
17.000  circulation,  near  Milwaukee. 
Need  editor  to  develop  q>ort  pages  with 
primarily  local  sports  (high  school  and 
college  level)  and  a  side  bar  interest 
in  outdoor  and  participation  sports. 
Will  supervise  a  two  man  department. 
Send  full  resume  and  salary  expected 
to:  Personnel  Manager,  Waukesha 

Daily  Freeman,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 


WOMAN’S  PAGE  EDITOR  leading 
Zone  I  newspaper.  We  major  in  local 
coverage.  After  self>8tarting  comer 
with  ideas.  Box  830,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. 


YOUNG  WRITER  with  initiative,  wit 
and  imagination  for  bright  features, 
depth  reporting  on  a  newspaper  with 
a  fresh  approach,  few  sacred  cows. 
College  or  newspaper  clips  will  show 
your  style.  If  you  can  write  short, 
sharp  editorials,  so  much  the  better. 
W.  N.  Roesgen.  M.E.,  Sandusky  (Ohio) 
Register. 


AFTERNOON  DAILY,  10.(K)d  circula- 
tion,  Connecticut  city,  has  oitening  for 
reporter,  male  or  female,  with  good 
educational  background  and  minimum 
two  years’  ex|>erience  on  dailies.  S|>e- 
cial  assignments.  reiK>rting  in  <lepth. 
Fine  company  lienehts.  Chance  for  ad> 
vancement.  Give  full  resume  with 
letter.  Samples  of  work  desireil.  Box 
878,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALERT.  ENTERPRISING  Reporter- 
Photographer  to  oiierate  I-man  bureau 
in  Florida  East  0>a8t  resort  city  of 
9,00b.  Man  or  woman.  Experience  a 
must.  Box  864,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  Metro)x>litan  morn- 
ing-Sunday  newspai^er.  E&P  Zone  8. 
has  openings  for  qualified  copy  readers. 
Ideal  situations  for  young  iieoide  de¬ 
siring  to  advance  from  the  small  patter 
cate^ry.  Please  give  full  details  of 
education  and  work  experience  in  first 
letter  to  Box  854,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  Nationally  known  Philadelphia  based 
drug  firm  has  oi>ening  for  Editor  of 
I  high  calibre  ttublication  directe<l  to 
its  sales  staff.  Two  to  five  years 
I  in  industrial  communications  or  re- 
I  lated  exi>erience.  Or»i>ortunity  to  ex- 

I  ercise  initiative,  assume  resiionsibiU 

ity,  and  demonstrate  creativity. 

Comitetitive  starting  salary,  broad- 
liased  company  Itenefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  include  salary  requirements 
to: 

Box  8.55,  Etlitor  &  Publisher 
I  An  Equal  Op|K>rtunity  Employer! 


EDITOR  to  haiulle  news  of  quality 
weekly  newspai>er  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Ability  to  take  and  develop  own  photos 
,  essential.  Opiiortunity  for  re|K>rter  or 
anyone  of  proven  news  writing  ability. 

I  Earnings  of  $6500  up.  (lood  housing 
I  available  at  modest  rent,  (’ameras,  auto 
I  allowance  furnished.  Fine  residential 
community.  Write  full  i>ersonal  data  to 
Box  874,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


‘  EDITOR-MANAGER  for  Massachusetts 
weekly.  Under  40.  Must  l»e  worker,  not 
j  superv'isor.  $100  week.  Give  exierience 
and  references  first  letter.  Box  866, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  for  news 
desk  on  Hft«rnoon  daily.  Male  who  likes 
desk  work.  Apply:  ManaKinK  Editor, 

'  Journal,  Beaumont,  Texas. 


(MJOD  REPORTER  WANTED  by  West 
j  Texas  afternoon  daily  with  116.000  cir¬ 
culation.  Southwesterner  preferred.  We 
I  ilon’t  want  hot-shot  or  drifter :  we 
want  ambitious  man  with  nose  for  news 
'  who  has  courasre  and  fidelity  to  reiiort 
I  .'\ccurately  in  flowinK,  simple  English. 

I  If  you  can  keep  up  with  ^ood  news 
'  stall,  tell  us  al>out  yourself.  Box  S79. 

'  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I _ 

I  MANAGING  EDITOR  for  9S-year-old, 
;  16  to  24-pa(|'e  prize-winninK  weekly  in 
county  seat  of  7,500.  Growin^r  com¬ 
munity.  Must  be  experienced  in  country 
neu'spai>er  publishinK.  Good  optK>rtunity 
for  younK  man.  hut  a^e  is  no  barrier 
to  this  job.  Write:  The  Aberdeen  Ex- 
I  aminer,  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  Att:  W.  E. 
Jones. 


NEWSMAN-PHOTOGRAPHER,  experi¬ 
enced.  for  growing  Arizona  offset  semi¬ 
weekly.  Man  must  be  able  to  accept 
challenge,  responsibility.  Opjiortunity 
and  good  pay  tor  right  man.  Don 
Kramer,  Publisher,  Dispatch,  Casa 
Grande,  Ariz. 


I 


I 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY  for 
young  newsman  with  journalism  degree 
or  a  few  years  of  exiierience.  Me<lium- 
sized  midwest  p.m.  <laily  looking  for 
assistant  managing  e<litor  after  short 
iwriod  on  city-lieat.  siiorts.  State  ex- 
l>erience  and  references.  Box  860,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  ex|)erience<l  or  (iualifie<i 
lieginner,  small  Ohio  daily.  Photograt>hy 
knowle<lge  helpful  but  not  essential. 
Box  867,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SECOND  IN  COMMAND  WANTED  by 
Ashland  (Ohio!  Times-Cazette.  Man 
must  lie  able  to  handle  wire  service, 
loc.al  «)py.  Unifax,  direct  staff  in  col¬ 
lege  city  of  20,000.  Pleasant  working 
conditions  on  6-<lay  P.M.  Must  lie  able 
to  write  sharii  heails  and  e<lit  copy. 
Hospitalization.  insurance  lienefits 
offeretl.  Send  all  first  letter  including 
liicture.  Howard  Smallsreetl. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  9.900  circulation 
daily.  Must  have  car  and  camera  ex¬ 
iierience.  Send  liackground,  family 
status,  draft  status,  salary  re<iuire- 
ments,  samples  of  work,  picture  and 
references  to  Galen  McClain,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Peru  Daily  Tribune, 
Peru,  Ind. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  for  Midwestern 
evening  daily,  25,000  circ.  Need  ex|ieri- 
encetl.  aggressive,  mature  woman 
lamiliar  with  makeup,  layout.  (kkxI  o|i- 
IKirtunity  in  rapidly-growing,  progres¬ 
sive  city.  Will  heail  staff  of  four.  En¬ 
close  iihoto,  references.  Box  852,  EJditor 
&  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR  with  imagination, 
enterprise,  new  ideas,  makeup  flair, 
nee<led  to  create  strong  family  interest 
section  for  dynamic,  growing  63.000 
Midwestern  daily  near  major  urban 
center.  Goo<l  iiay,  lienefits,  37**^  hour 
week  :  chance  to  exercise  initiative,  join 
a  fast-moving  team  work  oiieration. 
Box  880,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSITOR— JOB  PRESSMAN 
EYill  time.  County  Weekly 
The  True  Republican.  Sycamore,  111. 


MACHINIST  for  14-machine  shop. 
Lobster  shift:  40-hr.  week.  Good  pty. 
TTS  exiierience  preferred.  Call  or  write; 
Jack  Kenner,  ’The  Lima  News,  Liras, 
Ohio. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  morning  dsily 
newspaiier,  70,000  circulation,  ne<^ 
maintenance  suiiervisor  for  J-iinit  Tubs, 
lar  presses  Goss  and  Duplex — 7-uniU 
each.  Knowleilge  of  Spanish  important 
Send  references,  experience  and  ambi¬ 
tions,  accompanieel  by  photograph  to: 
('arlos  Perez,  El  Universe),  Cuayaquil, 
Ek'uailor. 


’ITS  OPERATOR  o|)enings  on  day  or 
night  shifts.  If  you  are  ex|ierieneed 
and  will  move  to  Baltimore,  we  will 
pay  trnnsi>ortation  and  moving  ex- 
lienses  u|ion  acceptance.  Union  scale  in 
non-union  shop:  7  paid  holidays;  paid 
vacation,  hospitalization  and  sick  bene 
fits.  Latest  equipment.  Cull:  Mr.  Gan 
rett  in  Baltimore,  BE  5-9I4I  or  New 
York.  RE  2-2888.  Or  write  Monumental 
Ptg,  Co.,  32nd  &  Elm  Ave.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Miscellaneous 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennayl- 
vania  newspapers.  Our  members 
well-qualifieel  reporters,  eelitora,  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation  and  hack  shop  per¬ 
sonnel.  Write  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front 
Street.  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  for  application 
form. 

Public  Relations 

ASSISTANTS  to  prepare  for  manage-  J 
ment  of  branch  PR  offices  in  college  i 
communities.  Zones  2.  5,  9.  Career  op¬ 
portunity.  College  fraternity  membw  1 
preferred.  Send  full  resume.  Box  824,  ! 
Elditor  &  Publisher,  ' 
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YOU  ARE  WORKING  AS  I 
MANAGING  EDITOR  | 
NOW... 

You  are  working  on  a  substantial 
liook  and  you  are  doing  a  good  job  | 
.  .  .  but  your  horizons  are  limite<l  i 
and  your  growth  prosi>ects  look  I 
unpromising.  ! 

If  you  are  a  top  man  in  your  field 
— if  you  are  looking  for  broadened  [ 
career  optiortunities — and  if  you  are 
a  proven  and  seasoned  pro — we  may 
have  the  spot  for  you.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability  and  growth  ! 
Iiotential. 

Send  resume  and  sample  copy  of 
your  magazine  to  Box  860,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


ZONE  5  P.M.  DAILY  wants  deskman.  ! 
preferably  experienced  in  layout.  Chal¬ 
lenging  job  offering  oi>i)ortunity.  Give  j 
liackground,  references,  and  salary  ex-  , 
liecteil.  All  applicants  considered.  Bo.x  i 
X65.  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

Free  Lance 


THE  NA’nONAL  INSIDER,  America’s 
fastest  growing  weekly  newspaper,  is  ; 
establishing  a  nation-wide  system  of  | 
stringers.  If  you  are  ambitious,  accu-  ' 
rate,  productive — and  above  all  a  good  j 
writer  —  we  c.an  offer  a  guarantee)! 
weekly  income.  Write  or  call:  Bob  ! 
Borzello,  2713  N.  Pulaski  Rd.,  (Chicago,  [ 
Illinois  60639.  Phone:  Area  Code  312, 
772-5866. 


STRINGERS  WAN’TED 
Monthly  Printing  Trade  Newspaper 
Box  856,  Eiditor  &  Publisher 

Mechanical-Production 


CASTERMAN — Composition,  sorts  and  , 
Thomiison.  Elxperienced.  Go<^  future  —  ! 
good  salary.  'IVpefounders  of  Chicago,  | 
1100  S.  Kostner,  SAcramento  2-6530.  < 
Out-of-town  call  collect.  i 

EDITOR  8C  PUBL 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotyi>e,  Intertype  Instruction 
FVee  Information 


CLASSIFIED 

Affvertisinfi  Rateg 

Line  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (PayabIt  with 
ordtr)  4  timis  ®  80c  per  lint  tatk 
iniertion;  3  timei  Q  90c;  2  9  $1.00: 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOc 
for  box  service  and  count  ee  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  linee  minimuai. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  adi  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinpe,  etc- 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  uetil 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  ESP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 
4  timet  9  $L25  per  line  each  insertiai: 
3  timet  9  $1.35;  2  9  $1-45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  hex 
service  and  count  at  1  additional  line  ia 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-emil 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES; 
E&P  classified  advertising  it  set  in  6-poiet 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  ie 
^oint  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  HniL 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  tUn 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (tee 
rite  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rite.  etc. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decoratioM 
changes  your  clattifled  ad  to  “classilid 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  lino— $35  per  colume 
inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

SSO  Third  Avo..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y..  10022 
Phouo  PLoca  2-7050 
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Situ3tlons  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 

\  editorial  | 

editorial 

1  emplftyment  Agencieg 

COLLEGE  JOURNALISM  TEACHER, 
MSJ  IllinoiB,  IT  yeari’  colIeire-taachinK 
ap«rienca  and  publicationi  adviser,  de¬ 
tins  roliege  teaching  ixtsition  in  fall, 
'U.  Box  806,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

EDITOK.  reporter,  daily  ex{wrience, 
leeks  colleee  teaching,  publications  ad¬ 
visory  i>ost.  Collette  statT  experience. 
Family,  trraduate  study.  Box  869.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Administratire 

COULD  YOU  use  an  advertisingr,  circu¬ 
lation.  printing  promotion  man,  with 
nswsroom  experience,  in  a  daily  or 
weekly  situation  you  believe  could  be 
built  to  justify  a  thousand  dollars  a 
month  to  me  in  salary  and,  or,  stock? 
Call  or  write  (strictest  confidence)  my 
representative,  P.  T.  Hines,  iSiblishers 
Seivice.  Phone  274-3670,  P.  O.  Box 
S132,  Greensboro,  N.C.,  27402. 

young  GENERAL  MANAGER  metro 
weeklies  seeks  job  as  manager  small 
daily,  or  assistant  to  publisher  medium 
daily.  Box  792,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN,  extremely  well  versed  in 
all  phases  of  newspaper  production, 
leeks  a  challenging  position  in  news¬ 
paper  administration.  Background  in¬ 
cludes;  production  managing  and 
practical  trade  experience,  limited  ne¬ 
gotiating.  ad-customer  relations,  etc. 
Printing  Management  Degree.  Box  807, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS-PRODUCTION  MANAGER, 
surried.  age  39.  Nineteen  successful 
years'  experience  in  all  departments. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  833,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SEASONED 

NEWSPAPERMAN 

Seeks  General  Manager's  i>osition  on 
■mall  or  medium  daily.  Ebcperienced  all 
business  departments,  production.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record.  health.  References, 
resume  available.  Communications  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  827,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS? 
32-year-old  energetic  Managing  Bklitor 
—  knowiedgeable  —  experienced  all  de¬ 
partments — seeks  to  work  into  man¬ 
agement  and/or  ownership.  Box  859, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artigtg-C.artoonUts 

CARTOONIST 
I  29  years’  experience;  desires  editorial 
I  cartooning  job.  Hava  brush — will  travel, 
j  Box  774,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITORIAL  ARTIST,  nine  yean’  ex¬ 
perience  N.Y.  Mirror,  seeks  i>ermanent 
I  position;  also  do  photo  retouching, 

I  illustrations,  cartooning  and  layout. 
Single,  31,  go  anywhere.  Box  763,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


Circulation 

QUALIFIED  CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER. 
Age  44,  family  man.  Twenty-five  years' 
experience  in  ALL  phases  of  circulation 
with  newspapers  in  16,000  to  160,000 
class;  desires  more  of  a  challenge. 
Iliorough  knowledge  of  ABC— “Little 
Merchant”  plan.  Strong  on  all  promo¬ 
tion.  Proven  ability.  Box  769,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENTERPRISING  GAL  wants  medical 
or  general  assignment  spot  on  Midwest 
daily.  Eighteen  years'  experience.  MA 
degree.  Box  758,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED :  EMiting-writing  position 

with  newspaper,  publishing  firm  nr 
pharmaceutical  house  on  Atlantic  Coast. 
Have  editing  experience  with  back¬ 
ground  in  biological  research.  Available 
after  Feb.  16.  Box  762,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AM  TIRED  of  getting  paid  for  doing 
nothing  on  the  management  side.  Prefer 
City  Editor  or  Managing  Editor's  job 
on  30,000  and  under  daily.  Any  Zone. 
Am  in  early  30’s.  Top  references.  Will 
also  consider  challenging  reporter's 
spot.  Have  worked  all  news  dept,  in¬ 
cluding  photography.  Please  submit 
maximum  starting  salary.  Write  Box  I 
799,  Bkiitor  &  Publisher.  i 


MEDICAL,  SCIENCE,  EDUCATION 
WRITER-EDITOR 
Seeks  post  with  hospital,  university, 
college,  health  or  education  institution 
or  publication  requiring  experience, 
skill,  talent,  energy.  Able  to  apply 
same  to  achieve  a  meaningful  com¬ 
munication.  Can  define  and  dramatize 
the  significance  of  some  aspects  of 
health  and  education  activity  which 
might  otherwise  go  unnoticed.  Experi¬ 
ence  includes  layout,  makeup.  J-grad, 
science  minor.  Family  man.  29.  Box 
863,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — 19  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  award-winning  columnist.  Can  di¬ 
rect  staff  or  take  direction.  Thoroughly 
exi>erienced,  desk  work,  makeup,  fea¬ 
tures.  column,  routine  reporting. 
Capable  of  writing  news  other  than 
sports.  Married,  have  family.  Want 
liermanent  location.  Box  861,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  chargt 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46  St..  New  York  OXford  7-672k 

EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Iknployees. 
PRESS 

Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  tel. ;  638-3392 

Mechanical-Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  successful 
background.  Many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  specialized  study.  Age 
39.  Resume  on  request.  Box  814,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


BEGINNER,  23.  wishes  to  make  home  {  y 
and  start  career  in  Southern  Calif,  g 
Trade  journal  and  daily  experience.  {  g 
Can  use  camera.  Degree.  Box  843,  Edi-  g 
tor  &  Publisher.  = 


HlllilllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllliH^^^^ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


DBXIISION-MAKER :  Keen  news  judge-  = 

ment  under  pressure;  has  proven  record  ‘  g 

as  administrator,  combining  economy  |  g  Nsme  — 

with  progress.  Looking  for  Managing  i  g 

Editor's  challenge  on  medium-sized  Mid- 

western  daily.  Prize-winner  as  reporter  ~  Arlrlreec 

and  desk  man.  Box  821.  Editor  &  Pub-  z; 


FASHIONS.  FOOD.  FEATURE  WRITING  i  = 
Mature,  versatile,  personable,  creative  g 
distaff  writer  and  fashion  editor  cur-  ;  ^ 
rently  on  staff  medium  circulation  daily  g 
seeks  position  Zone  2.  Award-winner,  g 
not  afraid  of  work;  experienced  all  j  ^ 
phases  women's  page.  Would  consider  I  g 
copy  writing  or  PR.  Box  749,  Editor  {  g 
&  Publisher.  |  g 

FUGITIVE  from  New  England  climate.  ^  5 
attitudes,  seeks  challenging  job  with  |  s 
imaginative,  unfettered  paper.  Name  g 
the  job — I  can  do  it:  reporting,  copy  = 
editing,  layout,  staff  supervision,  pho-  g 
tography.  Twenty-five  years'  experience,  g 
Health  excellent  —  habits  moderate,  g 
Free  to  travel.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  8  g 
or  9.  Present  salary  3166.  Box  831,  = 

Editor  &  Publisher.  3 

M.  D.  with  broad  experience  available  S 
for  writing  popular  medical  articles,  g 
answering  m^ical  questions  in  maga-  s 
zine  or  newspaiwr.  Box  839,  Editor  &  ~ 

Publisher. 


NOW  NIGHT  MANAGING  EDITOR 
30,000  A.M.  in  2-paper  city;  waa  city 
editor  26,000  P.M.  ;  news  editor  6,000 
P.M. ;  managing  editor,  weekly.  Young 
— all  references.  Want  to  stay  in  West. 
Box  828,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  24,  draft-clear,  no  de¬ 
pendents,  B.A.  degree,  fiuent  Spanish; 
seeks  challenge  in  U.S.  or  abroad. 
Newspaper,  wire  service,  photo  back¬ 
ground,  Hobby:  flying  —  aerial  pho¬ 
tography.  Box  846,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — feature  writer,  columnist, 
idea  man;  over  20  years’  unique  ex-  ^ 
perience.  Go  anywhere.  Shapiro,  434  g 
Mdse.  Mart,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  m 

WIRE  SERVICE  EXECUTIVE-.NEWSMAN.  1 
experienced,  seeks  overseas  position.  |  = 
Prefer  Asia.  Strong  on  politics,  fea-  {  ^ 
tures,  spot  news  and  management.  Box  j  3 
822,  EMitor  &  Publisher.  j  g 

COMPETENT  NEWSMAN,  all  fields.  |  S 


5  City. 


=  Classification . 


(HRCULATION  MANAGER  —  able  —  Award-winner.  33,  married.'  B.A..  seeks 

college  news  bureau  i>o8t.  Box  857, 
change.  Box  863,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


3  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily, 

g  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden 


Digplay  Advertiging  NEWSMAN,  38.  on  NYC  daily  13 

■  years.  Copy  editor,  writer,  reporter. 
AD  MANAGER  (40)  experienced  all  B.A.  Creative,  intelligent,  versatile. 


departments.  Available  Dm.  16th. 


Builder.  For  solid  results,  write  Box  zine,  house  organ,  corporate  PR.  Box 
819,  Editor  &  ^blisher.  I  882,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ixriwriBiAoi,  3«.  on  oaiiy  g  1^  'I  e  .  5 

years.  Copy  editor,  writer,  reporter,  g  IVlail  tO:  g 

B.A.  Creative,  intelligent,  versatile.  ,  ::s  = 

Seeks  ixisition  with  newspaper,  maga-  g  iDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  •  BSO  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York,  10022  ^ 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Hindsight  Criticism 


The  copies  of  Editor  &  Pire- 
USHER  that  arrived  in  Miami, 
Friday,  Nov.  22,  for  distribution 
to  members  of  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association  were 
dated  Nov.  23  but  they  were 
printed  the  ni^ht  of  Nov.  21  and 
were  all  off  the  press  early  on 
Nov.  22.  President  Kennedy  was 
assassinated  later  that  day. 

Purely  by  chance,  the  lead 
story  in  that  issue  was  about 
the  conflict  of  reporters  with 
the  Secret  Service  in  trying  to 
get  inter\dews  wdth  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  with  other  dignitaries 
on  their  arrival  at  New  York 
airports.  The  headline  read : 
“The  S.  S.  Ruffians”  with  an 
overline  stating  “Behind  the 
Barricades!”  It  was,  as  billed, 
“a  reporter’s  plea  for  action  to 
protect  interview  rights.” 

As  soon  as  we  saw  the  article 
it  seemed  a  sure  bet  that  some 
reader  would  complain  about  it 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events. 
Such  a  letter  arrived  late  last 
week  from  Walter  J.  Klein, 
president  of  his  owm  company  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  He  wrote: 

“We  felt  confident  that  the 
Nov.  30  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lishes  would  cover  not  only  the 
excellence  of  reporting  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  assassination,  but  also 
the  tragically  mistimed  publica¬ 
tion  of  many  articles  critical  of 
the  President,  his  family  and 
Washington  activities. 

“Among  the  worst  was,  of 
course,  your  own  ‘The  S.  S. 
Ruffians,’  the  lead  article  by 
Thomas  Del  Vecchio  in  your 
Nov.  23  issue.  I  would  have  com¬ 
plained  about  this  article’s  bit¬ 
terness,  lack  of  objectivity,  pet¬ 
tiness  and  poor  journalism  if 
President  Kennedy  had  not  been 
murdered. 

“Judging  from  his  writing, 
Mr.  Del  Vecchio  is  the  very  kind 
of  thoughtless  hothead  the 
Secret  Ser\Mce  must  watch  for  in 
protecting  the  President.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  world,  ‘The 
S.  S.  Ruffians’  have  not  been 
arbitrary  enough.  It  is  high 
time  the  nation’s  press  under¬ 
stood  that  a  President’s  life  is 
more  important  than  reportorial 
convenience. 

“If  the  author  hasn’t  the  in- 
tegpnty  to  apologize  to  the  Secret 
Service  for  his  article,  I  should 
think  the  editors  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  would  do  so  —  on  its 
own  editorial  page  and  directly 
as  well.” 

We  quote  Mr.  Klein’s  letter 
only  because  we  think  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  point  out  a  few  things 
about  that  article. 


It  was  written  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  reporter  and  was  based, 
as  he  said,  on  24  years  ex¬ 
perience  at  airports.  The  point 
of  his  entire  article  was  con¬ 
tained  in  this  fifth  paragraph 
after  he  had  noted  the  press  was 
kept  “behind  the  barricade”: 

“Usually  there  are  hardly  100 
persons  around  the  area.  Often 
these  onlookers,  without  special 
press  cards,  without  having  to 
show  identifications,  get  closer 
to  the  President  than  the  press 
does.” 

It  was  a  thoughtful  piece  not 
only’  noting  the  difficulties  now 
presented  by  television  cameras 
but  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  such  inter\’iewing  over 
the  years.  It  concluded  with  an 
anecdote  about  President  Ken- 
nedy’’s  departui’e  from  Idlewild 
Airport  on  Nov.  8  when  an 
authorization  for  a  reporter  to 
i-epresent  the  group  on  a  pool 
basis,  signed  by  Pierre  Salinger 
and  honoreil  for  more  than  a 
year,  was  challenged  and  re- 
-scinded  by  a  Secret  Service  man 
on  the  spot. 

“It  was  a  secluded  area.  There 
was  no  crowd.  There  were  50 
times  more  Secret  Serv’ice  and 
police  than  newsmen,”  the  au¬ 
thor  wrote. 

The  complaint  of  the  article, 
which  in  our  opinion  was  justi¬ 
fied,  was  that  the  press  was 
being  shoved  aside  when  fre¬ 
quently  unauthorized  jiersons 
were  permitted  to  get  close. 

The  problems  of  covering  the 
President  and  his  activities  de- 
ser\’e  fair  comment  at  any  time. 
If  such  articles  have  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  and  edited  with  .some  intui¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  the  President 
might  not  be  alive  tomorrow  be¬ 
cause  of  an  assassin’s  bullet, 
there  would  be  very  little  criti¬ 
cism. 

With  all  the  hindsight  accu¬ 
sations  now  being  made  against 
the  press  for  things  published 
and  said  about  Piesident  Ken¬ 
nedy  just  prior  to  his  murder, 
one  would  gather  that  members 
of  the  press  had  .something  to 
do  with  it. 

• 

Front  Pages  on  Slides 

Iowa  City,  la. 

Slides  showing  front  pages  of 
nearly  100  newspapers  reporting 
the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  are  being  prepared  at 
the  University  of  Iowa  school 
of  journalism.  They  will  be 
used  for  instructional  purposes 
and  will  be  part  of  the  school’s 
history  of  journalism  collection. 


Hearing  Set  Jan.  20 
On  Mirror’s  Closing 

A  hearing  is  .scheduled  Jan. 
20  before  a  trial  examiner  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  New  York  City  in  a 
complaint  issued  against  the 
Hearst  Corp.,  the  New  York 
Mirror,  and  the  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City. 

The  consolidated  complaint  is 
based  on  charges  filed  separate¬ 
ly  by  the  Guild,  and  the  New 
York  locals  of  the  stereotypers 
and  the  pressmen.  It  alleges  un¬ 
fair  practice  because  the  Mirror 
on  Oct.  15  “unilaterally  termi¬ 
nated  its  business  and  employ¬ 
ment”  without  any  advance  no¬ 
tice  to  union  officials. 

Guild  Loses 
In  Detroit 
Layoff  Case 

Washington 

Trial  Examiner  William  J. 
Brown  has  recommended  that 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  dismiss  a  complaint  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
against  the  publisher  of  the 
Detroit  Newfi. 

The  Detroit  guild  complained 
that  the  newspaper  had  a  policy 
of  retaining  non-union  employes 
on  the  payroll  when  production 
was  stopped  by  a  labor  dispute 
involving  any  union  in  the  plant. 

Citing  specifically  the  laying 
off  of  nearly  all  nonstriking 
union  members,  while  keeping 
several  hundred  non-union  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  staffers  em¬ 
ployed  during  a  series  of  strikes 
in  1962,  the  Guild  asked  for  a 
ruling  to  discontinue  the  policy 
and  also  for  liack  pay  for 
unionists  who  were  suspended 
from  the  payroll. 

The  examiner  found  that  the 
News  retained  many  of  its  555 
non-represented  employes  be¬ 
cause  there  was  work  for  them 
to  do  to  prepare  for  resumption 
of  publication  at  any  moment. 
The  fact  that  no  advertising  was 
being  printed,  Mr.  Brown  .said, 
failed  to  indicate  the  absence  of 
activity  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

Mr.  Brown  also  held  there 
was  nothing  discriminatory 
about  the  layoff  of  33  janitors 
and  a  maid,  after  they  had  been 
retained  through  one  strike 
period.  There  was  less  work  for 
them  when  the  presses  were  not 
rolling,  he  said.  Newsroom  em¬ 
ployes,  he  pointed  out,  wrote  for 
future  publication  and  ad  sales¬ 
men  maintained  contacts  with 
their  accounts. 
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The  board’s  general  counsel, 
Mr.  Brown  ruled,  faih'd  to 
justify  a  finding  that  the  News’ 
policy  was  hostile  to  unionism. 
The  management’s  history  of 
contractual  relationship  with 
unions  goes  back  50  years;  with 
the  Guild  since  1944.  At  the 
time  of  the  hearing  the  News 
employed  2,650  persons. 


Johnson 

(Continued  from  paye  11) 


3)  Some  25  newsmen  gathered 
at  the  White  House  for  a  Satur¬ 
day  (December  7)  “routine” 
briefing  by  Press  Secretary 
Pierre  Salinger  found  them¬ 
selves  suddenly  ushered  into  the 
President’s  office.  In  addition  to 
coffee  served  by  Navy  mess  at¬ 
tendants,  they  also  got  a  half- 
hour,  on-the-record  look  at  Mr. 
Johnson. 

Those  present  expressed  de¬ 
light  at  the  proceedings,  which 
they  felt  were  “highly  informal.” 
Photographs  were  allowed  but 
no  tape  recorders  and  no  filming; 
equipment. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  President 
made  a  comment  on  the  orbital 
vehicle  Dyno-Soar  which  was 
not  entirely  accurate.  How’ever, 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara  happened  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  White  House  shortly 
after  the  news  session,  heard 
what  the  President  had  said 
and  commented  to  newsmen: 

“I’d  better  correct  him  on 
that.” 

Shortly,  Mr.  Salinger  asked 
reporters  who  had  heard  the 
President’s  remarks  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  “forget  them”  and  in¬ 
stead,  to  use  the  correct  com¬ 
ments  Mr.  McNamara  made. 
The  transcript  of  the  session 
with  the  President  contains  no 
mention  of  the  subject. 

Several  times  Mr.  Johnson 
asked  “Jack”  to  fetch  material 
from  his  desk  relating  to  topics 
he  was  discussing  with  the  re¬ 
porters.  “Jack”  is  Jack  Valenti, 
a  Houston  public  relations  man 
who  is  married  to  the  former 
Mary  Margaret  Wiley,  the 
President’s  secretary  when  he 
w’as  at  the  Capitol.  Mr.  Valenti 
has  been  handling  numerous 
chores  for  Mr.  Johnson  without 
pay  or  title. 

Attendance  at  Mr.  Salinger’s 
briefings  this  week  shot  up  to 
70  or  80.  Few  were  the  newsmen 
who  w’anted  to  explain  again  to 
the  boss  back  home  how  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  they  missed  a  session 
with  the  President. 

Mr.  Salinger  declined  to  spec¬ 
ulate  on  the  future  of  mass  press 
conferences  on  the  style  of  those 
held  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 

“We’re  just  testing  out  some 
things”  he  said. 
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"P-Please,  Mister,  how  do  I  get  out  of  these  woods?” 


The  green  telephone  truck  ground 
to  a  sudden  stop  on  the  woods  trail. 

Installer  Jim  Phillips  looked 
down  from  his  cab  at  a  seven-year- 
old  boy  with  a  feathered  headdress 
and  a  quivering  lip. 

“P-Please,  Mister,”  said  the 
small  Indian,  “I  guess  I  must  be 
lost.  How  do  I  get  out  of  these 
woods  ?” 


Jim  smiled,  choked  hack  a  laugh, 
and  invited  the  boy  to  hop  in.  But 
he  refused.  Wise  parents  had  taught 
him  never  to  accept  rides  from 
strangers. 

So  Jim  did  the  next  best  thing. 
He  put  his  truck  into  low  gear  and 
with  Chief  Lost-in-the-Woods  trudg¬ 
ing  along  behind,  led  him  six  blocks 
hack  to  civilization. 


This  little  story  is  true— and  typical 
of  the  spirit  that  telephone  men  and 
women  bring  to  their  tvork.  They  try 
to  be  good  neighbors  and  give  good 
service. 

Because  they're  human,  they  don't 
always  succeed,  of  course.  But  thanks 
to  their  earnest  effort,  you  enjoy  the 
finest,  fastest,  friendliest  telephone  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  world. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

SERVING  YOU 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 
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Bob  Ingram  of  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post 

— A  seat  in  the  press  box  for  37  years 


Bob  Ingram  attended  the  University  of  Oklahoma  before  the 
school  attained  gridiron  fame  nationally.  He  regrets  this— hav¬ 
ing  covered  the  Sooners  as  sports  editor  of  the  university  daily. 

On  graduation  Bob  took  the  first  job  offered— at  the  El  Paso 
Post,  now  the  Herald-Post.  The  paper  was  four  years  old.  Bob 
its  first  sports  editor.  That  was  37  years  ago,  “enough  time,”  he 
says,  “to  see  El  Paso  grow  up  as  a  sports  town.” 

Bob’scolumn, “As  I  WasSaying, ’’appears  four  daysa  week. “The 
name  was  original,”  he  says,  “but  I’ve  never  considered  column 
names  important.  The  reader  only  wants  to  know  who  wrote  it.” 

Names,  however,  figure  in  Bob’s  career.  He  suggested  a  name 
for  El  Paso’s  Texas  League  baseball  club— the  Sun  Kings.  It  was 
adopted.  When  Bowie  High  needed  a  nickname,  Bob’s  choice 


was  the  Bears.  It  stuck. 

In  1946  Bob  traveled  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  helped  sec 
the  Mexican  National  League  a  franchise  in  organized  base 
“This  proved  a  lost  cause,”  he  says.  “The  league  dropped 
soon  after  the  season  opened.” 

Bob’s  biggest  sports  thrill  occurred  this  fall,  “even  bigg 
he  says,  “than  watching  Louis  knock  out  Braddock.”  It  was  t 
first  game  in  El  Paso’s  new  30,000-seat  Sun  Bowl,  an  occ 
made  all  the  sweeter  when  hometown  Texas  Western  defea 
North  Texas,  34-7,  before  the  largest  crowd  ever  to  watch 
football  game  locally. 

“Mine  was  just  a  small  part  in  the  building  of  the  n 
stadium,”  he  says,  “but  a  very  satisfying  one.” 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST.HERALD 


FORT  WORTH  PRESS 


HOUSTON  PRESS 


CLEVELAND  PRESS 


PITTSBURGH  PRESS 


EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 


INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 


KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 


KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 


COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 


DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 


•  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
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